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Preface 


GENERAL HISTORY of any state, such as that of the state of 

Washington, which is intended for the general reader rather than 

for the specialist, can hope to be neither all extensive nor all intensive. 

It cannot include everything, neither can it examine in exhaustive 
detail every subject that is mentioned. In the final analysis everything that ever 
happened is a part of history—what the reader did during the day, the people 
to whom he talked, the decisions he made, what he had to eat—all are a part of 
the historical record, and under proper circumstances can be of importance to 
a considerable number of people. Lest the reader think that his doings are of 
little or no importance, let it be remembered that in the last analysis every event 
was first of all a matter of local history. The battle of Lexington was a local 
skirmish but its consequences were tremendous. 

My aim has been to tell the story of the general development of the state 
from the days of the earliest explorers to the present time, and to portray the 
salient facts in that long process by which the present came to be what it is. 
There is so much that could have been included that it had to be a matter 
of individual judgment as to what to include and what to leave out. One 
result has been the necessity of resisting the temptation to follow many of 
the interesting by-paths of the state’s history that presented themselves. There 
would be little agreement among writers as to what to include and what to omit, 
and with the choices that I have made there will undoubtedly be some disagree- 
ment. But those captious critics, who profess to believe that the problem of 
selection is a relatively easy one, are invited to write a book for themselves and 
to discover from practical experience some of the complexities of the task. 

The preparation of this work has reinforced a conviction expressed in the 
prospectus, that there is great need for a strenuous and continued effort to 
collect and preserve the records of the state before they are irretrievably lost. 
Only a few days before these lines were written a cloudburst struck the city of 
Spokane, doing great damage especially in the western part of the city, and 
threatening for a time to destroy the Public Library, a disaster that would have 
been an irreparable one to the field of scholarship. Natural elements are the 
great destroyers of historical records, and steps to collect and preserve them 
must be taken before these records are hopelessly lost or damaged. To this task, 
several organizations in the state are already devoting themselves, and a great 
deal of work is being done, but much more remains to be done. Another 
conviction forcibly brought home during the writing of these volumes is the 
lack of appreciation given to the business leaders of the state, the men who 
invested their hard-won capital in what was at the time a very speculative 
enterprise at best, and who really built the state. Their records should be 
collected before it is too late. In these ways, and in these only, will some of the 
soft spots in the history of the state and of the Pacific Northwest be filled in, 
and a better appreciation gained of the way in which the present evolved out 
of the past. To this endeavor this work is an introduction, a foundation upon 
which it is hoped that others will be able to build, since each generation largely 
1x 
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re-writes its own history. History is such a dynamic, growing thing that a 
definitive work upon any subject can never be written. 

In the preparation of these volumes, I have had the assistance of many 
persons. Everyone who has written on any phase of the history of the Pacific 
Northwest and whose writings I have used, has placed me in obligation. Many 
others have cheerfully answered questions, both written and oral, as to the 
how, why, when, and where of past events. To mention all of them individually 
would require several pages in itself so this general statement of obligation must 
be made to serve. But I am especially indebted to Mrs. Elizabeth Gilbert and 
Miss Helen C. Johnson and the entire staff of the Reference Department of the 
Spokane Public Library, and to Mrs. Edith Shaw, Reference Librarian of 
Eastern Washington College, for assistance in all phases of the work. I am also 
indebted to Miss Elizabeth Goerling, of Cheney, for many years private secretary 
to the late Clarence D. Martin, twice Governor of the state, for generously 
making her scrap-books dealing with the Martin administration available to me. 
That imperfections exist, that mistakes and omissions have occurred, is only too 
certain, probably the wonder is that there are not more. For these I must 
assume the sole responsibility. 


Cheney, Washington. Epear I. Stewart 
October 1, 1957. 
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The Natural Setting 


HE STATE OF WASHINGTON, which was admitted to the Union 
in the year 1889 as one of the “omnibus states” and which occupies 
the extreme northwestern corner of the United States, has an area 
of 68,192 square miles, of which 66,977 square miles are land area and the 

remaining 1,215 water The state is thus larger than all of the six states of 
New England combined. In the shape of a quadrangle, bounded on the north 
by the Straits of Juan de Fuca and the Dominion of Canada, on the west by 
the Pacific Ocean, and on the east by\the state of Idaho, the southern boundary 
is made up in part by the Columbia River, the legendary river of the west, and 
the remainder by the state of Oregon. By an odd peculiarity, Point Roberts, 
which is to the west of Boundary Bay in Whatcom County, is a part of the 
United States, although the greater part of the peninsula, of which it constitutes 
the tip, is in the province of British Columbia. Another unusual feature 
of the state is the coastline, which is highly irregular and totals more than three 
thousand miles, thus exceeding the distance across the United States. This peculi- 
arity results from the extremely large number of peninsulas and islands found in 
Puget Sound. Although the ocean frontage of the state of Washington is much 
smaller than that of many other states, there are only a very few of them that have 
a larger number of miles of coastline than does this northwestern state. 
Nicknamed the “Evergreen State” because of its wonderful forests of fir, pine, 
and other cone-bearing trees, and occasionally referred to as the “Chinook State” 
because of the fact that the Indian tribe of that name once inhabited the region 
around the mouth of the Columbia River, the state of Washington is approximate- 
ly two hundred and forty miles deep, measured from north to south, and three 
hundred and sixty miles wide, measured from east to west. In total area it ranks 
nineteenth among the forty-eight states, but its population of 2,378,963 persons 
is sufficient to entitle it to only twenty-third place in population, but with abun- 
dant opportunity for growth. The official state flower is the western rhododen- 
dron, which grows wild and in profusion only on the Olympic peninsula. It is 
a common saying that had the decision been left to the school children of the 
state, the goldenrod would have been an almost unanimous selection. The state 
motto, “Alki,” might suggest that the founding fathers of the region were some- 
what addicted to procrastination since it is a word of the Chinook jargon which 
literally translates “bye and bye.” In another sense it means “the future,” and 
most of the present inhabitants of the state prefer to believe that these first settlers 
foresaw that this northwestern frontier was to be a land of destiny, that they had 
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unbounded faith in the future of the area, and that their choice of a state motto 
was made accordingly. 

Geologically, there are few areas in the entire United States which are of 
greater interest than this northwest corner. In common with all the rest of the 
Pacific Coast, the region which comprises the State of Washington came into 
being as the result of the successive and slow elevation of former parts of the 
ocean floor into dry land combined with intense volcanic activity. This process, 
which was undoubtedly part of a world-wide phenomenon, was a natural result 
as the earth cooled. As that cooling took place the crust of the earth shrank, and 
the ridges and valleys which were formed as a result were very similar to the 
ridges and valleys which appear on the surface of a withered apple. | 

The oldest rocks in Washington are to be found in the northeast corner of the 
state, north from near the city of Spokane extending as far north as Canada and 
east into the state of Idaho. Here ancient granite, gneiss, schist, and quartzite 
rocks have experienced a long and complicated geologic history. These rocks 
are believed by geologists to be many millions, perhaps hundreds of millions, of 
years old. Next oldest are certain limestones, slates, granites, and volcanic rocks 
in the northern part of the state. This belt or strata extends through parts of the 
Okanogan Highlands and northern Cascade Mountains to the San Juan Islands. 
The rocks of the Olympic Mountains and the other coastal areas are a great deal 
younger. The rocks that underlie most of the Puget Sound trough, and the coal 
beds and sandstones on both slopes of the central Cascade Mountains, are also 
comparatively young, geologically speaking. 

The sedimentary rocks of the region were once sands, silts, muds, and limey 
oozes that were deposited on the ocean floor or in arms of the sea by prehistoric 
streams coming from old land masses that were located near the area of the 
present State of Washington. These sediments were sometimes thousands of feet 
in thickness with the result that the floors of the various seas sank under the weight 
of the great load of debris. Such deposits were hardened through the ages 
into sandstone, shale, limestone, and other rocks. Then they were uplifted to form 
land, and after prolonged erosion, the plains, hills, and mountains of the present 
have been developed. Some sandstones, silts, and coal beds probably were origin- 
ally deposited on the land itself in ancient deltas and flood plains of the rivers, or 
in the former beds of lakes. Before the present surface features were developed 
there were many periods in which the ground was uplifted and rocks were massed 
and folded together. Often the earth’s crust was faulted or broken by these in- 
ternal movements and forces. Today movements of the earth’s crust, especially 
along the faults, are a cause of earthquakes, which still occasionally occur in 
Washington. Sometimes the heat and pressure were so great that rocks were 
metamorphosed or changed into harder and denser forms. For example limestone 
might be changed to marble, sandstone to quartzite, and shale to slate. Between 
periods of uplift the land might be eroded for long continued intervals. The final 
result of the uplifts of the land and its erosion by rivers, glaciers, and other agents 
was the development of the land forms or surface features that grace the state 
today. 

In addition to the rocks formed from sediments there are also others that 
were once molten. If the molten masses, which geologically are known as magma, 
cooled slowly and became solid, underground coarse grained rocks like granite 
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were developed. If the volcanic rock was forced upwards through the crust of 
the earth, “bursting to the surface like sheets of water through broken ice to 
freeze over its rents,”? it resulted in porous and glassy lava. Sometimes this lava 
was blown to pieces to form volcanic ash and cinders. The outpouring of the 
lava gradually built up the Cascade Mountain Range, and covered the greater 
part of eastern Washington to form a part of the huge lava plateau that extends 
into Oregon, Idaho and other states. 

The erection of the Cascade Mountains brought about a great difference in 
the life and character of the eastern and western sections of the state. By shutting 
off the warm, moist air of the ocean, the interior became both colder and drier. 
The rather slow elevation of the land both east and west of the Cascades developed 
a drainage system, and the beginning of water erosion which gradually altered 
the surface of the land. This process was often combined with the intrusion of 
dikes, and the extrusion of lava forced up from below. In addition, frost, wind, 
rain, and snow, as well as other agents of erosion, played their part with the 
result that the original surface of the land was greatly changed and modified. 

Volcanic eruptions have played an important part in producing the present 
physical: appearance of the state. The Cascade Mountains in Oregon and in 
southern Washington were built up “by thousands of lava flows super-imposed 
upon each other like a long heap of griddle cakes.”* These lava flows came not 
from volcanic peaks but from vents and fissures in the earth, and the lava flowed 
out like batter from a pan, and spread in sheets over the country. Some of these 
vents and openings discharged extremely large quantities of lava and cinders, 
and these in turn resulted in the formation of enormous cones, which are today 
the great mountain peaks that tower above the surrounding ranges, and con- 
stitute one of the most distinctive features of the Cascade Mountains. 

One of the greatest lava flows to be found anywhere in the world lies in 
the region between the Cascades and the northern range of the Rockies, covering 
the greater part of today’s “Inland Empire.” Here lava buried an area of over 
two hundred thousand square miles, a covering which in some places is over a 
mile in thickness. Centuries passed between these successive flows of lava, and 
in the intervening periods, soil formed and vegetation often became abundant. 
There was, in fact, a considerable forest growth. Sometimes showers of volcanic 
ash occurred and then the accumulation gradually settled. Then another lava 
flow devastated the land, burying trees and soil alike, and leaving the petrified 
remains that characterize certain parts of the region today. This process was 
repeated dozens, perhaps even hundreds, of times. The silent history of what 
happened may be best observed in the canyon of the Snake River, just south of 
the Oregon-Washington boundary line, and the deepest gorge on the continent of 
North America. In this canyon, which also forms a part of the boundary between 
the states of Oregon and Idaho, the Snake River has cut down through more 
than four thousand feet of successive layers of lava, and then for more than one 
thousand feet of the under-lying granite, and today’s traveller up that stream can 
read in the record of the rocks the story of what took place, as shown in the 
various strata piled on top of each other like the vari-colored layers of a cake. 
These lava flows probably began over a million years ago and lasted until within 
the last two thousand years. 

Gravel deyvosits, sometimes hundreds of feet thick, were occasionally formed 
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in different parts of the state and then covered over by subsequent flows of lava 
and other materials. These buried beds of gravel often serve as conduits which 
carry water underground from the mountains to the adjoining lowlands. When 
these are tapped by drilling from above, an artesian well results, and has often 
been responsible for a town or village being located precisely just where it is. 
Also, when a canyon cuts through a bed of this water-bearing gravel, large 
springs often result. One of the best examples of this phenomena is the “thousand 
springs” in the canyon of the Snake River. 

Then, hundreds of thousands of years ago, the climate grew colder and 
enormous glaciers moved down from the north. Glaciers covered the whole of 
northern Washington and a great block of ice filled the Puget Sound lowland 
between the Cascade Mountains and the Coast Range, probably extending some 
distance south of Olympia. It was the blocking of Puget Sound by this glacier 
that produced a lake of water in front of the ice that overflowed into: Gray’s 
Harbor. Puget Sound was created by glacial action, the trough scooped out by 
the action of the ice, ice which also created the hills which characterize Seattle 
by depositing its rock debris as the glacier slowly melted. As this occurred the 
coast also sank, and ocean water invaded the trough, thus forming present 
Puget Sound. The beds of many lakes, especially in the eastern part of the 
state were likewise formed by this scooping action of the glaciers, while in the 
west, lakes such as Lake Washington and Lake Whatcom were similarly formed. 
With a return to warmer climatic conditions, the melting icesheets sent floods of 
water roaring down the valleys, for the most part following established channels 
but also seeking and cutting new ones, when the older ones were blocked or 
proved to be inadequate. 

During the ice age the Columbia River, which was probably much greater 
in volume than it is at the present time, had been blocked by the Okanogan ice- 
lobe at the place which we now know as the Grand Coulee. This icelobe came 
down from Canada and moved southward across the present Waterville Plateau 
before melting. The result was that the Columbia cut a new channel, only in 
turn to abandon it as soon as the melting ice allowed the river to resume its 
former course. This abandoned river bed is now known as the Grand Coulee, 
and Dry Falls State Park stands today as a reminder of the time and place where 
the greatest waterfall in the history of the earth once thundered over the cliffs, 
a waterfall that was four hundred and twenty feet high, and over three miles in 
width, and which presented a spectacle alongside of which the magnificence of 
Niagara Falls pales into relative insignificance. As these glacial waters roared 
through the country they carried away great quantities of surface soil, often 
denuding channels ten or twenty miles wide, depositing the soil and silt in other 
places. It often stripped entire areas down to bedrock while piling the silt several 
feet deep in other localities. 

On the western side of the Cascades, soil deposited by the Puget Sound 
glacier forms the rich farm land around Centralia and Chehalis. Another con- 
sequence is that most of the rivers which empty into Puget Sound have built deltas 
and flood plains from the rich soil and debris left by this glacier. 

In the eastern part of the state the denuded areas are known as scablands, 
named after the bare lava which is known as scabrock. These are for the most 
part nothing but barren rock with at the best only a thin covering of soil. These 
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great torrents of water carried enormous amounts of debris, and tossed huge 
boulders of granite and basalt—known in local parlance as “haystack rocks,” and 
which rank with the largest glacial boulders known, often weighing thousands) of 
tons—around like jack-straws, leaving them strewn helter-skelter over the land- 
scape. These are still a conspicuous feature of the region between the towns of 
Grand Coulee and Ephrata today. These floods also carried large amounts of gravel, 
the deposit of which often blocked tributary valleys and aided in the formation of 
the many small lakes which are such a conspicuous feature of the region today. 
During the Ice Age gravel and, silt buried over a million acres of Columbia 
Valley land. Today this soil is highly fertile, but is still desert without adequate 
water for irrigation. On the western side of the Cascades the glaciers left huge 


piles of debris in the form of small hills and ridges of alien areal such asi the 


mystery mounds near Tenino, which are probably of glacial, rather than Indian, 
origin. Also, when the ice disappeared numerous valleys were left in the; interior. 
These became creek and stream beds, or dry coulees, the most spectacular of which 
is the Grand Coulee previously mentioned, and which altogether is over fifty miles 
in length, and varies from one to five miles in width, and is up to nine hundred 
feet in depth. Near the coast these stream beds often formed deep and narrow 
harbors as the sea rose and they became drowned river valleys, a feature which is 
responsible for this part of the Pacific coast being likened to the coast of Norway. 

After the Ice Age the glaciers retreated, and are now found only in the 
highest mountain areas Peer they are gradually disappearing.t As the glaciers 
disappeared they left behind them certain changes in the shape and appearance of 
the land. Sharp ridges were smoothed out, or worn away altogether, and a great 
number of ponds and lakes on the valley floor came into being. Last, but not 
least, a great deal of the most spectacular scenery of the Cascade Mountains is 
due to glacial action. 

The Glacial Age may have lasted upwards of a million years and came 
to an end not more than ten or twenty thousand years ago, comparatively 
recently as far as geologic time is reckoned. But it should be emphasized that 
none of these various phenomena occupied an exclusive period of time; the 
glacial action and that of the most recent volcanoes probably coincided Sie 
in time, possibly alternating but certainly not excluding each other entirely. Since 
the end of the glacial period the changes have been comparatively slight and have 
occurred gradually, accomplished with little or no disturbance, the changes 
being mostly those of wind and water erosion, and the formation of new topsoil. 
One feature of this gradual change that is often overlooked occurs along the 
seacoast where the waves and currents deposit barriers of sediment across the 
mouths of bays and inlets, then just as suddenly, or as casually, sweep them away, 
and build similar structures elsewhere. These barrier beaches often make very 
attractive summer resorts, but the constantly shifting sands in filling up the old 
channels while the waves are excavating new ones, provide a definite hazard to 
navigation and make necessary an erosion control program which takes the form 
of the building of dikes and jetties.® 

Geographically the State of Washington is of great diversity consisting of 
four major and three minor physiographic areas. The Cascade Mountains, which 
can be compared to a great backbone, extend from north to south, dividing the 
state into two somewhat unequal regions. In the western section, the chief 
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features are the Puget Sound trough or basin, and the Olympic Mountains, which 
are a part of the Coast Range. The Olympics, while of less elevation than the 
Cascades, constitute the chief feature of the Olympic Peninsula, one of the most 
scenic regions in the state, and one of the wildest and most inaccessible 
areas remaining anywhere in the United States. This peninsula, which is 
approximately eighty miles wide by one hundred miles long, lies between Puget 
Sound on the east, the Pacific Ocean on the west, and the Straits of Juan de Fuca 
on the north. It is further subdivided by Hood’s Canal, and is dominated by 
the majestic peaks of the Olympic Range, of which Mount Olympus, with an 
elevation of more than eight thousand feet, is the most outstanding, although 
there are several others that are almost as high. These mountains have a roughly. 
oval shape and are characterized by steep and abrupt ridges, short and often tor- 
rential streams, and many lakes. ‘Those streams tributary to the Pacific flow out- 
wards in all directions from the mountains, not unlike the spokes of a wheel, and 
include the Soleduck, the Hoh and the Quinault. The Hoh, which was probably 
the first stream in the state to be seen by white men, in its upper course has canyon 
walls over two thousand feet high, and is fed almost entirely by glacial waters. 
The lakes of the region vary greatly in size. Besides many small finger lakes they 
include Lake Quinault and the majestic Lake Crescent, probably the best known 
of all and certainly one of the most beautiful to be found anywhere on the North 
American continent. The mountain slopes rise so steeply above it that the visitor 
seeng it for the first time instinctively compares it to a cup or bowl. This, plus 
the beauty of its forest setting, has made it one of the leading pleasure resorts: of 
the region. Yet there are thousands of long time residents of the state who have 
never seen it. 

The western slopes of these mountains receive some of the heaviest rainfall 
in the continental United States—an average precipitation of nearly one hundred 
and thirty inches annually has been recorded over a period of ten years—and 
this and the extremely mild climate (flowers bloom the year around) are responsi- 
ble for the area being one of the most heavily forested in the United States. The 
undergrowth is impenetrable in many places, and man-made trails are overgrown 
in a very short space of time so that travel is often slow and extremely difficult. 
Game animals abound and some of the best trout fishing anywhere in the forty- 
eight states is to be found in the many lakes and streams, not to mention salmon 
fishing in the waters of the straits and of the ocean. All of these factors played a 
large part in the setting aside in 1938 of a large section of the area—thirteen hun- 
dred square miles—as the Olympic National Park, one of the two national parks 
in the state, as a permanent reserve of primeval wilderness for all the people to 
enjoy and not to be exploited for the exclusive benefit of a selfish few. 

The coastal lowland of the peninsula varies in width from thirty miles at its 
southern part at Gray’s Harbor, to nothing at all, since there are many places 
where the mountain ridges descend into the ocean. Fifteen miles south of Cape 
Flattery is Cape Alva, westernmost point in the United States, a distinction which 
it holds by a margin of three hundred and twenty-five feet over Cape Flattery. 

Farther to the south and separated from the Olympic Mountains proper by the 
valley of the small Chehalis River, lie the Willapa Hills. The mouth of the 
Chehalis has been flooded or drowned by ocean water forming what was once 
known as Shoalwater Bay, and what is now known as Gray’s Harbor. This stream 
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drains a part of the Olympic peninsula as well as the region to the south and east. 
The Willapa Hills are a comparatively low range, and seldom rise higher than 
three thousand feet, but they gradually increase in steepness from north to south 
as they approach the Columbia River. Geologically these hills are the result of an 
oval like uplift, and they are cut and scarred by the many streams which flow 
in every direction. The easy nature of the northern slopes is due to the fact that 
the rock of which they are composed is not very resistant to erosion. These hills 
receive considerably less rainfall than do the mountains to the north but even 
here it is sufficient to cause a dense growth of brush and forest. The area is 
characterized by many small streams, mostly tributary to the Willapa River on 
the west, or flowing into the Columbia on the south. Along the ocean there are 
many fine beaches, favorite resorts for vacationers since the earliest days. Com- 
mercially Willapa Bay is famous for its oyster farms. 

Puget Sound, to which the Indians gave the unattractive name of “Whulge,”* 
is a great arm of the sea, almost one hundred miles long, extending south from the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca. At the southern end are the Cowlitz plains which extend 
nearly to the Columbia River, and together with the Sound proper, form the 
great trough or basin which is the most distinctive feature of the geography of 
the western part of the state, and in which its greatest concentration of population 
is to be found. Puget Sound, which is some eight miles in width at its widest point, 
has a shore line well indented with coves, bays, and inlets, while its surface, is 
well-sprinkled throughout the entire area with hundreds of islands of all shapes 
and sizes. The San Juan group, most northerly of them all, is composed of one 
hundred and seventy-two habitable islands, and many others which are barren of 
population. Other islands include Whidby, said to be the second largest island in 
the continental United States, Vashon and Bainbridge, favorite summer resorts 
for Seattle and Tacoma families, not to mention McNeil’s Island, the location of 
a federal penitentiary. In the early days the forests grew down to the shore all 
along the Sound, a fact that was responsible for the early development of the 
lumber and ship-building industries, and which is largely responsible today for 
the location of the many cities and towns that dot the shoreline. 

Occupying the central part of the state, dividing it, and to a large extent 
dominating it, are the Cascade Mountains, which, as a range, extend from the 
Fraser River in British Columbia in the north, to the canyon of the scenic 
Feather River in California in the south. Volcanic Mt. Lassen in California is thus 
the southernmost peak of the Cascade Range. Beyond that point the mountains 
are known as the Sierra Nevada. The mountains are said to have received their 
name from the cascades of the Columbia River since it was to the narrows of 
that stream that the name was originally applied, and incidentally a name that 
they still bear. In the past the mountains have been known by a number of other 
names such as the Klannet Range and the Far West Mountains, while the 
Spaniard, Manuel Quimper, in 1790, gave them the name of Sierra Madras 
de San Antonio. Hall J. Kelley later proposed that they be known as the 
Presidents’ Range and suggested that each of the majestic peaks be named for 
an American president.* But it is at least an open question as to whether the 
present name was not bestowed from the fact that all of these mountains abound 
in streams in which many beautiful cascades and other waterfalls occur. The 
range itself, which is traversed only by the Columbia River can be compared 
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roughly to an hour-glass since it is much wider at both ends than it Is in the 
middle portion. The Washington section extends from the Columbia River on 
the south where the mountains are about sixty miles across to the forty-ninth 
parallel where they are more than a hundred. Although the average elevation 
of the state is about seventeen hundred feet that of the Cascades is over five 
thousand feet. The summit section was originally rather flat and in this respect 
the region somewhat resembled a great plateau. The southern part is composed 
of dark, basaltic, lava rock, and is much more rugged than the northern which 
has a foundation of granite upon which lava flows and other volcanic materials 
have been imposed. The western slopes of these mountains rise much more 
abruptly than do the eastern, a fact which is readily apparent to any traveller 
crossing by any of the four passes which carry vehicular traffic: Naches, Chin- 
ook, Snoqualmie, or Stevens, all of which, as well as the other mountain passes, 
owe their origin to glacial erosion. 

In Washington the Cascade Range is dominated by five mountain peaks. 
From south to north they are Mt. Adams, which the Indians called “Klictitat,” 
an Indian word said to mean “robber,” and which has an elevation of 12,307 
feet; Mt. St. Helens, 9,697 feet, a very nearly perfect cone; Mt. Rainier, 14,408 
feet, greatest of them all, and third highest mountain in the United States; 
Glacier Peak, 10,436 feet, which has thirteen great glaciers, and yet for all 
that is poorly named since all of the peaks have many glaciers; and Mt. Baker, 
10,730 feet, the most northern of them all. Mt. Baker is more completely covered 
with ice than any of the others, and its Indian name “Kulshan” is the more 
appropriate since it literally translates “The Great White Watcher.’* All of 
these peaks were volcanic in origin and the Indians have legends concerning 
volcanic activity by practically all of them in the not too distant past, and 
there is historical evidence that some of them were active not much more 
than a century ago. In fact today’s visitor to Mt. Rainier can see plenty of evi- 
dence to indicate that volcanic activity within the mountain has not wholly 
ceased.» 

All of these peaks rise above the mass of older rock—the ridges which 
surround Mt. Rainier for instance themselves have an elevation of more than 
six thousand feet but are completely dwarfed by the immensity of the moun- 
tain rising another eight thousand feet above them. The mountain which 
covers approximately one hundred square miles of territory, is a broadly 
truncated mass that has been compared to a tree trunk. It has been esti- 
mated that at one time Mt. Rainier was fully sixteen thousand feet high 
but that the upper part of the peak blew off during a period of volcanic activity, 
leaving the present crater which is more than two miles across. Seen from across 
Puget Sound on a clear day, Mt. Rainier appears to rise directly from the 
waters, although as a matter of fact it is actually some forty miles to the east. 
This phenomenon is due to two facts: the extent to which the mountain dwarfs 
the ridges around it, and the fact that it is, like three of the other peaks, some 
distance to the west of the range axis, Mt. Adams being the only one of the 
five that is directly on the line. Mt. Rainier also has the distinction of having 
the longest glacier in the continental United States, the famous Nisqually 
Glacier being over six miles in length. It also has the largest ice-river in the 
Emmons Glacier, which is five and a half miles long. Many of Rainier’s twenty- 
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four glaciers descend well into the forested country below the four thousand 
foot level, where they are easily accessible to visitors, and it was this fact 
which was in, large measure responsible for the area being set aside as the other 
of the state’s two national parks.» 


(Courtesy Seattle Chamber of Commerce) 


Mt. Rainier in the Summer 


The northern Cascades—that part of the range lying just south of the 
Canadian border—like the Olympic Mountains, constitute one of the wildest, 
most inaccessible, and least known, areas of the United States. The region 
is virtually an untamed and untrammeled wilderness, and as a result, is a veritable 
paradise for hunter and fisherman. North of Stevens Pass, no roads cross the 
range on the American side, although a few such projects have been talked 
about in a vague and wishful way but have never progressed beyond the talking 
stage. There are only a few trails and these are dim and far apart. There is 
little there—barring a uranium strike—to attract anyone except the sportsmen, 
so that the region will probably preserve its wilderness character for some time 
to come. 

The Cascade Range in general is a region of lakes and rivers, a journey by 
air on a bright, clear day reveals this fact most readily since the traveller then 
becomes aware of the existence of many topographical features of which he 
had previously been ignorant since they were not visible from either the high- 
way or the railroad. Most of these lakes are glacial in origin while the river 
canyons were scoured out by ice. Fed as they are, by water from the melting 
snows, both lakes and rivers stay ice-cold the year around. It is the presence of 
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this snow and the water from it that gives the range its peculiar beauty since the 
snow in winter assumes all sorts of grotesque forms of pristine beauty while 
in the summer it provides the moisture for the rampant beauty of the meadows 
of wild flowers. 

East of the Cascades lies the Columbia River. This stream, which is one 
of the great river systems of the world, has also been known as the Chinook 
River, the Oregon, and the River of the West. It is second in volume and im- 
portance in the United States, and drains an area of nearly 260,000 square miles. 
Of this, all but about thirty thousand square miles are in the United States, so 
that the drainage area of the river in this country is somewhat greater than the 
total area of France. The Columbia has its rise in British Columbia at a point 
about eighty miles north of the intersection of the Idaho-Montana boundary 
line with the Canadian border. It rises only a few miles to the west of the 
Kootenai River, the latter rising to the east of the Selkirk Range, while the 
Columbia has its origin to the west, and for a number of miles the two streams 
flow parallel to each other, the Columbia flowing north and the Kootenai south. 
In places the two are so close to each other that spring flood waters from the 
one often drain into the other, and in former days a canal connected the two 
streams. The Columbia, after receiving the waters of a few small tributaries, 
including the appropriately named Kicking Horse River, reaches its most north- 
erly point at latitude fifty-two degrees near McGillivray’s Pass. Here it receives 
the waters of the Canoe River, which has come over two hundred miles from 
the depth of the Rocky Mountains, and which was a very important stream 
in the fur trading days. At this point the Columbia is approximately twenty- 
three hundred feet above sea-level. It now makes a wide hairpin curve or U turn 
and reverses the direction of its former flow. After flowing south for some 
distance it enters a chain of lakes, known as Arrow Lakes, from which it 
emerges to receive the waters of the Kootenai River. This latter stream after 
flowing south and east across the State of Montana turns westward and crosses 
the Idaho panhandle, then turns north, reentering Canada before uniting with 
the Columbia. At the confluence of the two streams, the Columbia, although 
it has travelled some six hundred miles, is less than one hundred air miles from 
its headwaters. The Kootenai has come almost as far, but is a little farther in a 
direct line from its place of origin. Shortly before the Columbia enters the 
State of Washington it is joined by the Pend Oreille River. This stream began 
as the Clark’s Fork in Montana, but changed its name after passing through 
Pend Oreille Lake in northern Idaho. From the Canadian boundary the Columbia 
flows through a wide valley to a junction with the Spokane River. This stream 
is the outlet for Coeur d’Alene Lake, which in turn serves as the drainage outlet 
for a large part of northern Idaho. The Columbia then turns westward again. 
Here the water is now backed up by Grand Coulee Dam to form Lake Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, but before the dam was built the river flowed through a turbulent 
canyon. After passing through the lake and over the dam the river continues 
westward and is joined by the Okanogan River, another stream which has its 
origin in Canada. Turning south, the Columbia is joined by the Chelan and 
Wenatchee rivers. Below the confluence with the latter there are three bad 
rapids: Rock Island, where a power dam has been built, Cabinet, the least pic- 
turesque of the three, and Priest Rapids. The latter extends for ten miles in 
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which the river drops a total of seventy feet in almost a straight line, and 
furnishes a great hitherto undeveloped source of hydro-electric power, which 
is now in the course of preliminary development.* Farther down, the Columbia 
is joined by the waters of the Yakima River, the river that is occasionally said 
to run uphill, an apparent phenomenon that is due to the peculiar geographical 
terrain of the immediate vicinity, since between the Kittitas and the Yakima val- 
leys, the river flows in wide, swinging meanders, and has cut a series of spectacular 
watergaps through successive ridges of resistant basalt that extend eastward from 
the Cascade Mountains. One theory to account for this peculiarity is that the 
river formerly flowed in a winding course across a low plain. Then the bedrock 
was folded and the ridges were uplifted across the bed of the stream, but so 
slowly that the river eroded the rocks as rapidly as they rose. Thus was formed 
the narrows or watergaps through the uplifts that form high ridges which stretch 
away to either side of the Yakima River. 

A second theory is that after the formation of the Cascade Mountains, 
erosion removed quantities of debris from the range and deposited it to the 
eastward. There, this material filled the valleys and basins between the Cascades 
and numerous upfolds jutting away from these mountains, including the Saddle 
Mountains and the ridges between the present Kittitas and Yakima valleys. The 
ridges acted as barriers behind which the sediments accumulated as a gently 
sloping alluvial plain, beneath whose surface most of the ridges were buried. 
The Yakima River meandered widely across this plain formed by deposition of 
the overload of debris carried from the Cascade Mountains. Later the Yakima 
River eroded its valley deeper and began to remove the weak sediments it had 
deposited previously. In those places where the river flowed above buried ridges 
of upfolded lava, the hard rock resisted erosion and the meanders became in- 
trenched where the river happened to cross the ridges. The occurrence of level 
terraces perched high above the present stream beds remain as remnants of the 
alluvial plain that once sloped gently eastward from the Cascades. Today the 
flow of the river is generally south, and it gives the appearance of flowing in 
the opposite direction to the flow of the land. 

Below this, but coming in from the east, the Columbia receives the waters 
of the Snake River, which at one time was generally known as the Lewis River, 
or the South Fork of the Columbia. The Snake, which rises near Yellowstone 
Park in the Rocky Mountains, drains over one hundred thousand square miles 
of territory in Wyoming, Nevada, and Idaho, and is itself one of the really 
great river systems of American history. 

A few miles downstream, after being joined by the historic Walla Walla 
River, the Columbia first turns southward and cuts the Wallula Gateway 
through a ridge called the Horse Heaven Hills and then westward to the Pacific, 
en route, in the Columbia Gorge, cutting through the mighty Cascade Range 
itself. Now the river passes over two man-made dams before reaching. the sea. 
In this part of the stream, except for the Klickitat River, most of the tributaries 
come in from the south or Oregon side, and include the Umatilla, the John 
Day, the Deschutes, the Hood, and lastly, the Willamette, all of them streams 
famous in the early history of the Northwest. It is not until the river has again 
turned to the north and just before reaching its estuary that it is joined by an- 
other Washington stream of any appreciable size, the Cowlitz. The estuary 
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of the Columbia River is over thirty-five miles long, and is from three to seven 
miles wide. At the mouth of the river there is a dangerous bar, which has taken 
such an enormous toll of lives and ships that it is known, appropriately enough, 
as the “graveyard of the Pacific.” 

The Columbia River was probably in its origin a series or a chain of lakes 
at a period some thirty million years ago. Gradually as the earth rose and tilted, 
these lakes began to drain their waters toward the ocean and the river was 
formed. While there has probably been a river in the Columbia Valley for 
millions of years, geologists consider the present river to be a young stream, 
since it has narrow and deep gorges, lakes, and rapids, and is engaged in carrying 
the material of the mountains and plateaus to the sea. “One might say that a | 
river has feminine characteristics in that it is no older than it looks.’* The 
Columbia probably owes at least a part of its lower valley to a crack or fault 
in the crust of the earth near the present town of Hood River. If this crack 
or fault had not existed it might have changed the character of the river entirely 
and forced it to the south where it would have united with the Pit or Sacra- 
mento rivers before seeking the sea. The Blue Mountains probably did not 
divert the stream and force it to turn westward since the Columbia cuts its 
way through the mighty chain of the Cascade Mountains at right angles. 
Erosion of this formidable barrier was apparently a long and tedious process. 
Sometimes the river gained, at other times the volcanoes would throw great 
masses of lava and other debris across the channel which the river had so 
laboriously cut. Indian legends tell of the mountains fighting and quarreling 
with one another, and of their hurling boulders into the stream. It was this 
debris that resulted in the formation of areas of slack water in some places, 
of rapids in others, while in still other places great waterfalls thundered over 
the cliffs. 

As the Puget Sound basin is the distinguishing geographical feature of 
western Washington, so the eastern part of the state is characterized by what 
may be called the Inland Empire plain, although it has many other names, and 
strictly speaking is not a plain at all. It is also known as the Columbia plateau, 
although again it is not a plateau but “possesses a highly varied surface of small 
plateaus, both level and tilted, of hills, eroded slopes, high rugged mountains, 
broad valleys and basins, upfolded ridges, and flat plains.”" The most appro- 
priate name for the region is undoubtedly the Columbia Intramontane Province. 
It extends from the Cascade Mountains on the west to the Idaho border on the 
east and is bounded on the north by the Okanogan Highlands just south of 
the British Columbia border, and on the south by the Blue Mountains of 
Oregon. It comprises one of the largest areas of volcanic rock anywhere on 
earth, and is a plain or plateau only in a very general sense since altitudes within 
it vary from a few hundred to a few thousand feet. At the Columbia River, 
which is the lowest point, the elevation may be said to be approximately five 
hundred feet, but there are several scattered basins where the altitude is very 
little, if any, more. From the river the land rises abruptly toward the west ter- 
minating in the foothills of the Cascades. To the eastward the rise is much 
more gradual, and reaches an elevation of two thousand feet near the Idaho 
border although there are several points in the area which are considerably 
higher. There are many ridges and coulees, some carved as the result of glacial 
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action. Some of these coulees have chains of lakes although an almost complete 
absence of surface streams is one of the geographical peculiarities of the region. 
It has been pointed out that except on the eastern fringe this Inland Empire 
plateau has only one stream which maintains its flow throughout the year. But 
despite the present absence of streams, most of the significant features of the 
region had their origin in running water, the channeled scablands and uneven 
distribution of the surface soil being among the results of the great glacial floods 
which once swept over the region. 

The region divides roughly into five sections: the Waterville plateau, the 
Columbia basin, the Yakima folds, the Palouse Hills and the channeled scablands. 
Situated at the northwest corner and extending for some distance up the valley 
of the Okanogan River is the Waterville plateau. On its south side this plateau 
drops down into the Quincy and Hartline basins. The surface of the area 
is moderately rolling and is bisected by both the Grand Coulee and the Columbia 
River, and also crossed in part by Moses Coulee. Lying to the south of the 
Waterville plateau is the Columbia basin proper which consists of the area 
lying just east of the Columbia River. It is in turn divided into two sections 
by the Saddle Mountains and the Frenchman Hills, the Quincy basin being on 
the north and the Pasco basin on the south. Extending off from the latter is 
the Walla Walla valley, which technically, however, is not a part of the 
Columbia basin. West of the river, and east of the Cascade Mountains are the 
ridges and valleys known as the Yakima folds which extend from the Wallula 
Gap on the south to the Wenatchee River on the north. These are a series of 
up-folded hills and ridges alternating with down-folded valleys and coulees. In 
the extreme south lies the Horse Heaven Hills which is the longest of the ridges. 

Occupying the region south and west of Spokane and extending as far 
as the Blue Mountains are the Palouse Hills. Underlaid by basalt and older 
rocks, the hills are covered with a deep, rich soil, the origin of which is some- 
what of a mystery, since it is in such startling contrast to other areas in the 
vicinity and is not composed of residual material from these rocks. The mystery 
is as to how this fertile region came into existence on this basalt foundation. 
Since it is composed principally of dustlike loess mixed with a material called 
volcanic ash the one explanation is that it consists of fine silt brought down 
by the spring floods of the Columbia River or by former glacial melt water. 
After being deposited along the banks of the streams the material dried out 
and was blown eastward to mix with the humus resulting from the decayed 
grass and other vegetation to form the rich, deep, black soil, so well adapted 
to the growing of wheat and peas, that characterizes the Palouse region.” 

West and south of Spokane lie the channeled scablands, a term coined by 
J Harlan Bretz to describe a region that in a sense might be said to almost defy 
description. These were formed by the erosion resulting from glacial melt water 
when the soil down to bedrock was torn away by the action of the water, 
“bad lands” in the true sense of the term which was originally applied to lands 
that were difficult to cross. But the region is not one of unrelieved barrenness 
since these scablands have been incised in the surface of more favored regions, 
so that fertile areas quite generally alternate with the barren lands. 

To the north of the intermontane plateau, and extending from the Cascade 
Mountains to the Pend Oreille Valley on the east, the Okanogan Highlands 
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roughly divide the state from Canada on the north. They are somewhat like a 
giant rib extending out from the backbone of the Cascades toward the Rockies. 
Or to change the figure of speech they may be compared to the rung of a 
ladder between two mountain ranges. Although the crests of the divides often 
reach an elevation of from two to four thousand feet, the slopes of the hills 
are seldom abrupt or sharp. From a distance they give the appearance of a 
gently rolling region. They are not at all heavily wooded, nor is there any 
considerable amount of undergrowth. In fact, they have much the appearance 
of a park, open, and only sparsely covered with timber. Of their drainage 
streams, some like the Okanogan and Sanpoil rivers flow to the south, while 
others such as the Colville River flow in the opposite direction, but the waters 
of all of them ultimately reach the ocean by way of the Columbia River. 

The smallest distinct physiographic area of the state lies in the extreme 
southeastern corner and extends over into the state of Oregon. These are the 
Blue Mountains which largely are rounded domes of basalt rising to a height 
of more than nine thousand feet above sea-level and from two to six thousand 
feet above the surrounding countryside. Covered with an abundant growth of 
timber, which is responsible for their name since from a distance they have a 
distinctive dark blue appearance, they are characterized by many basins and by 
broad and fertile valleys, and their deep streams offer excellent fishing. It was 
the proximity of this timber that was partially responsible for the establishment 
of the first American settlement within the area of the present State of Wash- 
ington—the Whitman mission at “Waiilatpu,” the place of the rye grass, the 
Indians called it, not far from the present city of Walla Walla.» 

Another distinctive feature of the topography of Washington is the multitude 
of lakes that exist in virtually every part of the state, with the exception of 
the extreme southeast. The largest is Lake Franklin D. Roosevelt, which also 
has the distinction of being man-made since it is a reservoir formed in the 
valley of the Columbia River by waters backed up by Grand Coulee Dam. 
This artificial lake or reservoir proper is thirty-seven miles long, and is listed 
as minor navigable water, but the water is backed up almost to the Canadian 
border, one hundred and fifty miles away. 

Probably the two most outstanding of the natural lakes of the state are 
Lake Washington and Lake Chelan, one on the western side of the mountains 
and the other nestled among the eastern slopes of the Cascades. Both are of 
glacial origin and lie in glaciated valleys but beyond this they have very little 
in common. Lake Chelan, which is some fifty odd miles in length, being one of 
the largest of the glacial lakes, has a depth of more than fifteen hundred feet, 
its bottom thus being more than three hundred feet below sea level. It is one of the 
most distinctive and beautiful lakes to be found anywhere on the North 
American continent. Fed by glacier streams its waters are so free from mineral 
salts that they can be used to fill storage batteries. The mountains tower ten 
thousand feet above the lake, and! the vertical walls often rise directly from 
the water so that for miles a boat can not make a landing, in fact the upper 
or western’ end is accessible only by boat. Here the grandest scenery is to be 
found and there are a number of resorts from which pack trips can be made 
back into the primitive wilderness. The lake drains! into the Columbia River 
by way of the Chelan River, a tempestuous, gorge-like stream interesting for 
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the opalescent blue of its waters and for the fact that in a course of only three 
and a half miles it has a drop of four hundred feet. 

Lake Washington, which is twenty-six miles long, lies on the immediate 
outskirts of the city of Seattle, and is in marked, contrast to Lake Chelan. While 
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the latter lies in a region only sparsely settled, Lake Washington has the ad- 
vantage or the disadvantage of being adjacent to the largest city in the state. 
It is nineteen miles long and on the average about two miles wide with some 
seventy-five miles of shoreline and an approximate area of about thirty square 
miles. Not a deep lake, its surface is only a few feet above low tide in Puget 
Sound. Although a fresh water lake, it is connected by means of smaller Lake 
Union, lying to the west, and a ship canal with Puget Sound, which makes it 
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possible for ships to pass freely back and forth. Seattle is thus both a seaport 
and a lakeport city. One of the locks in the canal is eighty feet wide, the other 
thirty feet, and in capacity these locks are exceeded in North America only 
by those of the Panama Canal. Over seven hundred vessels have passed through 
the canal in the course of a single day. The shore line of Lake Washington 
is regular and generally rises only a few feet above the surface of the water. 
It is lined with city and suburban homes, and in places with a considerable 
number of industrial plants.”? 

The smaller lakes of which there are nearly nine hundred and fifty that 
have names, and probably almost as many more that do not, are mostly glacial 
in origin. As previously noted they are distributed rather regularly throughout 
the state except for the southeastern portion. Those in the vicinity of the 
larger cities, such as Liberty, Loon, Deer, and Diamond lakes near Spokane, 
Lake Whatcom near Bellingham, and Lake Stevens, only a few miles from 
Everett, serve as summer resorts for the residents of those urban areas. 

Many of the names of these lakes are of Indian origin. Thus there is Lake 
Tyee, Lake Ozette and Quinault Lake on the Olympic peninsula. Lake Kachees 
and Lake Keechelus are both in the high Cascades, and are probably more 
familiar to tourists than any others in the state since United States Highway 
Number 1o runs along their banks for several miles. Other lakes that might 
serve as illustrations are Lake Osoyoos, in the eastern part of the state and 
just south of the Canadian border, and Lake Samish, which is south of Bell- 
ingham. A good many of the lake names are duplicated. Thus there are three 
lakes bearing the name of Blue, one on the Cispus River south of Mt. Rainier, 
another near Mt. Baker in the northwestern part of the state, and the third 
not far from the health resort of Soap Lake in eastern Washington. Three 
lakes all of which bear the name of Silver are located respectively near Mt. 
Baker in the wild country of the Nooksack River, near the town of Medical 
Lake in Spokane County, and near Mt. St. Helens in the southern part of the 
state. There are also three Chain Lakes, and two which are called Deep Lake. 
The names Soap Lake and Medical Lake testify to the fact that some of the 
lake waters are highly chemicalized and possess medicinal or therapeutic qualities. 

The climate* of the state is greatly modified by the immediate proximity 
of the Pacific Ocean and the warm Japanese Current. But as in so many other 
cases, the Cascade Mountains divide the state into two somewhat dissimilar 
climatic regions. The movement of winds and storms is generally from the 
west since the state is in the belt of the prevailing westerlies. In the summer 
the prevailing wind is generally from the southwest, while in the winter it is 
from the northwest, although both direction and velocity will be affected 
in any particular locality by the prevailing land forms, such as mountain 
barriers and valleys. 

The region west of the mountains has much more rainfall, cooler summers, 
and warmer winters, than the region to the east. The winds from the ocean 
in striking the mountains lose the greater part of their moisture on the western 
slopes with the result that east of the Cascades there is a “rain-shadow” ex- 
tending almost from the Columbia River to the Idaho boundary line. Precipita- 
tion varies from one hundred to two hundred inches annually in some parts 
of the Olympic peninsula making it the wettest region in all North America, 
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while the town of Sequim which is only a few miles away but on the northeast 
corner of the peninsula and hence in the rain shadow of the Olympic Moun- 
tains has only sixteen inches of rain annually, so little in fact that irrigation is 
necessary to provide pasturage for dairy cattle. Seattle with thirty-four inches 
of rainfall annually, and Centralia with forty-five are much more representative 
of the western region, however. 

East of the mountains the summers are considerably warmer and the 
winters generally much colder than on the coast. Maximum temperatures of 
more than one hundred degrees are not at all uncommon in the summer months 
in central and eastern Washington, although the average temperature is much 
lower. The highest temperature ever recorded in the state was 118 degrees 
in Grant County on the thirtieth of July, in 1937, while the coldest was 42 
degrees below zero registered at Deer Park, north of Spokane, on the twentieth 
day of January in the same year. Along the Pacific Ocean the number of frost- 
free days is generally in excess of three hundred and flowers often bloom 
the year around. In the Puget Sound Basin, two hundred and more frost 
free days may be expected, but east of the mountains the number seldom ex- 
ceeds one hundred and sixty, and is extremely apt to be more in the neighbor- 
hood of one hundred. Killing frosts often occur as late as the fifteenth of May, 
and can be expected as early as the first of September. On the Olympic Pen- 
insula, Tatoosh Island has an average July temperature of fifty-five degrees, 
while Seattle’s average for the same month is sixty-six degrees, and Spokane’s 
sixty-nine. For the month of January, the averages are Seattle and Tatoosh, 
both forty-one degrees, while at Spokane it is only twenty-seven degrees. 

Similarly the precipitation in the eastern part of the state is considerably 
less than in the western portion, although in both areas the winter months are 
considerably wetter than is the summer ‘season. East of the Cascades there is 
generally less than thirty inches of rainfall annually although the amount varies 
greatly from place to place, the northeast and southeast sections receiving con- 
siderably more, while there are places that have as little as seven or ten inches 
of precipitation annually, an amount not sufficient for anything except the poorer 
types of vegetation such as sagebrush. Much of the precipitation in the moun- 
tains is in the form of snow; the Cascades are noted as mountains of an extremely 
heavy snowfall; and the same is true to a certain extent of all of eastern Wash- 
ington. This is a fact of considerable economic importance since the snow pack 
in the mountains constitutes a storage reservoir from which water is released 
more or less gradually over the spring and summer months. Occasionally when 
the snow melts too rapidly, and the run-off is too precipitate, disastrous floods 
result in the lowlands particularly in the valley of the Columbia River, although 
other stream valleys are by no means immune. The amount of snowfall varies 
from year to year, and from place to place. In the Puget Sound basin and 
especially along the coast there is generally none at all, and seldom more than 
four or five inches in the course of a year. There the snow often melts as soon 
as it hits the ground. In the eastern part of the state the total snowfall may vary 
from eight to ten inches up to five or six feet, while in the mountains there 
may be as much as fifteen or sixteen feet although there have been years in 
which this mountain snowfall could have been measured in inches rather than 
in feet. On one occasion, the ski tournament held at the town of Leavenworth, 
Washington 2 
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deep in the Cascades, had to import snow and the spectators watched the jumps 
from a grassy hillside. 

This then is the physical setting of the State of Washington, a region 
of startling geographical contrasts, of rich and abundant natural resources, of 
treasures hidden and waiting only to be found and exploited. It is a land, not 
of milk and honey, but one of fish, of fur, and of forests, a land where the 
people even yet dwell close to nature and where the frontier still persists, 
not only in the daily life of the people but in their established habits and ingrained 
methods of thought. It is a land whose original inhabitants combined similarly 
with diversity and which today demands initiative and purpose. Rewards are to 
be won but they are not for the faint-hearted and purposeless; the Northwest 
Frontier has riches and treasures to bestow only on those who prove themselves 
worthy to receive them. 
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GHAPTER I 


The Native Races 


HE NATIVE INHABITANTS of the present State of Washington 
were divided into two distinct major groups by the Cascade Moun- 
tains. The differences between the two groups were very largely the 
effects of environment since there is almost as much difference between 

the two regions as there is between the states of Maine and California. Those 
Indians: who lived along the coast were of the same general culture group as 
the other tribes who lived in the territory extending from the southern boundary 
of present-day Alaska down the coast of Washington and Oregon as far as 
the present Humboldt Bay in northern California. These groups were dis- 
tinguished by several major characteristics: the possession of large wooden 
houses and of dug-out canoes, a scantiness of dress that came close to complete 
nudity, an almost complete dependence upon the sea for food, and an almost 
total lack of any feeling of political unity. So marked was this absence that 
the word “tribe” as it is used in the region east of the Rocky Mountains, 
cannot correctly be applied to the Indians of the Pacific Northwest. There 
were many differences among the various groups, in fact there were differences 
between villages in the same immediate locality. The differences were most 
pronounced among the groups living in a strip of territory from twenty-five 
to fifty miles wide along the north bank of the Columbia River, and whose 
variations from the others were pronounced enough to justify classifying 
them as a sub-group of the coast family. These latter may be designated the 
Chinooks, and the term “Sound tribes” applied to the others in the western 
part of the state. 

In the region comprising the extreme northwest and including the San 
Juan Island group, were to be found the Nooksack, Lummi, Samish, and Skagit 
groups. Farther to the south and centering largely around the eastern shore 
of Puget Sound and its river tributaries, were a number of villages that were 
given the collective name of Nisqually. Their individual group names generally 
ended in the letters “ish” which seems to have meant “people” or “the people,” 
and which indicates that these Indians belonged to the Salish linguistic group. 
The group names are preserved today in the names of the rivers and streams 
along whose banks these people made their permanent homes, as for example 
the Snohomish, the Stillaguamish and the Skykomish. On the peninsula between 
Puget Sound and the ocean there were several tribes. The Makah, who were 
originally a Nootka group that had earlier migrated across the strait, lived on 
the tip of the peninsula in the region around present Neah Bay, while along 
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the straits proper were the Clallam or Klallam, whose name is perpetuated 
in that of one of the counties of the state. Another peculiarity of these Indians 
is that individual groups might be called by several names—the name they 
called themselves was not always the same as the one by which they were 
known to their neighbors. Thus the name Makah was the one given them by 
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their neighbors the Klallams, but the Makah knew themselves by the name of 
“Clas-saht.’? South of the Makah were the Quileute, Queets and Quinault tribes. 
North of the Chehalis River lived the Copalis, Humptulips, Wynoche and Satsop 
groups, some of whom give their names to localities in that region today. In 
the Gray’s Harbor country generally, and more specifically on the rivers which 
bear those names, lived the Chehalis and Cowlitz Indians. 

The physical characteristics of these various groups naturally had much 
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in common. Short and squat, bow-legged but with strong limbs, broad faced 
with a prominent nose, they had a definitely Oriental appearance. The cos- 
tumes of the men particularly left a great deal to be desired, being somewhat 
similar to that which Kipling attributed to Gunga Din. Of the Gray’s Harbor 
Indians an early observer noted that the “men were entirely naked, and the 
women, except a small apron before, made of rushes, were also in a state of 
nature.”® The costume, when one was worn, quite often consisted of nothing 
more than the skin of an animal or a blanket fastened over the shoulders. In 
the early days this blanket might have been woven of dog’s hair, with which 
the down of birds and bark fibre, especially the inner bark of the cedar, was 
sometimes mixed. Wooly dogs of moderate size with long thick coats, usually 
white and with fine, long hair, were kept for the specific purpose of providing 
the coarse wool of which these blankets were made. They were as closely shorn as 
sheep and were treated in about the same manner.* They were kept constantly 
penned up, the pen often consisting of a small island in Puget Sound or in a 
nearby stream, and seem to have constituted a considerable source of individual 
and tribal wealth. These Indians were unique in one characteristic, both men and 
women usually wore a hat—probably as a matter of necessity, the climate of 
the region being what it was, and still is for that matter. This hat was a cone- 
shaped, water-proof affair, woven of native roots and grasses and occasionally 
ornamented with crude pictures. Often these hats showed considerable artistry 
and ingenuity in both structure and design. This was also true of capes fash- 
ioned from the same materials which were favored by some individuals during 
the rainy season. 

The great staple food was fish, generally salmon. Among many of these 
coast groups the two were synonymous. The salmon was viewed by these 
people with something of the reverence and veneration with which the tribes 
of the Great Plains regarded the buffalo.* The eggs were also utilized as the 
oil base for the paint which was used in woodworking and for other decora- 
tive purposes. But the diet included other varieties of fish, the sturgeon, her- 
ring, cod, and smelt, as well as shell fish and several of the fresh water varieties. 
A variety of smelt, because of their extreme oiliness, were generally known as 
candle-fish, and when dried were often used for purposes of illumination as a 
torch or candle. All of the fish were taken in a variety of ways, the net, hook, 
spear, and rake, being among the most common methods. In contrast to their 
northern neighbors in British Columbia, the Sound groups apparently made 
less use of the weir and other elaborate traps. These devices were common 
not only in the north but also among the tribes dwelling in the eastern part 
of the state. The weir, which was often nothing more than a tight pole fence 
built across the stream, and provided with platforms, was common on the 
streanys of the Olympic peninsula such as the Quinault River. The Makah of 
the Cape Flattery region also engaged in whaling, the technique of which 
they had brought with them from Vancouver Island, where it was a regular 
occupation of the natives. But they were the only Washington group who 
ventured out in the ocean after whales—a truly hazardous undertaking— 
although other coast tribes made full use of such of these giant mammals as 
became stranded along the shore. The Makah also seem to have made con- 
siderable use of the halibut as food and to have taken them by means of a 
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hook and line. These fish, dried, also constituted an article of trade with their 
neighbors who lived at a greater distance from the source of supply. 

All of the tribes supplemented their fish diet to a greater or less extent 
with roots, nuts, berries, wild fowl, and game, all of which existed in abun- 
dance. Pine tree moss was also dried and made into a paste which is said to 
have looked like “sheets of glue and to have tasted like soap.”7 Some of the 
tribes, living a distance back from Puget Sound probably made almost as 
much use of roots and game as they did of fish. The fish was preserved for 
winter use by being dried in the sun or smoked over a slow fire, and then 
stored in baskets. Cooking was generally by roasting in the ashes, by baking 
or by boiling. In baking the fish was split down the backbone, the bone re-— 
moved and the two sides opened out, and then cooked on a split stick before 
the fire. Having no pottery or metal work, in boiling reliance was had on 
wooden bowls or pots, or on water-tight baskets, neither of which could be 
placed on the fire. So the water was brought to a boil by the simple expedient 
of placing hot stones in it, wooden tongs being used to handle the red hot rocks. 
This process would seem at first glance to be somewhat slow and tedious. But 
Captain William Clark in his descent of the Columbia River, apparently did 
not find that such was the case. Under the date of Thursday, October 17, 1805, 
he relates that upon being invited in to an Indian house, his host set to work 
to provide him with something to eat. After heating a number of round stones, 
“4 woman handed him a basket of water and a large Salmon about half Dried, 
when the Stones were hot he put them into the basket of water with the fish 
which was soon sufficiently boiled for use it was then taken out put on a 
platter of rushes neatly made, and set before me.” Later he notes that the 
boiled fish “was delicious.’ (Those doubtful ones who do not care to take 
the Captain’s word for it might perform some experiments of their own.) 
However undercooking was probably an accepted characteristic of the culinary 
art among the Indians, but raw salmon is not necessarily unhealthy or un- 
palatable, and is, in fact, highly esteemed by some epicures. 

In craftsmanship, these groups were notably adept in the construction of 
plank houses which were a specialty among the Indians of the coast, and ap- 
parently unknown among any other tribes in America. The wood used was 
the western red cedar, which has the advantage of being soft and straight 
grained and which splits easily enough to make stone tool carpentry feasible. 
The trees were felled and split into planks, each of which was from two or 
three inches in thickness, two feet in width and of varying lengths. The houses, 
which often took years to build, were sometimes one hundred feet in length, 
and housed several related families. One feast house, built possibly as an act 
of ostentation, is said to have been five hundred and forty feet in length, 
but the average house was probably only about forty feet long and twenty 
feet wide. The roof was made of planks which sometimes overlapped by several 
inches while the walls were of planks set vertically in the ground. Since these 
were quite often of different lengths, they were set at different depths, the 
longer ones naturally being set more deeply than the others. Occasionally the 
wall planks were arranged horizontally and bevelled at the edges so that they 


overlapped. They were fastened together with cords much in the same fashion 
as a modern Venetian blind. 
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Inside the house the floor was generally of dirt sprinkled with sand, al- 
though occasionally it was made of planks or covered with mats. These mats 
were made from rushes such as the familiar cattails that abound in swamp 
lands everywhere in the state. Other mats made of the same kind of materials 
were hung from the ceiling to divide the space among the various family units.» 
Sleeping platforms about four feet wide and the same distance above the floor, 
occupied three sides of the room, and in front of these were smaller and 
narrower platforms, about two feet high, which served as benches. Sometimes 
there was a second tier of bunks which often served as storage space during 
the day. Like the modern apartment dweller, the Indians often had to unload 
the bed before they could retire for the night. With a dirt floor, the fire 
was generally built in a trough dug lengthwise, and there was a fire for each 
family. When there were four families to a house, which was by no means 
an unusual arrangement, there was a fire in each corner. With a plank or mat 
floor, resort, naturally was had to a fireplace. The doors and entrances to the 
house were small and generally three or four feet from the ground. Usually 
there was more than one, and often at opposite ends, to allow for easy escape 
in case of fire or an unexpected attack. These plank houses were the winter 
homes of the natives, in the summer the Indians camped out. The long house 
was often deserted as early as March or April, depending on when the rains 
ceased, in favor of the summer camp. Here protection against the elements was 
not of vital importance, so the structure of the summer house generally con- 
sisted of nothing more than a framework of poles, covered with mats and bark. 

Another specialty which the coast tribes shared with the Chinooks, who 
lived along the Columbia River, and which is responsible for the name of Canoe 
Indians being applied indiscriminately to both groups, was the famous dug-out 
canoe, in the construction of which they were past masters. It was always built 
from a single white cedar log, anywhere from ten to fifty feet in length, depend- 
ing on the purpose for which it was intended, hollowed out and shaped by the 
use of the fire which was carefully controlled and which tempered the wood as 
the fire progressed. The burned portion was carefully scraped out, and this 
process of alternate burning and scraping would seem to have been long and 
tedious. These canoes were the distinctive feature of Indian life among the 
coast tribes of the Pacific Northwest, for without the canoe the life of these 
Indians would have been altered as much as that of the Plains Indians would 
have been changed by being deprived of the horse. The largest of these canoes 
could accommodate from thirty to forty persons or carry some five tons of 
cargo, and shipped very little water even in heavy seas. On the coast, the canoes 
had sharp pointed ends, and on both bow and stern was an extra curved projection, 
carved separately and attached with wooden pegs, but fitted so perfectly 
as to be watertight. Upriver a blunt end canoe was favored as being better 
adapted for sliding over sandbars, and being poled rather than paddled, through 
small creeks and streams. Some of these craft, especially the seagoing canoes 
of the Cape Flattery and Quinault River districts, are still in use today, princi- 
pally as tourist attractions, although their serviceability is unimpaired. 

In weaving these Indians had also attained a consderable degree of technical 
and artistic skill as watertight baskets and hats, and the use of fairly complex 
designs, testify. These designs consisted of birds and flowers as well as geome- 
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tric figures, which were represented in various colors and worked into the 
design of the basket. Both hats and baskets were made in the winter from 
materials that had been collected the summer before and carefully dried and 
cured. These consisted of the roots of plants and young trees such as spruce 
and cedar, and various grasses and plants such as bear grass, Oregon grape, 
and maidenhair fern. Some of the materials not being native to the region were 
acquired by trade from other tribes, bear grass, which was also known as 
squaw grass, in particular coming from the mountains, and being acquired 
by trade for dried fish and other commodities from the coast. Whatever 
purpose for which it was intended, each basket was a work of art, and experts 
have declared that the baskets made in the Pacific Northwest were among the 
finest and most beautiful made in America The native dyes, made from 
roots, berries and seeds, were so good that some baskets, hundreds of years 
old, still retain their original coloring. 

The system of Indian government was simplicity itself, there being prac- 
tically none since each individual warrior was entirely the master of his own 
actions, and thus to a certain extent of his own destiny. There were nominal 
chiefs but their authority and leadership was much more apparent than real, 
as they could not compel their followers to act in any particular way at any 
designated time. (The Indian was thus the original rugged individualist.) It 
was one of the major delusions of the whites and a prolific source of trouble 
with the native tribes, that the white man persisted in believing, despite adequate 
evidence to the contrary, that the Indian system of government was similar to 
that in vogue among Americans and Europeans, and that a treaty signed with 
a particular chief was binding upon his followers. This delusion, and delusion 
it certainly was, has persisted throughout the entire course of the history of 
the United States and is still held in some quarters today. 

The only evidence of hereditary rank or caste was that wealth was oc- 
casionally inherited although the examples of this are not too numerous since 
the Indian was notoriously improvident—it was generally a case of feast or 
famine—and individuals were often in dire want although living in the midst 
of plenty, a plenty that could not be duplicated anywhere else among the 
native tribes of the United States. Wealth consisted chiefly of personal prop- 
erty in the form of canoes, slaves, baskets, and especially the planks from which 
the long house was built. Each plank represented a tremendous amount of 
labor and was therefore a definite capital asset. While there was considerable 
emphasis on what we might call “social prestige”. today, there was little real 
distinction between the so-called upper class and the common people, since the 
line of distinction was very fluid and indistinct. Such distincton as there was 
was by no means permanent, an individual could rise or fall in the social scale by 
his own efforts or lack of effort, since the personal prestige of everyone de- 
pended upon the amount of wealth that he was able to accumulate, and the 
number of potlatches that he was able to hold. 

Slaves were held by nearly all of the tribes although in most cases the 
number held by any one family was rather limited, seldom exceeding three 
or four. On the coast they probably did not exceed six per cent of the total 
population, perhaps even less, and certainly constituted a lower percentage in 
the interior of the region. The slaves generally lived in the same house with 
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their owners, and had the same food although they ate after the others had 
finished. They slept in the poorest and coldest places, did the hardest work, and 
had few, if any, comforts and luxuries, but were not often physically mistreated 
or abused, since it would have been poor economy to have done so, although 
occasions are not unknown where they were put to death from mere whim 
or caprice. Apparently the worst thing about the lot of the slave was that it 
was permanent. “Once a slave, always a slave,” seems to have been the general 
rule, and except for a few groups such as the Quinault, the slave could not 
improve his status in any way. However, to kill a slave was not regarded as a 
crime, and one or more slaves were often sacrificed at the funeral of their 
owner, or even buried alive with the corpse. Most of the slave class consisted 
of captives taken in war, or purchased or traded from other tribes. They were 
also secured by regularly planned raids, and since they were bartered or traded 
just like any other articles of merchandise among the various tribes to a very 
considerable extent, there would seem to have been what might properly be 
called an organized slave trade in existence. 

Almost without exception the Indians of the Puget Sound region were 
inveterate gamblers. They would risk a bet on almost anything and have been 
known to gamble away their property, their wives and children and even their 
own personal freedom. One of the favorite games was the stick game in which 
an individual guessed as to which of his opponent’s hands contained a certain 
object, generally a small piece of wood which was elaborately fashioned and 
decorated. Each side started with twenty counters, if the guess was wrong, one 
counter was transferred to the opponent’s pile, if correct, the guesser gained 
a counter and the stick changed hands. The game went on until all forty counters 
had been won by one side or the other, so that it might—and often did—last 
for days. Each participant had his adherents and supporters, and these attempted 
to distract the opponents by singing and other devices. Among most of the 
tribes, gambling took on the nature of big business and each village generally 
had a group of professionals or specialists who were believed to have a certain 
“power” and who might represent their village against other villages. 

The position of women was about what might have been expected. Wives 
were purchased by means of presents given to her family, the preliminaries 
being conducted with considerable ceremony and according to well-established 
rules. After the marriage, the wife’s position was somewhat that of a drudge 
although, if there were slaves in the household, they took care of the harder 
and more difficult tasks. But, on the whole, the wife had charge of all the work 
except for the hunting and fishing, the building of the canoes and so forth. 
There was a rather definite division of labor and it is probable that the woman’s 
position was by no means entirely one of hardship. Divorce was relatively easy 
but was comparatively rare since polygamy was also the rule and the man 
did not need to dispense with one wife in order to acquire another. Many men 
could not afford the luxury of plural marriage, and even the wealthiest members 
of the group seldom had more than three or four wives, although the number 
is known, upon occasion to have gone as high as twenty. Plural wives were 
often sisters, or at least cousins, since this was believed to make for harmony in 
the household, and the first wife was always in authority over the others. 
Modesty was not esteemed a particular virtue and the hiring out of wives, 
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especially slave wives, for the purpose of prostitution was so common as to 
constitute a regular source of revenue. 

Disease was not a common cause of death among a people who lived so 
precariously as these Indians. The chief maladies were those that were caused 
by exposure to the elements, and included disorders of the throat and lungs, 
rheumatism, and various types of fevers. For these the Indians had an assort- 
ment of remedies such as herbs and plants, and had discovered from practical 
experience that certain plants and herbs were useful under certain conditions. 
Thus the balsam of treas was used in the treatment of burns and cuts, while 
other products were considered to be of value for the alleviation of coughs 
and colds. For a poultice the inside bark of the skunk-weed was used, for 
an emetic a concoction made from the camas root. An extract made from the 
cucumber vine was used as both an emetic and cathartic, while to produce an 
abortion or to aid in child-birth a powder made from the tail of a rattlesnake 
was considered to be of value. Sores were often cauterized and swellings 
scarified, while bruises and sprains were treated with a medicine made from 
colt’s foot.» The cascara plant was also used as a medicine, being brewed into 
a strong tea and given for almost every affliction of the flesh. The same was 
true of the leaf of the bear-berry or kinnikinnick which was dried and smoked 
as a medicine and a narcotic. Other plants such as the salal and dogwood were 
also used for medicinal purposes, the inner bark of the latter being especially 
esteemed. The use of all of these medicines were decidedly unscientific, if a little 
was good, more was better, a belief that often resulted in over-dosing so that 
the cure was sometimes to be more dreaded than the disease.» But despite this 
the Indians did have considerable knowledge of a crude materia medica and a 
rather useful study might be made by compiling a list of the various herbs 
and plants used by the different native groups and comparing them with some 
of the remedies used by the pioneers. The results might be of considerable 
interest and importance. 

If the measure of a culture or civilization can be determined by the 
manner in which it cares for its dead, the Indians of the Pacific Northwest 
should rank fairly high. Death was something that the primitive mind found 
it difficult to comprehend or even to fully understand, and so, quite naturally, 
as a phenomenon it was surrounded by a good many taboos and ceremonies. 
Although the body of a slave might be left in the woods to be taken care of 
by the wolves, or weighted and dumped into the nearest stream or other 
body of water, the bodies of the other members of the tribe were disposed of 
by being buried in the ground, or being placed in canoes or boxes which were 
then suspended from trees, or elevated on platforms. Unlike most Indians, the 
natives of the Northwest had regular cemeteries or burying grounds such as 
Memaloose Island in the Columbia River, which was known as the Island of 
the Dead and which had been used as a cemetery for a long period of time. 
The fear of the dead, which is common to most primitive peoples, was especially 
strong among the Indians of the region. No one wanted to touch a dead bod 
so the task of preparing the corpse for burial was usually performed by out- 
siders, the equivalent of the present undertaker. These persons were paid for 
their services and went through an elaborate purification ceremony afterwards. 
Any personal property left by the deseased which was placed with the corpse 
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in order to accompany it to the spirit world was first “killed” or rendered 
useless in order to keep it from being stolen. Slaves were sometimes killed in 
order that they might accompany the spirit of the deceased person, and in a 
few cases the house of the dead man was burned so that the ghost could not 
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return to it. After death it was believed that the spirit of the deceased went to 
a land of the dead, where there was always plenty to eat but where one 
suffered from loneliness, which is probably at least partially the explanation of 
why the slaves were provided to accompany him. The period of mourning 
for relatives was generally five days, the time required to make the journey to 
spirit land, but widows and widowers mourned for a year. Then came the 
great feast for the dead, a ceremony designed largely to restore the mourners 
to normal conditions of living.” 

One distinctive institution of the tribes of this region was that of the 
“potlatch” which, while it was not unknown among the tribes east of the 
Cascade Mountains, did not exist there to anywhere near the extent that it 
did on the coast. It was considered especially meritorious for a person of great 
wealth to give away a large share of what he had accumulated and to start again 
as it were, from the beginning. To do this he would give a “potlatch” or 
great feast at the conclusion of which lavish gifts were bestowed upon all 
the guests. Hosts also vied with one another in abundance of food which 
they could provide. The feasting might, and often did, last for several days 
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or a week; at the end of that time the gifts were presented. Since the size and 
value of the gift indicated the esteem in which the recipient was held, invidious 
comparisons among the guests were inevitable; there were generally some guests 
who felt aggrieved or slighted at the comparative ae of ae 
gift, and often a whole series of fights and quarrels followed in the wake o 
the celebration. The host had also suffered a considerable diminution of his 
personal fortune. But this did not last for long. The guests had ere all, 
or practically all, of the members of one’s own group—certainly all of the more 
important ones—and generally people of significance and social position from 
nearby villages, and since each guest was expected to hold a potlatch of his 
own within a reasonable time, and to present the original host with a gift more 
valuable than the one he had received, it naturally followed that the latter 
could not remain impoverished for any considerable length of time. The 
otlatch has been called—probably accurately—a form of Indian communism, 
and has also been said to constitute an example of the putting out of capital 
goods at a high rate of interest. It has been said to have been one of the main 
reasons why the white settlers had so much difficulty in introducing their 
own institutions and concepts among the Indians.* It was certainly an early 
American variety of a “share the wealth plan,” long antedating the Senator 
from Louisiana. The Indian variety also had one great advantage or virtue, 
it at least got the wealth into fairly rapid circulation. 

The territory around the mouth of the Columbia River and extending 
some distance inland was occupied by the Chinooks who were apparently 
much more numerous on the Oregon side of the river than they were on 
the northern bank. On the Washington side they were divided into two 
groups, the lower Chinooks, who occupied the region between the ocean 
and the Cowlitz River, and the upper Chinooks, who were also upon occasion 
known as the Watlalas, inhabited the territory between the Cowlitz River 
and the falls of the Columbia River. Both of these groups suffered greatly 
from the fact that their country was the first to attract the attention of the 
whites as a place of settlement, and they thus received the first impact of white 
civilization, with the result that in some cases entire groups, or villages, were 
exterminated within a period of a few years. The culture of the Chinooks was 
probably in a period of decline before the appearance of the white man—we 
know that Indian culture underwent changes of its own without any aid 
or assistance from the whites—but this decline was apparently accelerated to a 
considerable extent by the experience of their contacts with the Americans 
and the Europeans. Although the Chinooks have a well-deserved reputation as 
thieves, one early visitor noted that while they were very numerous they 
were extremely civil, “not even offering to steal.” He described the men as 
“strait-limbed, fine-looking fellows” and the women as “very pretty.”* So 
severe was the decimation caused by the inroads of the white man’s vices and 
disease that at no time since the discovery of the Northwest coast has the 
Indian population been at all in proportion to the number of inhabitants that 
the land could have supported. 

Physically the Chinooks were somewhat darker than the Indians who 
lived in the vicinity of Puget Sound. In stature the men were about five feet 
six inches in height, the women a little shorter as a rule. Both were heavy set 
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with bowed legs, which in addition were often deformed, both conditions 
being caused by their almost constant squatting position in their canoes. Their 
physical appearance was said to improve in direct ratio to the distance they 
lived from the river, since there was corresponding less dependence upon the 
canoe as a means of transportation. Like the tribes farther north they built large 
seagoing canoes which often made trips on the open ocean as far north as 
Vancouver Island, and as far south as Cape Blanco.” 

It was among these people that the deformity known as “head-flattening” 
existed. It was brought about by fastening a board across a baby’s forehead 
until the head grew into an assumed rather peaked appearance. It was described 
as giving the head a very distorted appearance from a side view, resembling 
“a human face carved out of a flat piece of plank,” as one person expressed 
it,* but from the front the appearance was said to be not at all unpleasing. 
During the process the child seemed to suffer no pain or experience any in- 
convenience. The origin of the custom is unknown. Bancroft speaks of it 
as “that strange infatuation which lies at the bottom of fashion and orna- 
mentation,”** and it may be that the deformity served as a badge of distinction 
since it was considered the distinguishing mark of membership in the dominant 
group, as no slave was permitted to have this particular adornment.* The territory 
in which this custom was practiced was somewhat restricted, it being most 
common in the area immediately adjacent to the Columbia River, and _be- 
coming less important in direct ratio to the distance from the mouth of the 
river. The practice was almost unknown in the district east of the Cascades. 
The Chinooks were also addicted to the practice of piercing or slitting the 
cartilage of the nose or ears, and suspending from them long strings of shells. 
After the coming of the white traders, beads of various and sundry colors, 
as well as other articles of trade, were substituted for the shells. 

Slavery and the slave trade developed among the Chinooks as nowhere 
else in the region due to the fact that they were less of a war-like tribe and 
more of a commercial nation than the other Indians of the Pacific North- 
west. The basis of slavery here as almost everywhere else was the slave trade, 
and the Chinooks, who made it one of their chief occupations became, as 
one result, one of the wealthiest of all the tribes. Many of the slaves were 
acquired from the Indians of the interior, the Chinooks regularly making ex- 
peditions to the Cascades of the Columbia River for the purpose of trading 
fish and other articles of the coast for the slaves which the tribes east of 
there had accumulated. These interior tribes regularly made raids on their 
neighbors for the purpose of acquiring slaves to be traded to the Chinooks. 
By the latter the captives were distributed to the various Indian villages up 
and down the coast, the Chinooks making a profit at every stage of the trans- 
action. The price of a slave varied according to quality and to circumstances, 
it might range all the way from a few beads, to a small piece of copper 
(after the coming of the white man), several blankets, or in extreme cases, 
a valuable canoe. 

As was the case farther north the slaves usually lived in the same house 
with their owners but performed all of the drudgery and menial work of 
the camp or village, such as cutting and gathering wood, carrying water, or 
cutting down the trees which were to be made into planks or canoes. To 
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cut down a tree and build a canoe with the primitive tools and methods pre- 
vailing would seem to require a good deal of time and labor. It would appear 
to have been economically feasible only where labor was one of the cheapest 
of commodities. But Captain William Clark, who had the advantage of first- 
hand observation, after remarking that it might be supposed that the manu- 
facture of a craft like this would be the work of several years, declared, that 
on the contrary, the Indians were able to make them in a few weeks.* But 
often the slaves were numbered among the most skilled of workmen and 
occasionally were employed as navigators and as steersmen of the great 
canoes. Other occasions are not unknown where slaves were entrusted with 
important tasks, on at least one occasion a slave was employed to commit a 
murder for the benefit of his owner. Although it was not considered an 
offense to kill a slave, and there were instances of their being butchered for 
no apparent reason, they also in many cases had the right of marriage, could 
accumulate property, and on rare occasions were apparently able to pur- 
chase their freedom.* 

It was among the lower Chinooks that the “universal language,” common 
to all the tribes of the region, developed. Although this language, known as 
the “Chinook jargon,” and which must be distinguished from the Chinook 
language proper, was first mentioned by Captain George Vancouver, earlier 
explorers such as Meares and Lewis and Clark having been unaware of its 
existence, although the Indians had made use of it in speaking to them, it 
was, contrary to popular belief, of pre-white origin, and had developed in 
response to the demands of native commerce. At the mouth of the Columbia 
River, four great streams of commerce crossed or merged. It was here that 
seagoing canoes from southern Oregon and northern California met similar 
craft from British Columbia and southern Alaska, and possibly from even 
farther north, as well. There were also smaller river craft which came down 
to the sea from the region about and above The Dalles with inland goods 
to barter for the products of the coast. The fourth route, which was probably 
the least important of all, led through the mountain passes into the back 
country of the interior. Nearly all of the Indians spoke languages which 
were mutually unintelligible, there are probably nearly fifty of them which 
are still spoken in the region, and about half of them were used by tribes 
living along the coast. It has been argued that this multiplicity of languages 
is a check against the theory that man has-had a home in the New World 
only within the last few thousand years.” But the theory that all of these 
languages had a common origin receives support from the fact that they 
all have certain similar characteristics, such as idiom and the order in which 
words are used in sentences. Another supporting argument is the fact that 
the narrative style almost always prevails in “the literal translations of myths and 
texts.” Given this mutual unintelligibility a common denominator of speech 
naturally had to be developed. From this necessity came the “Chinook jargon” 
which in its origin was similar to, and served the same purpose as, the “pidgin 
English” of the China trade, or closer to home, the “Mobilian jargon,” which 
was a similar trade language developed in the area of the coast of the Gulf 
of Mexico. Serving a similar purpose, but somewhat different in origin, was 
the famous sign language of the Indian tribes of the Great Plains. 
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The original “Chinook jargon” was apparently composed largely of words 
from the Nootka, Salish and Chinook languages, with the latter predominat- 
ing. But with the coming of the white man, English, Spanish, French, and 
perhaps even some Russian terms were added. Most of the words seem to 
have been pronounced as in the language from which they originated. Al- 
though of pure Indian origin the dialect was taken over, with adaptations, by the 
early traders and settlers and during the period was the accepted medium 
of intercourse between the different tribes and with the whites as well. 
Theodore Winthrop is said to have called it “a grotesque jargon of English, 
French, Spanish, Chinook, Kallapooya, Haida, and other tongues, civilized 
and savage.”* Lieutenant Philip Sheridan, later to win fame as the great Union 
cavalry leader of the Civil War, who spoke the jargon fluently, called it the 
“court language of the Coast tribes,’ or the common vocabulary of the tribal 
conferences.” At one time the jargon was probably used with some degree of 
regularity by fully one hundred thousand people, and it was spoken by 
thousands as late as 1870, and while a speaking knowledge of it has almost 
completely disappeared today, it survives in a number of expressions which 
are still in common use among the people of the Pacific Northwest, and which 
are occasionally encountered in other parts of the country. Words such as 
tillicum, skookum, cultus, and tyee are Chinook in origin although many 
of them have been distorted from their original meaning. Thus the word 
tilicum means people or population, in the sense of the common people, 
while czltus means cheap or worthless, a cultus person would be trash-like. 
Since the word temas means small, few, or pretty, or the young of an animal, 
and klootchman means wife, woman, or any female, so the combination temas 
klootchman would be little woman, or girl, or perhaps pretty woman. The word 
tyee means chief, leader, or officer. Since the word hyas means big, so hyas tyee 
would be big chief, or president. Tenas tyee would be little chief, or perhaps 
vice-president. The president’s wife would be hyas tyee klootchman. Skookum 
means strong or powerful, and chuck means water, so skookum chuck. The 
name is applied to several localities in the region today, much to the amusement 
of eastern tourists, and would translate as strong water, rapids, or a swift 
current. In Jack London’s novel, The Call of the Wild, one of the sled dogs 
was named Sol-leks, and the name was appropriate, since in Chinook jargon 
the word translates as anger, sullen or hate. One survival of the jargon to 
the present day is the word Siwash, which meant native or Indian and was 
a corruption of the French word sauvage. A good many eastern writers to 
the contrary, there is no Indian tribe of that name, and the term today is used 
as one of contempt. Needless to say the Indians resent being referred to by 
the name much the same as an Italian or Jew resents being referred to by 
the slang terms which are sometimes applied to them by ignorant or uncouth 
persons. Some Chinook terms still survive in the geographic names of the 
region, thus Tatoosh, which is the name of an island, meant female breasts, 
and the term twm-wata has been corrupted to tumwater and is the name of a 
canyon in the eastern part of the Cascade mountains.” 

One other contribution of this group of Indians to the language is found 
in the expression “a Chinook wind,” or more simply, “a Chinook,” or as often 
expressed in the vernacular, “a Chinooker.” The term was originally applied by 
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the early pioneers to the summer wind which blew from the coast region north 
of the Columbia into the valley of the Willamette River. But the original mean- 
ing has been corrupted, the word Chinook turned “end for end” as one authority 
expressed it and the expression now refers to almost any warm wind blowing 
from the southwest which rapidly melts the ice and snow of the interior. 
Among the pioneers it was a clearing up wind, but it is now the reverse since 
it is generally followed by rain. Today it is a soft, balmy breeze from the south- 
west, and while it generally foretells the coming of spring it can occur, and 
often does, at any time during the winter. The origin of the term is unknown 
but it has been suggested that it was probably picked up from the Indians, or 
possibly from the fur traders, although the further possibility that it was the 
invention of some fertile pioneer mind cannot be discounted. One common ex- 
planation is that the wind came “from the land of the Chinooks” hence the 
name." The term of late years has spread over the greater part of the United 
States, and is used to describe a warm wind in the Rocky Mountain area, in the 
region of the Great Plains, and even in some places along the Atlantic seaboard. 

As was the case with the Indians farther north the staple food of the 
Chinooks was fish, and again the principal fish was the salmon, with the sturgeon 
apparently second in importance. These were taken by the same methods that 
were used by the Indians around Puget Sound. Fish not needed for immediate 
consumption was dried, and then pounded into a powder-like consistency. It 
was then packed in baskets lined with dried salmon skin which had been 
especially prepared for the purpose. After being packed down tightly and cov- 
ered with more dried salmon skin, and a cover made of the same material as 
the basket, the cover was fastened securely. The baskets were then stacked like 
cordwood in a dry place, generally in units of twelve, andi wrapped and covered 
with mats. This process had been so well developed that fish treated in this 
fashion was said to remain sweet and edible for years. At least the Indians ate it, 
and seemed to suffer no ill effects although any one who has had any first- 
hand experience with Indians cannot help but have a deep and abiding respect 
for their gastronomic abilities. Doubt might, however, be expressed as to whether 
or not the more fastidious whites could have found such a concoction very 
palatable. But according to Indian accounts, quantities of it were prepared for 
trade with the captains of ships entering the Columbia River, although there 
is some reason to doubt their story since it may have been based on a misunder- 
standing. Captain William Clark said that he could not imagine the) object that a 
white merchant would have in making such a purchase, or to whom he would 
dispose of the fish, if purchased. He declared that he was later told by the 
Indians that the product was not bartered to the whites, but, on the contrary, 
was disposed of to other Indian tribes. 

This fish diet was supplemented by various products of the forest and field: 
fruits, nuts, berries, and roots, as well as wild game. All of these were present 
in abundance, and the indolence for which the Chinooks were noted has been 
ascribed to the fact that no real effort was necessary in order to procure a 
living. Among the roots in common use, the chief staple seems to have been 
the thick, bulbous root known as the wapato, which grew in swamps and 
shallow water. It is said to have looked like an onion but to have tasted like a 
potato, only more “mealy-like.” It has been compared to the potato by others, 
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and also to the turnip, and Captain Clark who said that it had “an agreeable 
taste” and made an excellent substitute for bread, described it as a roundish 
root “about the size of a small Irish potato,” and said that the wapato were 
“roasted in the embers until they became soft,” as the usual method of cooking. 
He was of the opinion that it was “the Sa-git ti folia or common arrow head” 


which was extensively cultivated by the Chinese. 
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The clothing of the Chinooks was very similar to that of the tribes around 
Puget Sound. Both men and women wore hats, the men often appearing in a 
complete state of nature while the women wore a short petticoat of skins or 
shredded bark which extended to the knee. Boit, mate of the Columbia, said that 
it was a woven mat and compared it to a fig leaf.» These Indians seem to have 
made a more extensive use of animal skins for clothing, and to have had gar- 
ments manufactured from the fur of such animals as the common wood rat. 

Occupying a culture position about midway between the coast tribes and 
those of the Great Plains were the Indians of the eastern part of the state. And 
it may be said that the more eastern in habitation they were, the higher was 
their cultural position, the Indians of eastern Washington being superior to 
the coast tribes in all respects. Physically and culturally the Nez Perce, or 
Sahaptins proper, certainly rank no lower than second among the tribes of 
North America. But properly speaking they were hardly a Washington tribe 
at all, although a small part of the tribe lived along the lower Snake River and 
apparently ranged as far down that stream as its junction with the Columbia. All 
of these eastern Indians had a horse rather than a canoe economy, the animals 
having been introduced by way of the Shoshone or Snake Indians about three- 
quarters of a century before Lewis and Clark entered the region, so that the 
culture of these eastern Washington tribes was in a state of transition when 
the white man first came into contact with them. Although most of them 
made some use of the canoe, the Shoshones being a significant exception, these 
craft were small and had blunt ends suitable for shallow, rapid water. While 
Washington 3 
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generally made of a single pine log, examples of cedar canoes are not unknown 
and they were poled rather than paddled along the narrow and sometimes 
tortuous streams of the region.” Many of these Indians, however, were as 
out of place in a canoe as one of the Sound Indians would have been on horseback. 

Farthest to the north were the Okanogans,” who lived in the valley of the 
lake and river of the same name, and on the west bank of the Columbia 
River. To the east of them, and on the east bank of the stream, were the 
Kootenai, who were not strictly speaking a Washington tribe since their usual 
habitat was too far to the north and east. But they had an influence on the 
development of the Pacific Northwest and, since state and regional lines cannot 
be too closely drawn, must be included in a consideration of the natives of the 
region. The Kootenai were especially noted for their ability in the tanning of 
deer-skins. South of the forty-ninth parallel and living on the banks of the 
Columbia River and its tributaries were the Colville, Sanpoil and Nespelem groups 
while the Methows, Chelans, and Wenatchees lived to the south of the Okano- 
gans. The Spokane tribe centered on the banks of the river of that name, 
occupied the plateau below Kettle Falls on the Columbia and also ranged as 
far south as the Snake River. Just north of the latter stream were the Palouse 
Indians, who lived in the valley of the Palouse River, and also had several 
villages on the north bank of the Snake. To the south of the latter stream and 
ranging from its confluence with the Columbia and extending almost to the 
Umatilla River, but centered chiefly on the banks of the Walla Walla River, 
were the Indians of that name who were also known as the Little River people. 
The Cayuse Indians, who gave their name to the little wiry horses of the west, 
rather than the reverse, as is sometimes believed, roamed generally throughout 
the southeastern part of the state. To the west and north of the Columbia River, 
living on both banks of that stream, as well as on the Yakima River and its 
branches, thus being north of The Dalles and east of the Cascade Mountains 
were the Yakimas, and above them the Kittitas. Both of these tribes had sub- 
groups, who ranged freely across the Cascades and into the territory of the 
coast groups for purposes of both trade and war. These tribes also seem to 
have followed the practice of piercing and cutting away the septum of the 
nose, and there also seems to have been a small amount of head flattening prac- 
ticed. But this latter was not at all pronounced, and the effects seem to have 
entirely disappeared by the time the individual had attained maturity.” 

It has been pointed out that of these eastern tribes, those dwelling in the 
northern half were Salish when classified on the basis of language while those 
in the south were members of the Sahaptin family. The eastern Salish group 
would thus include the Spokane, Colville, Nespelem, Chelan, and Wenatchee 
tribes, among others, while included in the Sahaptin group would be the Yakima, 
Kittitas, Klickitat, and Walla Walla Indians. It has long been supposed that 
the Cayuse tribe represented a linguistic stock quite distinct from any of the 
others, but they have been shown, on the basis of recent research, to speak an 
extremely divergent dialect of Sahaptin.” 

In physical appearance the members of these inland tribes were far superior 
to any of those on the coast. In height they seem to have ranged between five 
feet seven inches and five feet ten inches, although six feet was not uncommon 
enough to cause comment. Most of them were well-built, being lean and sinewy, 
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the women being more inclined to corpulency than the men. High cheek-bones, 
with a low forehead, a long face and a prominent nose, were distinguishing 
features. Most of the young women of the various tribes were considered to 
be good looking, while the men had an appearance of stern dignity. In com- 
plexion they were more coppery although only a little darker than the Indians 
of the coast. Like most Indians they were beardless, the naturally thin growth 
of facial hair being further discouraged by systematic plucking.“ 

They were less sedentary and more nomadic than their neighbors to the 
west. This was the natural result of their way of life. Forced to go out and find 
their living since it would not come to them, their institutions developed ac- 
cordingly. It was this greater difficulty in getting a living that was undoubtedly 
responsible for their overall superiority since men and nations alike become 
soft from having things too easy, and groups and individuals alike have been 
known to profit from adversity. Their nomadic way of life was reflected in their 
diet, clothing, housing, and almost every other aspect of their daily existence. 

While there was still considerable reliance on the salmon for food, it was 
by no means the staple article of diet that it was among the Indians of Puget 
Sound and the Columbia River, in fact game was probably more important 
than fish in the matter of the overall food supply.” Fish and game were supple- 
mented by fruits and berries, and by roots, the proportion of each consumed 
by any village or in any year varying according to location and to circum- 
stances. But all four were vital factors in the food supply of all the natives 
of the region, and there was probably no group that did not make use of all 
of them.“ Salmon was cooked by the same methods as on the coast, by roasting 
and by boiling. Since these people had no pottery or metal, boiling was accom- 
plished by means of “the hot stone method.” Meat was cooked in the same 
manner, a second lot of red hot stones being necessary to keep the water 
boiling long enough. 

While the principal salmon fisheries were located at natural obstructions 
in the stream such as rapids or a waterfall, almost every stream had a large 
number of attractive fishing spots along its banks. Where these natural impedi- 
ments did not exist, artificial ones were often constructed in the form of weirs 
and traps. Since the favorite site for a village was on the bank of a small stream 
a few miles above its confluence with a larger one, nearly all of these tribes 
had access to the salmon which has justly been called the staple food of the 
northwest. The fish were taken by all sorts of methods, the spear and the 
dip-net apparently being the favorites. In the use of these latter the natives 
developed a competency that was little short of amazing. 

- There were also several varieties of wild game, elk and deer being the 
most abundant. Buffalo were probably never found in any very large numbers 
within the territorial limits of the present state, although it is a mistake to 
assume that they never ranged in considerable numbers west of the Rocky 
Mountains. The last great range in Washington was probably in the extreme 
southwestern part and along the Snake River. But members of most of these 
inland tribes made regular trips across the mountains to the east, to the buffalo 
country for the purpose of securing meat and robes, visits which usually lasted 
for several months and on occasion seem to have extended into years. It has 
been suggested that these trips constitute adequate evidence that the buffalo 
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had formerly ranged in considerable numbers in eastern Washington and that 
the trips were undertaken as a matter of necessity and not merely as the ad- 
venture of a group of young men.“ However, the reverse argument has been 
advanced that the trips instead of being for the purpose of adding to the food 
supply were undertaken by the young men largely as a lark and for the sake 
of adventure.* On these expeditions, the Indians followed well-defined trails 
through the mountain passes, trails which later were to be followed by the 
fur trappers and other mountain men, then “discovered” by various explorers 
such as John C. Fremont, and ultimately to become, with some slight variations, 
the principal highway and railway routes of today. The larger varieties of game, 
which probably at no time existed in too great an abundance, were hunted 
on horseback, and in the winter on snowshoes. It was this relative scarcity of 
game that was responsible for the Indian villages being rather small, and it 
also served to keep them fairly mobile and ready to move. 

The principal weapons used were the bow and arrow, a club and a variety 
of sling-shot with which they had developed an amazing accuracy. Different 
varieties of birds and game called for the use of a different weight of arrow 
and of a different sized arrowhead. Spears and knives were also used on occasion, 
more especially after the coming of the white traders. 

The meat and fish diet was supplemented by the use of berries, plants and 
roots, in fact, there were probably few, if any, edible plants of which the 
Indians did not make use. Favorite of all the berries was the mountain huckle- 
berry, still highly esteemed by the natives of the region. Their popularity was 
due to the fact that they dried readily and could thus be preserved for winter 
use while other kinds of berries had to be consumed soon after being picked. 
Huckleberry picking expeditions to the slopes of the mountains were one thin 
that all the tribes of the state had in common, and the slopes of the Cascade 
Mountains in particular were a meeting place for many widely scattered groups 
of Indians.“ The Indians also made use of salmonberries, salal, the shoots of 
young bushes, and many other products that today would not be thought 
of as food but which were very important in the economy. Sunflower seeds 
also constituted a source of food, either dry or pounded into a meal and then 
baked. Pond-lily seeds, which are said to have tasted like popcorn, were also 
utilized.* Pine seeds and cones were roasted or boiled, and the inner bark of 
the pine tree was also used upon occasion. Along the Snake River the natives 
collected crickets and grasshoppers, which were first dried and then with a 
pestle and mortar pounded into something resembling pemmican.” 

Of the roots the Wapato, camas and couse were the best known. The 
camas, which has a small onion-like bulb and whose presence can always be 
detected by its sky-blue flower, is a relative of both the lily and the onion, and 
is generally found in moist, swampy localities. In its natural state the bulb is 
almost tasteless. In certain localities it grows in such abundance that the Indians 
were able to obtain a year’s supply in the course of a few days’ work.” It 
was generally dug in the late summer or early fall after the flower had faded, 
and was then dried and stored, sometimes being baked before being stored. One 
method of preparation was to pound the root into a dough-like substance and 
then make that into cakes which were then roasted. This plant was found all 
over the Pacific Northwest and has given its name to a town in southwestern 
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Washington, and to the Camas prairie district in northern Idaho. Even today, 
Indian women can be seen in meadows in various parts of eastern Washington 
some time in the early fall, industriously digging a supply of camas for the winter. 

Two other roots which were somewhat similar were the pox-pox and the 
mesani. This latter ripened later than the camas and was considered to be 
inferior to it, but was quite widely used because of the fact that it helped to 
eke out the food supply over the winter months. Couse, or kouse, the spelling 
varies but the plant is the same, has a somewhat smaller bulb, and tastes some- 
thing like a parsnip. It grows mostly in rocky regions where the soil is drier 
and not as rich, and especially along the crest of steep hills. Never as abundant 
as either the wapato or the camas it is still found in considerable quantities in 
the scablands of eastern Washington. Anyone in the area who is interested 
in getting a real sample of the diet of these inland tribes can do so at very little 
trouble and at less expense. Although couse was distinctive in that it could be eaten 
raw, it too was generally pounded into a meal or flour, and then made into 
cakes, and baked. In this cooked state it is said to have tasted very much like 
stale biscuit, which was responsible for its having been called biscuit root 
by the early settlers. Most highly esteemed of all the roots was the bitter 
root which had the advantage that it had merely to be dried before it could 
be eaten. It was a highly nutritious food, its food value highly concentrated but 
it was abundant only in the mountains to the east—the present Bitter Root 
Range—and was exremely difficult to obtain.* 

In times of extreme necessity some of the tribes such as the Spokanes also 
seem to have made use of a black lichen which grew on the pine trees. The 
method of preparation was long and tedious, the lichen being soaked until soft 
and then baked overnight before a slow fire after which it was made into a cake. 

Inasmuch as these inland tribes marked a transition between the more settled 
tribes of the coast and the nomadic ones of the Great Plains, it was to be ex- 
pected that their living conditions would contain elements from the cultures 
of both groups. Due to the lack of timber, the long house of the coast was an 
outright impossibility. In its place, a winter house was set up in a sheltered 
place such as in a grove of trees, to the leeward of a cliff or other windbreak. 
This generally consisted of a framework of poles and was covered with mats, 
rushes and earth. These houses might be from twenty to seventy feet or more 
in length, ten to fifteen feet in width, and sheltered several families, each of 
which had its own fire and its own living space. For a summer residence little 
was needed except protection against the sun. To provide shade a framework 
of poles with a number of mats that could be easily adjusted, served the pur- 

ose. Or recourse was had to the familiar conical tepee, or lodge of the Plains 
tribes. This consisted of a number of poles, usually ten, fastened together at the 
top, and with the lower ends sharpened so that they could be easily driven 
into the ground. These lodges were extremely practical, they were easily portable, 
and with experience could be set up or taken down in a very few moments. 
They could also be used in winter and could be made snug and warm no matter 
how low the temperature might fall outside. They could also be made free 
of drafts and, in many ways, were much to be preferred to the rather crude 
cabins erected by the first settlers in the region. 

Like their relatives on the coast, the Indians of the interior wore little in 
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the way of clothing, a breech-clout and a fur robe and moccasins being about 
all that was considered necessary although the women generally wore skirts 
made of shredded bark or of fur. The use of buckskin seems to have been a 
much later development, one that did not take place until after the introduction 
of the horse had brought them into contact with the Indians east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and that did not take place until shortly before the white man 
entered the country.* The Indians accustomed their bodies to the cold in the 
same way that the white man accustoms his face to zero temperatures, and 
seem to have been healthier for wearing less in the way of clothing. 

An Indian village in the interior might number anywhere from a half- 
dozen to a hundred or more lodges, although the uncertainty of the food 
supply operated to keep the number of families, or lodges, at a minimum. Each 
village had a chief, whose tenure of office was somewhat insecure, since none 
of his warriors had to follow him unless they were entirely disposed to do so. 
Nor could he prevent them doing things that they preferred to do. So the 
chief’s tenure of office, while theoretically hereditary, was actually good only 
so long as he held the esteem and respect of his followers. If the village became 
too large, that is too many people for the available food supply, certain groups, 
under an ambitious younger warrior, would probably secede from the main 
village, and set up another one of their own. This might also follow as a con- 
sequence of rivalry between groups within the village, growing out of nothing 
more or less than personal ambition and the struggle for power and prestige. 

All of these tribes of the interior kept slaves, in fact slavery was such a 
universal institution that practically all of the native languages of the region 
have a word meaning slave. But the difference in climate and the greater 
difficulty in making a living was probably responsible for the fact that slavery 
did not exist among these tribes of the interior to anywhere near the extent 
that it did on the coast. Slaves were almost invariably taken in war or in raids 
made for the express purpose of obtaining them, raids which often penetrated 
for a considerable distance into the interior. The slaves so acquired might be 
sold or traded to tribes living farther down the Columbia River, in fact raids 
were often staged in order to acquire trade “goods” for.a trip down the river. 
It was these slaves from the interior that constituted the chief stock in trade 
of the Chinooks. The slaves were usually fairly well treated after an initial period 
of celebration in which the captives were often beaten into unconsciousness. 
But this celebration was in the nature of a religious ritual and little, or no, 
personal animosity seems to have been involved. 

Among these tribes the family was an institution of considerable impor- 
tance since the basic political unit was the village, and each village was little 
more than a number of related families, and since the conditions of daily life 
were as precarious as they were, the situation could not have been otherwise. 
Polygamy was general, forced almost by necessity since there was always a 
surplus of women who had to be provided for by the tribe. Widows were 
often married to friends, sometimes a brother of the deceased husband, who 
would naurally be interested in the future welfare of his nieces and nephews. 
The wives certainly did not object since they knew that they themselves some- 
day might face the same situation, and the presence of an extra woman would 
lighten the burden of work in the family.* 
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Boys could marry as early as fourteen years of age, and girls at an even 
earlier age. The first marriage was usually arranged by the parents, although 
in most cases the principals seem to have had something to say in the matter. 
The marriage ceremony itself consisted of little more than a feast at which 
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gifts were exchanged, but additional wives were taken without even that amount 
of ceremony. Plural wives were somewhat of a luxury since each one of them 
was entitled to as much as any of the others received, and it was probably this, 
more than anything else which prevented the institution from developing to a 
much greater extent than it actually did. The women had all of the household 
work and drudgery to do, but also had certain rights which were respected by 
everyone concerned. All of the household goods were her property and in the 
case of divorce—and the marriage might be dissolved by either party—the pro- 
perty had to be equally divided, the children going with the mother.” 

Like their kindred on the coast, the members of these inland tribes were 
inveterate gamblers. Other amusements consisted of foot-racing and target- 
shooting, and, especially, -horse racing. They were also extremely fond of 
dancing and singing, although to the white observers both of these seemed to 
be merely a succession of sounds and motions without any definite pattern. 

Most of these natives were healthy but were not long lived. Opthalmia, 
caused by the smoke of the lodges and the reflection of the sun, seems to have 
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been fairly common, as were skin eruptions. The native doctors seem to have 
made use of several natural remedies in addition to songs and incantations. Herbs 
and poultices, bleeding and blistering were practiced, and the use of eye-washes 
was not unknown. The doctors or tribal medicine men also knew how to set 
fractured limbs in splints.* One of the most familiar devices in the treatment 
of disease was the use of a sweat house. In this the patient entered a small 
structure generally located on the bank of a stream or river, and by means 
of steam generated by poring water over hot rocks, and by violent exercise 
worked himself into a lather of perspiration. Then he ran out and jumped into 
the stream, which in the winter might be running slush ice, and which was apt 
to be very cold at any season of the year. This was, even under the best of 
circumstances, apt to be an heroic remedy of the kill or cure variety. But among 
most of the tribes, the medicine man was held responsible for his patient’s 
recovery, and was liable to be held to answer for the death of a patient, with 
his own life.” This fact, which the whites apparently never fully understood, 
was a contributing factor of no small importance in the later murder of Marcus 
Whitman and his associates at the hands of the Cayuse Indians. 

Earth burial was generally practiced among all of these tribes, although 
burial houses were used by the tribes living along the Columbia River below 
the mouth of the Snake, and the Nez Perce, who were influenced more than 
any of the others by the culture of the Great Plains, sometimes disposed of 
their dead on burial scaffolds. Some of the more northern tribes, living near 
a body of water, sometimes placed the body in a canoe, suspended from a 
tree, and the Okanogans often bound the body upright to the trunk of a 
tree. In earth burial, the corpse was generally dressed in ordinary clothing, and 
buried without a coffin in a circular grave which was from three to four feet 
deep. Ornaments and weapons were often buried with the dead man, and 
horses killed over the grave which was usually weighted down with heavy 
rocks in order to prevent molestation by wild animals. In common with the 
custom of many other Indian groups, the lodge or house in which a death had 
occurred was immediately moved or destroyed. So with such personal posses- 
sions as were not buried with the body, they were destroyed or thrown away, 
although in some instances they were distributed among friends of the dead man.” 

Grief at the death of a relative was generally shown by cutting the hair 
and smearing the face with black paint. While the death of a daughter might 
be deemed of little consequence, there were examples of suicide in mourning 
for the death of a son. A long time generally elapsed before the name of a 
deceased person was willingly spoken by other members of the tribe. 

The Indians of the State of Washington thus illustrated diversity as well 
as similarity, the diversities being largely the result of differences in the environ- 
ment in which they lived, and illustrating the way in which native peoples 
always adjust to their environment. This adaptation was necessary to survival, 
and their customs, beliefs and ways of life were almost entirely dependent 
upon the geographic and climatic conditions under which they lived. Thus the 
coming of the white man was to have a different effect upon different groups, 
depending to some extent upon the conditions which the white man found 
already in existence. The white man in turn was to be affected by these Indian 
cultures and customs, some of these influences still persist like echoes from 
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the past, and many persons are so accustomed to them that they fail to realize 
that they are survivals from the native past. In history there is never a gain 
without a corresponding loss, and whether our present day culture is better or 
worse for the almost complete elimination of these native cultures is a subject 
that might be argued endlessly without tangible or positive result. 
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CHAPTER III 


Coming of the White Man 


of the present State of Washington is part and parcel of the history 
of the Oregon country and is but a smaller part of a larger whole. 
This region was composed of all of the territory lying between the 
Pacific Ocean on the west and the Rocky Mountains on the east, and between 
the forty-second degree of north latitude, which is the present boundary between 
the states of Oregon and California, on the south, and the present southern 
boundary of Alaska on the north. Thus under the term the “Oregon Country” 
there was included all of the present states of Washington, Idaho and Oregon, 
the Canadian province of British Columbia, the western part of Montana—that 
portion lying west of the Continental Divide—and the northwestern corner 
of the State of Wyoming. The identity of the first white men to see any part 
of it remains a mystery, and probably will so remain until the end of time. 
But they were probably Spaniards, and they were probably ship-wrecked mari- 
ners, and they probably died of hardship or at the hands of the natives—and 
beyond that one cannot go. Owing to its location, the Pacific Northwest was 
one of the last regional areas of North America to be explored and exploited. 
Probably many an adventurer seeking more easily attainable sources of wealth 
passed it by, heedless of, and unrealizing, the assets that lay hidden in its turbulent 
streams and fertile valleys, and on its timbered mountain slopes. 
By the year 1490 European civilization had seemingly reached a dead end. 
All the great discoveries and inventions were supposed to have been made. 
There was talk of a mature economy having been reached and the belief was 
expressed that from now on society would be largely static if not re- 
gressive. A way of life based upon the status quo seemed to be almost in- 
evitable, and the pessimists were not unjustified in believing that any changes 
that did occur would be for the worse. There had been no important advances 
in natural science for more than a century, and the physical area of Christian 
Europe was shrinking rapidly before the rapid advance of the infidel Turk. 
And as the area shrank, the tendency to division among its inhabitants increased. 
It is not to be wondered at that those men who gave any thought at all 
to the situation were becoming increasingly gloomy and cynical, and were 
displaying a marked tendency to find escape from the problems of the present 
by studying the glories of the past. Then almost over-night the picture changed; 
the darkness that had pervaded Europe proved to be only that which always 
preceded the dawn, for a Genoese sea captain, sailing in the service of Spain, 
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discovered the existence of a new hemisphere, and literally and figuratively a 
new world was called into being. 

Up until the beginning of the sixteenth century, Spain was a poor nation— 
today we would call them a “have-not” or an underprivileged nation—poor in 
men and poor in natural resources. For centuries, due to the almost perpetual 
struggle against the Moors, her people had been accustomed to a war economy. 
But the peninsula was occupied by a proud and even arrogant people, fired 
with all the zeal of the true crusader, and their response to the challenge which 
was posed by this new discovery left nothing to be desired. The same crusading 
spirit that had driven the Moors from Spain was now transferred to the con- 
quest of the new world. Within a generation following the return of Columbus, 
Spanish dominion had been extended throughout the Caribbean Sea and had 
touched on the adjacent areas of the mainland. Then in 1513, Vasco Nunez de 
Balboa, and not “stout Cortez,” “silent upon a peak in Darien,” gazed with rapt 
astonishment over the great expanse of the Pacific Ocean. Descending to the 
edge of the water, Balboa did what any other Spaniard of his day would have 
done, unfurled the banner of Spain and took possession of that ocean and all 
the lands washed by its waters in the name of His Most Catholic Majesty, the 
King of Spain. Balboa had no idea of the extent of the territory over which 
he was asserting dominion, at that time the world was believed to be much 
smaller in circumference than it actually is, the distance across the Pacific was 
not assumed to be very great—this was the real tragedy of Magellan’s voyage 
a few years later—and Balboa may be forgiven if he had grand ideas of making 
this South Sea into a Spanish lake, a mare clatusum closed to all the fleets of 
the world with the exception of the galleons of imperial Spain. 

To say that Balboa, or any other European for that matter, discovered the 
Pacific Ocean is to severely strain the facts of history. Thousands of Polynesian 
and Micronesian islanders would have found considerable amusement in such — 
an idea if they could have understood it at all. They had known the ocean for 
centuries. Other Europeans, dating back all the way to Marco Polo, had gazed 
across its water, and antedating Balboa by several years, Vasco de Gama and 
other Portuguese sea captains had reached the fabulous Spice Islands by sailing 
around Africa. Balboa was simply the first European to see the Pacific Ocean 
from the shore of either of the American continents. He did not discover the 
Pacific, he simply brought to the attention of his fellow countrymen, the fact 
that that ocean is where it is, in relation to the Caribbean Sea. But for his 
contemporaries the most interesting thing about this exploit of Balboa’s was 
the fact that he had demonstrated the narrowness of the Jand mass that separates 
the waters of the Atlantic Ocean from those of the Pacific. 

A few years later, Ferdinand Magellan, a Portuguese sailing in the service 
of the King of Spain, passed from the Atlantic into the Pacific through the 
straits which still bear his name, and found another comparatively narrow place 
in the American land mass. Although Cortez in his conquest of Mexico had 
shown that the continents of the western hemisphere were wider in some 
places than in others, these two discoveries of Balboa and Magellan, justified 
the Spaniards in the assumption that there were probably many other places 
where the Americas were equally narrow. In accordance with the ideas of 
geographical world balance which were prevalent at that day, the Spaniards 
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were equally justified in assuming that one of these narrow places was in the 
northern hemisphere. They reasoned, and the wish was not entirely father to 
the thought, that there might be other straits, other passages that connected the 
two oceans and perhaps in a more temperate zone than Magellan’s, one where 
the climate was mild enough to allow easy sailing from the, waters of the Atlantic 
into those of the South Sea. And if there should be such a waterway in existence, 
it was the intention of the Spaniards to discover it, and thereby control it. 

No one had any real idea as to where to look for such a strait and there 
was, not unnaturally, a great deal of wishful thinking on the subject. Accord- 
ingly there were many diverse and contrary opinions as to where it would be 
most likely to exist, and since no one really knew, the opinion of any one per- 
son was as good as that of any one else. The conquest and pacification of Mexico 
—if it can be called that—had taken Cortez two years, so that it was not until 
1521 that his position was secure enough to justify the sending out of smaller 
parties to explore the surrounding region, searching for any treasure that 
the Spaniards might have previously overlooked, and for a passage between 
the oceans. By the spring of 1522, at least one, and possibly more, of these 
exploring parties had reached the shores of the Pacific and had begun the 
construction of a settlement. They also began to build boats with the idea 
of sailing both to the north and the south along the coast to search for ports 
and islands. Their objective was the finding of other stores of gold, silver, 
and precious stones, which was about the only objective that any of the 
Spanish conquistadores ever seem to have had. Indeed the conduct of these 
Spanish conquerors can almost be summed up in the expression “gold and 
gullibility.” Their major interest was gold, their pursuit of it was unceasing 
and unflagging, and any native tribe whose unwelcome guests the Spanish 
happened to be, soon discovered that the surest way to rid themselves of their 
visitors was to inform them that enormous amounts of the precious yellow metal 
were to be found in another village a few miles farther on. The Spaniards im- 
mediately packed up and took their departure, and their new hosts knew that 
they could get rid of them in a similar manner. 

Two other events stimulated the activity along the west coast of Mexico. 
Magellan had sailed on his expedition the same year that Cortez had begun the 
conquest of Mexico. In September of the same year that Cortez’s exploring 
parties reached the shores of the Pacific, Magellan’s one surviving ship, the 
Victoria, under the command of Sebastian del Cano, had arrived back in Spain. 
Of the two hundred and five men who had sailed in the original crew, only 
thirty-five returned, the others paid the supreme price for the successful 
circumnavigation. It was now certain that the same ocean washed the shores of 
both western Mexico and the Spice Islands. This news, reaching Mexico, early 
the next year, gave a renewed incentive for the discovery of a Northwest 
Passage. Then in 1532, Pizarro repeated in Peru what Cortez had accomplished 
in Mexico. The news of the fabulous wealth of the Incas caused a stampede 
of Spanish adventurers to Peru and also led to a good many other expeditions of 
discovery being undertaken since nearly everyone agreed that in view of the 
discovery of two such great deposits of gold and silver, there were undoubted] 
others, of similar, if not greater, value, to be discovered and to be had for the 
conquest. Like the others the cupidity of Cortez was inflamed by news of the 
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discovery. This, and the jealousy which accompanied it, were responsible for 
his dispatching several ships to explore more thoroughly along the western coast 
of Mexico. The result was the discovery of Lower California which was at 
first supposed to be an island rather than a peninsula due to the fact that it 
is located some distance from the mainland. To it Cortez gave the name of 
Santa Cruz.? 


(Courtesy Washington State Historical Society) 


Sketch of the Old Log House in Steilacoom Used as a Protection 
During the Indian War of 1855-56 


In 1536, Cabeza de Vaca and his companions, survivors of the ill-fated 
Narvaez expedition to Florida, the first recorded trans-continental travellers in 
American history, who had journeyed from the coast of Texas to that of the 
Pacific Ocean, arrived in Mexico City. They carried second-hand reports 
which they had gathered from the Indians. of several cities reputedly rich in 
gold and silver lying to the north of their route of travel. The new Viceroy 
of Mexico, Mendoza, understandably anxious for the fame and fortune that 
would follow the discovery of another Mexico or another Peru, immediately 
projected an expedition against these cities—known as the Seven Cities of 
Cibola—an expedition which was to be led by his favorite, Francisco Vasquez 
de Coronado.* The land expedition was to be accompanied and assisted by one 
which was to go by sea under the command of Hernando de Alarcon. This 
was to carry the heavy baggage of the expedition as well as to keep open a line 
of communication. The two ships sailed from Acapulco in 1540, later added 
another supply ship to their number, and managed to get as far north as the 
head of the Gulf of California. Here, Alarcon and several other members of the 
expedition, in a small boat, pushed up the Colorado River at least as far as its 
junction with the Gila River, and probably a short distance above the present 
city of Yuma, Arizona. In November, they returned to Acapulco without hav- 
ing been of the least assistance to Coronado, who was having some difficulty. 
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The sole result of the sea expedition seems to have been that Alarcon had some 
rather fantastic stories to relate to those of his companions who had been forced 
to remain behind« The year previously, Cortez, embittered at the appoint- 
ment of Mendoza and at the ingratitude he had experiencd at the hands of the 
Spanish monarchs, but able to learn through his friends of any plans that were 
contemplated, had sent out an exploring expedition of his own under the 
command of Francisco de Ulloa. This was nothing more than a very obvious 
attempt to get ahead of Coronado. The expedition consisted of three ships, 
the smallest of which, the Santo Tomas, was of only twenty tons and carried 
a crew of three or four men,’ adequate commentary upon the lack of magni- 
ficence which attended some of the Spanish voyages. They were to explore 
northward in an attempt to discover the reported Seven Cities of Cibola, or 
at least to secure information regarding them from the Indians. One ship was 
apparently lost early in the voyage, the other two probably reached the head 
of the Gulf of California, and then sailed south along the peninsula, rounding 
it and sailing up the outer coast for a considerable distance. In 1540 one ship 
returned to Mexico, but it is a matter of controversy as to whether Ulloa was 
ever heard of again.° But the voyage was without any tangible result, and al- 
though Ulloa is supposed to have reached twenty-eight degrees north latitude, 
the report that he sent back was somewhat discouraging, and inasmuch as 
Cortez, in the meantime had returned to Madrid to plead his cause in person 
before the King, nothing at all came of the voyage." 

But Mendoza was persistent if nothing else and in September of 1542, two 
years after the return of Alarcon, he sen out another expedition to search the 
Pacific northward largely in the hope of finding a northern strait. This ex- 
pedition, consisting of two ships, was under the command of Juan Rodriquez 
Cabrillo, a Portuguese in the Spanish service, of whose previous exploits little 
or nothing is known. With the Sav Salvador and the Vitoria they sailed north 
in the open Pacific and discovered a great bay which they named San Miguel, 
and which was, in all probability, the present harbor of San Diego. Cabrillo 
died as the result of an injury on the third of January, 1543. He left orders to 
push northward and the chief pilot Bartolomé Ferrelo carried on, and that 
spring sailed north to a claimed forty-three degrees north latitude, which 
would have been some distance above the present Oregon-California state 
boundary line. Although Ferrelo was undoubtedly honest in making this claim, 
there is plenty of reason to doubt its accuracy. Navigation in those days was far 
from being the exact science that it has since become, and the latitudes in the 
northern hemisphere were almost invariably placed too high. This was the 
result not of any defect in their instruments but arose rather from errors in the 
tables concerning the declination of the sun. Thus the higher the latitude, the 
greater the error that had to be allowed for. Longitude was even more difficult 
to figure since the chronometer had not yet been invented and the longitude could 
only be roughly estimated from the courses and the distances run, which in 
many cases amounted to nothing more nor less than guesswork. At the point 
of his highest observation Ferrelo was a considerable distance at sea and well 
out of the sight of land. Allowing for the fact that the observations were un- 
doubtedly in error by at least two degrees, the latitude can be corrected to 
forty-one so that he was never at any time off the coast of Oregon. The farthest 
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north was probably somewhere in the neighborhood of the present Trinidad 
or Humboldt bays and possibly no farther north than Cape Mendocino.* 

Although examination of the coast was only partial, this voyage did pro- 
vide the first known description of any part of the coast of Upper or Alta 
California. The harbors at San Diego, Santa Catalina Island, and Santa Barbara 
Channel were all apparently carefully examined. The explorers also were un- 
doubtedly in the northern part of Monterey Bay, probably saw the Farallone 
Islands, and also made a careful survey of the coast north of Point Reyes. At 
forty-one degrees they encountered some drift logs and from this concluded 
that they were off the mouth of a large river, which could possibly have 
been the present Eel in northern California, which, during the rainy season, 
and it was then that Ferrelo’s men made their observations, not only carries 
an enormous amount of water but brings down a considerable amount of 
drift wood as well.» But the expedition left no observations of any part of the 
coast of what later came to be known as the Oregon country. 

Then on the thirteenth of December, 1577, Francis Drake, later to be 
Sir Francis, sailed from England on his famous voyage to the Pacific, a voyage 
that is still highly controversial and whose main purposes are still somewhat 
obscure." While it ended largely in a piratical cruise, it seems to have been 
intended as much more than that. Indeed this voyage may be said to constitute 
a classical example of how every generation rewrites its own history and for 
its own purpose. In its inception the voyage was probably planned as a search 
for “new trades” with the Spice Islands. He was to go to the Moluccas—which 
at that time was a term loosely applied to all of the islands in the Indian 
archipelago that were thought to produce spices—by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope or the Straits of Magellan. How he was to leave the Pacific was apparently 
left up to Drake but there is little or no reason for suspecting that he was 
expected to find the Straits of Anian or the Northwest Passage. This contention 
is born out by the fact that recent discoveries in the British Museum indicate 
that the expedition was planned to seek unknown lands in the South Pacific 
“with a view of opening trade with their peoples and ultimately of founding 
English colonies,” but that before starting there were several changes in the 
plan and Drake was merely instructed to “push on to the Moluccas and there 
intrude on the Portuguese monopoly of the Spice trade.”» The expedition was 
very carefully planned. Drake had five ships including two supply ships which 
were to be abandoned or sent back, and which were ultimately broken up 
for fire-wood. One of the remaining ships is supposed to have been lost with 
all hands in a storm at the Pacific end of the straits although this is by no means 
certain, the other apparently deserted and turned back. Although the route of 
the expedition gave no hint that Drake planned to plunder the Spaniards it was 
apparently his intention from the first to vary the monotony of the voyage by 
levying tribute upon the Spanish treasure fleet. When this was disclosed during 
the early part of the voyage, some members of the crew mutinied and refused 
to go on. Drake’s own ship, the one hundred and twenty ton, Pelican, or, as 
it was later known, the Golden Hind, found it impossible to go directly across 
the Pacific because of a belt of contrary winds, so sailed northward along the 
western coast of South America, devoting particular attention to the ships and 
towns of the Peruvian coast. Drake was somewhat selective in his looting, 
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toading his ship with treasure, especially gold, silver and precious stones, but 
otherwise taking only the things that he needed for the continuation of his 
voyage, such as provisions, canvas and rigging. It is said that at this time he 
had from twenty-five to thirty tons of precious metals, besides ten or more 
tons of cannon and arms, a rather formidable load for a ship no larger than the 
Golden Hind Then he moved northward to the coast of North America 
although it is doubtful if he was looking for a passage to the Atlantic. His ship 
was in such bad condition after many months at sea, and in such need of repair 
that he probably simply did not dare attempt a crossing of the Pacific at that 
time of year. It was necessary for him to find a quiet and secure anchorage, 
where he would be safe from attack, where his men could rest and recuperate 
while making the needed repairs. 

Just how far north Drake journeyed is a matter of dispute, and one that 
probably never will be settled. He saw the coast of the Pacific Northwest, 
probably about latitude forty-two degrees north, and it has been claimed that 
he reached forty-eight degrees which would have put him in the Pacific Ocean 
about opposite the present city of Everett. The claim has also been made that he 
reached forty-eight and anchored in a “bad bay” on the coast of either Van- 
couver Island or the state of Washington.“ 

But it is also argued that there is nothing in the contemporary record to 
indicate that he ever got above forty-two degrees and that the claim that he 
reached the higher latitude was merely an afterthought, probably based on 
political motives. Since Ferrelo claimed that he had reached forty-three, there 
would be nothing gained by having Drake reach forty-two, since English 
discoveries made south of the highest Spanish point would be entirely without 
value. Although it is generally claimed that there is not a shred of historical 
evidence to support the claim that Drake ever saw any part of the coast of the 
present Pacific Northwest, recently a document discovered in the British 
Museum makes the categorical statement that Drake “graved and trimmed his 
ship in forty eight degrees north latitude.” The editor of this document argues 
strongly for its general credence and reliability pointing out that there would 
be no reason for its falsification since it was merely a diary of shipboard dis- 
cussions which was intended for the eyes of the writer alone. He concludes that 
Drake’s anchorage should be looked for in Oregon or Washington, rather than 
in California and suggests the present Gray’s Harbor, or the mouth of the 
Raft River as strong probabilities. He also argues that there is abundant evi- 
dence that Drake strongly considered the possibility of returning home by 
way of the Northwest Passage and made a determined effort to find that 
body of water. For most of the controversy over Drake’s voyage this editor 
blames the professional historians and the way in which they took the material 
and “edited and worked it up for publication.” One of his other conclusions 
will strike a responsive chord in the hearts of many historians when he says, 
“The truth, however, is never suited for public consumption... . 

From whatever point he reached on the Pacific, Drake now turned south- 
ward, perhaps in search of the western opening to the Northwest Passage, 
perhaps merely in search of a convenient harbor where he could make the 
repairs that could not be much longer delayed. His ship was leaking badly, and 
also the supply of water and food was getting dangerously low. If Drake 
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planned, as we think he did, to go from his anchorage to the Spice Islands he 
was acting wisely for he had a great deal of distance to travel to the south. A 
look at any map of the California coast will show that there were a good many 
bays and inlets along the northern California coast, which would meet all of 
his requirements, and it was simply a matter of choosing one that he considered 
suitable. 

As Henry Raup Wagner has written, it has become “almost an article of 
faith that Drake repaired his ship” in what has come to be known as “Drake’s 
Bay” under Point Reyes in Marin County, California." He did spend nearly a 
month somewhere along the California coast; his ship was drawn up on the 
shore, cleaned and repaired. Also supplies of food and water were laid in, and 
for a time the crew lived in tents on the beach, the camp being surrounded by 
a palisade or stockade. Since Drake would hardly have gone to the trouble of 
dismantling such a structure on leaving, the ruins of the camp would have been 
there for some time. But although there are records of visitors to Drake’s Bay 
within the next twenty years who would certainly have reported any such 
ruins had there been any to report, they did not probably for the plain and 
simple reason that there were no ruins there. Drake stopped at two or three 
different places along the coast, the likeliest candidate as the place of repair 
is Trinidad Bay, although he also visted Bodega Bay and apparently spent some 
time there. He went through the ceremony of taking possession of the region 
for Elizabeth I of England. The ceremony in itself meant nothing since England 
never followed it up nor attempted to profit from it in any way. He is also 
said to have applied the name New Albion to the region because of the white 
cliffs, the white sand dunes, and the general appearance of the country, which 
closely resembled that of the region along the English Channel.” But this has 
been denied and the claim made that New Albion was never mentioned, the 
country being referred to simply as ‘“‘Ship’s Land.’ 

The generally accepted story is that Drake did not dare return by 
the way that he had come since he knew that the Spaniards, by now thor- 
oughly aroused, would be waiting for him, so he sailed for home by crossing 
the Pacific and making his way around the Cape of Good Hope. The fact is 
that his voyage to the Spice Islands was a part of the original plan, and not one 
undertaken for the purpose of eluding the Spaniards and getting home safely 
with his treasure. In the Moluccas he made the beginnings of a future trade 
with both Java and Ternate, and seems to have made some kind of a treaty 
which was based on mutual concessions. He brought back to England only 
a few spices for the very simple reason that his holds were already well filled 
with bullion from the Spanish ships that he had captured and looted. What his 
contemporaries apparently could not understand was that the establishment of 
this trade with the Spice Islands was the real object of his expedition, and that 
he had accomplished what he set out to do. His voyage was definitely not one 
of exploration, England was not wealthy enough at that time to afford such a 
luxury, and he was certainly not expected to establish a colony onthe north- 
west coast. Such an idea would have appeared as highly preposterous to English-: 
men of the Elizabethan Age with Jamestown still more than a quarter of a 
century in the future. It was simply an expedition to discover “new trades”. 
and it was probably financed more by the English merchants than it was by. 
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the Crown. But the enormous amount of treasure that Drake brought home 
blinded his contemporaries to the true significance of the voyage. They thought 
that he had set out to loot the treasure ships of Spain and could not, or would not, 
see that the beginning of a future trade with the Spice Islands might have been 
the chief object of his expedition.» 

In July, 1579, Drake sailed from his haven on the California coast westward 
across the Pacific, probably passing through the present Pelew Island group 
and making stops at different places in the Moluccas. Although he is commonly 
credited with having seen the Farallone Islands, which lie some distance off the 
Golden Gate, and to have named them the Islands of St. James, such is at 
least doubtful. Nor did he discover San Francisco Bay. His reason for failing 
to see the Golden Gate is probably simplicity itself, he was never near enough 
to see it. Because of sea and atmospheric conditions the Gate is difficult to see 
from the ocean; within the next quarter of a century two Spanish expeditions 
passed between the Farallone Islands and the mainland without discovering the 
entrance to the harbor of San Francisco.» Drake arrived back at Plymouth in 
September of 1580 to be knighted by a grateful Queen in recognition of his 
exploits and services to the Crown of England. 

Drake’s voyage proved many things. It pointed up the value of the Calli- 
fornia coast as a place of refreshment, and it showed the Spaniards how extremely 
vulnerable the west coast of North America really was, and also the relative 
insecurity of their Philippine trade. There was no renewed activity on the 
part of the Spaniards in Mexico although it is hardly correct to assume that it 
was brought about entirely by Drake’s visit to the coast since a great deal of it 
would probably have followed in the normal course of events. In 1584 Francisco 
Gali, sailing in the Philippine trade seems to have made the first positive mention 
of Cape Mendocino and also a few general observations on the trend of the 
coast as far as thirty-seven degrees north latitude, although they seem to have 
been mostly supplemental details to what was already known." Other defensive 
activity on the part of the Spaniards included an abortive attempt to fortify the 
Straits of Magellan, a project which was soon given up as impracticable. Belief 
in the existence of the Straits of Anian had not lessened, indeed for a time the 
Spaniards seem to have believed that Drake had made his way out of the Pa- 
cific by that route.** About the only change was that it was now believed that 
the mythical straits would be found much farther north than anyone had pre- 
viously suspected. 

In 1586, Thomas Cavendish, another English sea-dog who plundered the 
Spaniards on the assumption that it was possible to serve both God and Caesar, 
serving his Protestant God and Protestant Queen by despoiling the Catholic 
Spaniards, made a plundering raid to the North Pacific in emulation of Drake. 
In the course of this he captured the Manila galleon Santa Ana, burning it to 
the water’s edge after having set the crew adrift in small boats.* In so doing he 
proyided a part of the background for one of the most interesting legends 
connected with the Pacific Northwest, for among the sailors on the Santa Ana 
was the Greek Apostolos Valerianos, better known to history as Juan de Fuca. 
The ease with which Cavendish escaped from the Pacific made the Spaniards 
fearful that the English had discovered the long sought Northwest Passage and 
were witholding the news of its discovery. 
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Later the claim was advanced that the northwest coast had been discovered 
by Gali in 1584. Actually Gali came across from Asia and struck the North 
American coast at thirty-seven degrees thirty minutes north. He claimed that 
he saw a high land, with no snow and the mountains covered with forests. As 
he coasted south he noticed that there were many islands which in his opinion 
indicated that there would be many good harbors. The claim that he saw the 
coast of the Pacific North- EET Sey a tN ENR ERR 
west apparently arose from E _ Wn | 
either the deliberate mis- 
representation, or the hon- 
est mistake of a copyist or 
translator who changed the 
thirty-seven thirty to fifty- 
seven thirty and then alter- 
ed the course of sailing to 
correspond with the revised 
figures.* 

The mention of the is- 
lands and harbors along the 
coast apparently intrigued 
the Spaniards. By this time 
they had information con- 
cerning Drake’s place of 
anchorage, and since the 
coast of California offered 
a possibility for the estab- 
lishment of a naval station 
where the galleons from the 
Far East could be re-fitted 
after their arduous voyage, 
they decided to do a little 
investigating and determine 
whether or not Drake’s 
place of refuge could be 
utilized as the site of a Span- 
ish station. So in 1595, Se- 
bastian Rodriquez de Cer- 
menon, in command of a 
galleon coming from the 
Philippines, was ordered to investigate the coast of Alta California. In the course of 
his exploration during which he apparently entered the present Drake’s Bay with- 
out finding any indication that it had ever been used as a place of refitment, his 
ship, the San Augustin, ran aground near Point Reyes, and he was forced to jettison 
a part of his cargo.” The Viceroy, apparently feeling that further exploration was 
called for, seems to have toyed with the idea of sending Gali to investigate and then 
to have decided against it on the ground that the galleons were too precious and too 
cumbersome for such work as inshore exploration. But he did feel that the 
project was a very necessary one, and that the exploration should be made from 
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Mexico rather than from the Philippines. So he decided to send another ex- 
pedition northward.” 

On the fifth of May, 1602, Sebastian Vizcaino, who seems to have been a 
merchant rather than a sailor, and either a Basque or of Basque ancestry, set 
out with an expedition of three ships: the Sam Diego, the Santo Tomas, and the 
Tres Reyes. They sailed from Acapulco and in November were at San Diego 
and then sailed northward with several objectives in view. In addition to a 
course of general exploration they were to find a harbor suitable to the re- 
freshment of ships from the Philippine Islands and to make a thorough search 
for a western opening of a Northwest Passage. They went through present 
Santa Barbara Channel and anchored in the bay at Monterey. By this time so 
many of the crew were suffering from scurvy that it was decided to send the 
Santo Tomas back to Mexico with the sick. It also carried a report of the 
progress of the expedition to date.* On the third of January, the next year, the 
San Diego and the Tres Reyes, the latter under the command of Martin Aguilar 
with Antonio Flores as his chief pilot, sailed for the north. Four days later the 
ships became separated possibly owing to a confusion of signals, and never saw 
each other again. A storm coming up, the Sam Diego drifted. On the nineteenth, 
Vizcaino declared that it was in latitude forty-two degrees, at a white cape near 
snowy mountains. From the day and from the color of the earth he named it 
Capo Blanco de San Sebastian. Then his ship turned southward. 

In the meantime Aguilar, who had likewise been driven before the storm, 
claimed to have reached forty-three degrees north, where the coast made a cape 
or point, which he called Cape Blanco. Beyond this cape was a river, the current 
of which was so strong that he was unable to enter it. Because of sickness among 
the crew, and of having reached the northern limit specified in the Viceroy’s 
instructions, he decided to turn back. Both Aguilar and Flores died on the return 
voyage but Vizcaino followed the coast southward and returned to Acapulco. 
Although Aguilar had said that beyond his cape the coast turned to the north- 
west, Padre Ascension, who was with him, said the northeast, and ventured the 
opinion that the river which Aguilar had reported and which the good padre 
called the Santa Ines was in reality the long sought for Northwest Passage.” 

Just what the two Spaniards discovered remains a matter of controversy. 
If we take their reports at full face value, then Vizcaino reached present Cape 
St. George, and Aguilar the present Cape Blanco. But allowing for the in- 
evitable mistakes in reckoning latitude, the situation appears in much different 
light, since in all probability neither actually came as far north as he thought 
he did. Various suggestions have been made, one that Aguilar reached the 
present Cape Arago, and that his great river was really Coos Bay.» Allowing 
for the usual over-estimate of one degree in latitude, which is a moderate 
margin for error, it would bring Aguilar back to Cape St. George and Vizcaino 
to Trinidad. But there is no river just beyond a cape of the size and strength of 
the stream which Aguilar described anywhere in the region. The suggestion 
has been made here that it was just a small river or else an imaginary one. The 
small Smith River is just beyond Cape St. George but it is not a stream of the 
dimensions reported by Aguilar. Despite local claims to the contrary, it is 
probable that neither Vizcaino nor Aguilar saw any part of the present coast of 
Oregon, or any land north of the forty-second parallel. In reality Vizcaino had 
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accomplished no more than Cabrillo and Ferrelo had sixty years before although 
he had touched at the harbors of both Monterey and San Diego, and had 
recommended that they be fortified. There was, however, this difference, that 
while the earlier voyage had been inadequately reported, and had made no im- 
pact on the sum total of world knowledge, the results of Vizcaino’s voyage were 
well reported and available for the future. 

Although Spain was to a large extent holding any desire for expansion to 
the north in at least temporary abeyance, she had no intention of surrendering 
or withdrawing any of her claims to that region. Since no gold or other precious 
metal had as yet been found north of Mexico, since time was needed to con- 
solidate the gains which she had already made, and since there was little or no 
foreign competition in the north Pacific, the Spaniards reasoned that the area 
could wait while they consolidated the gains already made. They also knew 
that in many ways the premature discovery of a Northwest Passage would be 
to their detriment since it would allow foreigners easier access to the Pacific. 
But if such a strait did exist then it was absolutely essential that the Spaniards 
be the first to discover it, and to occupy its shores so that it could be fortified, 
and if possible, passage be forbidden to the ships of other nations. 

This search, which Hubert Howe Bancroft called the “Northern Mystery”™ 
was the major phobia of the age. It has been said to rival the search for the Holy 
Grail in its perpetual lure and in the number of victims that it claimed.** The 
search was not confined to the seamen of any nation nor to the waters of 
either ocean; English, French, Dutch, and later Russians, as well as Spaniards, 
engaged in the elusive hunt. The search was constantly pushed northward b 
explorers who almost invariably expressed the opinion that the object of their 
search would be found just a little farther north than the most extreme northern 
point that they had reached on their last voyage. The lack of definite geogra- 
phical knowledge was an asset rather than a handicap, for, in time, lacking the 
necessary facts upon which to pin any great discoveries, the sea captains began 
to report capes, bays, and inlets, which existed only in their imagination, and 
there was no one who could deny their claim. From this it was only a step 
to asserting that they had sailed through the Northwest Passage, taking an 
actual voyage and building on it “a structure of imagination, theory, and fal- 
sification.”* By the end of the sixteenth century several accounts of such 
voyages were in circulation, and it has been maintained that the Straits of 
Anian were invented as the result of these numerous legends.* 

For instance, an old pilot by the name of Juan Ladrillero claimed to have, 
in his youth, sailed through a passage from the Atlantic into the Pacific, and 
Urdanetta claimed to have heard a report that some Frenchmen had sailed from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific through such a strait, entering it at about latitude 
seventy degrees north and emerging at about the fiftieth parallel. They were said 
to have been en route to China, and the Spanish navigator thought a vigorous 
search should be made to ascertain whether such a passage actually existed.» 

While there were many such yarns in circulation, one of the most in- 
teresting of them all was that of Lorenzo Ferrer Maldonado, who in 1609 put 
forward the claim that twenty-one years before, in 1588, he had sailed through 
the Straits of Anian from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Just why he had waited 
so long to give publicity to the fact he did not bother to explain. He probably 
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put the date when he did in order to antedate the claimed voyage of Juan de 
Fuca, and one supposition is that he was merely taking advantage of the ex- 
citement created in Spain by the news of Vizcaino’s voyage of 1602 and 1603. 
It had been proposed to send out another expedition to discover the strait which 
many peopie thought lay just beyond the point of Aguilar’s farthest northern 
penetration. Maldonado, apparently, hoped to obtain command of this ex- 
pedition and felt that this story of once having passed through the much 


sought-for strait, would aid him in the attainment of his ambition. Maldonado’s 


reputation is a matter of some dispute. A Portuguese by birth, he had written 
some books on geography and navigation, and “pretended to have discovered a 
magnetic needle without variation.” But while he was what in Spain of that 
day was called an arbistra which literally translates as a schemer, the Spanish 
term does not have the implication of unworthy motives that its English equiva- 
lent does. He seems to have had considerable skill as a forger of old documents, 
and may have attempted to transfer his talents in that direction to the manu- 
facture of stories of adventure and discovery. He embroidered his story of the 
straits with many fanciful details but apparently was not believed even by those 
of his contemporaries who wanted to believe his story. It is the judgment of 
Bancroft that he was “an unprincipled and visionary adventurer” and that the 
story he told “was a lie pure and simple, manufactured from his imagination,” 
a judgment with which anyone who reads his story can not help but agree.” But 
Wagner is somewhat more charitable and points out that Maldonado claimed 
that he sailed through a strait in the northeastern part of America, then crossed 
a large body of water, and emerged in the Pacific Ocean after passing through 
another strait, which is geographically possible,» and is precisely what Roald 
Amundsen did. Maldonado, however, failed to mention the presence of any 
large amounts of ice in the Polar Sea, apparently considering them to be mere 
trivia unworthy of his attention. 

Another absurd and fantastic yarn is that of Admiral Bartholomew de 
Fonte who claimed that he was sent northward from Peru with four vessels 
in the month of April, 1640, to investigate a report that foreign ships were in 
the north Pacific searching for the Northwest Passage. He claimed to have 
reached a river, which he named the Reyes, in latitude fifty-three degrees, and 
then to have sailed about two hundred and sixty leagues through crooked 
channels among the many islands of an archipelago. He also claimed to have 
discovered a large lake in which there was a Boston ship under command of a 
Captain Shapley, the ship being owned by “Seimor Gibbons, major-General of 
Maltecusetts.” After having explored in the vicinity until the early part of 
September, he said he returned home having proved that there was no North- 
west Passage. Although it is not a Spanish name, there may have been an 
officer by the name of de Fonte and he may have been in the Pacific Ocean, 
but those are about the only two facts that can be definitely established. We 
are fairly certain that no expedition was ever sent out from Lima to explore as 
de Fonte says it was, and although by the year 1640, the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony had been in existence ten years, it is doubtful if the term Boston ship 
was in general use. This would seem to indicate that the relation was written at 
a somewhat later date. The fact that the story first appeared in the Monthly 
Miscellany, or Memoirs for the Curious in London in April and June, 1708, 
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without any indication of its origin or authorship makes it appear probable 
that it was one of those stories written for popular consumption, to take ad- 
vantage of the prevailing interest in the search for a Northwest Passage, with 
very little if any regard for the facts. Wagner goes so far as to call it a hoax, 
pure and simple, or at the best a romance with just enough truth to give it an 
appearance of credibility.“ ; bh : 

More interesting, as well as possessing greater possibilities of truth, is the 
story of Juan de Fuca who has given his name to the great broad inlet leading 
from the Pacific Ocean to Puget Sound and the Gulf of Georgia. Michael Lok, 
who first gave publicity to the story, was one of the most interesting figures of 
his day and generation. It was a period when the old, agricultural, feudalistic 
society of the Middle Ages was giving way to the modern, commercial, capi- 
talistic world. These years of the latter part of the sixteenth century were 
the matrix of the world as we know it today, and Michael Lok seems to have 
been a fair representation of the Englishman of his day. He was the son of a 
well-known London merchant, and all of his training had been with the aim 
of preparing him to follow in his father’s footsteps. He had travelled extensively 
on the continent as a youth for the purpose of learning the rudiments of trade, 
and, as a result, had a wide circle of acquaintances both at home and abroad. 
Later, he had commanded a ship in the trade with the Levant, and in Spain and 
Portugal had had an abundant opportunity to observe the trade of those two 
countries with the Spice Islands of the East, and with the West Indies, in all 
of its intricate and absorbing detail. 

After returning to England, he became one of the merchants who formed 
the Company of Cathay and sent out Martin Frobisher in an attempt to find 
the Northwest Passage, a discovery which would have been of enormous com- 
mercial advantage to the company since it would. have given them a direct route 
to the Far East. But the expedition was without successful result, from the 
nature of things it could not have been otherwise, and in 1579 the Company 
failed, carrying Michael Lok and many others down to bankruptcy. So extreme 
was his poverty that at one time he was practically reduced to beggary and to 
residence in one of the poorest slums in London. 

But by 1592, he had so far recovered that he went to the city of Aleppo in 
Syria, on a contract with the Levant Company, one of the great English char- 
tered companies of the day, which traded with Turkey and the countries of 
the Near East. Although his contract specified that it was to run for four years, 
it was abruptly cancelled by the Company at the end of half that period. This 
led to frantic efforts on his part to collect his salary for the last two years of 
the contract, an amount that he unnaturally felt to be rightfully due him. In 
1596, he was in the city of Venice, still engaged in an attempt to recover this 
money. It was here, in April, that he met an old Greek seaman by the name of 
Apostolos Valerianos. ; 

This Greek navigator, who is usually and better known by his Spanish 
name of Juan de Fuca, had recently arrived in Italy from Spain, and in the 
city of Florence had fallen in with an Englishman by the name of John Dowglas, 
or Douglas, who was also a noted pilot and seaman. The two of them journeyed 
together to Venice, whether by design or by accident we do not know, but 
it was probably the former, and Douglas, who apparently knew that Michael 
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Lok was in the city, brought the two of them together. Lok at this time was 
a man sixty-two years of age, and well known for his interests in geography and 
trade, and fully aware of the potentialities of the great discoveries that were 
constantly being made. His interest in the discovery of a Northwest Passage 
was well known—his earlier bankruptcy as a partial result of the failure of the 
Cavendish voyage must have been a matter of common knowledge,—and as a 
patriotic Englishman and an ambitious merchant—one of the many of his genera- 
tion who managed to serve both God and Caesar at the same time—he was 
anxious that the British should have the credit for, as well as the profits that 
would accrue from, the discovery of this long sought strait. Douglas, who was 
undoubtedly aware of Lok’s background, apparently heard the story that the 
old Greek mariner had to tell and decided that Lok was the man for him to 
see. So he brought the two of them together.# 

The story that Juan de Fuca told was a simple one, and one which probably 
could have been duplicated, at least in many of its broad outlines and _ its 
truthful parts, by many other seamen of the day. One of the difficulties is in 
deciding where truth ends and fiction begins. He claimed that he had been 
in the West Indies in the service of Spain, for a period of forty years, and 
that he had been on the Manila galleon Santa Ana returning to Mexico, or 
New Spain, from the Philippines when it had been captured, looted and burned 
by Thomas Cavendish in 1587. The ship had carried a rich cargo of Oriental 
goods and the old navigator claimed to have suffered a loss of over sixty thou- 
sand ducats in his own goods. Later he claimed that he had been the pilot of a 
fleet of three small ships sent out by the Viceroy of Mexico to discover and 
fortify the Straits of Anian against their possible discovery and fortification by 
the English. But the expedition had been forced to turn back by a mutiny 
among the soldiers who accompanied it, without having succeeded in accom- 
plishing its mission. Shortly after this, in 1592, he was again sent out with two 
ships, but with a crew consisting of sailors only, to search for and sail through 
the Straits of Anian. He had followed the coast of North America until he had 
came to latitude forty-seven degrees north—and he indicated the route that he 
followed on a map and on Lok’s own sea-card—and then found that the land 
trended north and northeast with a broad inlet of sea between forty-seven and 
forty-eight degrees of latitude. He had entered the strait and sailed more than 
twenty days and found a much broader sea than at the entrance and had also 
passed by a good many islands. At the entrance of, the strait he said there was a 
great headland with an extremely high pinnacle, or spired rock, like a pillar. 
He claimed to have landed in several places, finding the people to be savages, 
and dressed only in the skins of wild animals. The land, however, was very 
rich and fruitful, with gold and silver and precious stones. After having reached 
the North Sea he considered that his errand had been accomplished and so 
returned to Mexico and reported to the Viceroy. 

But in Mexico he had experienced the ingratitude of princes, or of Viceroys. 
Neither the Viceroy of Mexico, nor the Spanish Court, would reward him for 
his discovery so he said that he had secretly left Spain and come to Italy 
on his way back to his native land where he expected to live out his last days in 
peace. But he was anxious for revenge, and hoped that the British might be 
willing to furnish him with the means and the opportunity to attain it. He 
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assured Lok that with one small ship and a pinnace, he could in thirty days time 
sail from one end of the Straits of Anian to the other. 

The effect of a story such as this upon a man of Michael Lok’s disposition, 
temperament, and background, may very well be imagined. After two con- 
ferences with the Greek navigator, Lok attempted to enlist the aid and assis- 
tance of wealthy and influential friends in England, but without success, for 
he was pretty largely discredited by this time, as a visionary and a person with 
what we would call today a fixation complex. When it later appeared that he 
might be able to undertake some financial assistance himself he wrote to the 
Greek suggesting that Juan de Fuca come to Venice for the purpose of ac- 
companying Lok to England. But the Greek had no funds and insisted upon an 
advance which Lok was unable to furnish. In the year 1600, Lok, who seems 
to have been a very difficult man to discourage, again attempted to get in com- 
munication with de Fuca but received no reply to his letters. Some years later 
he heard that the Greek seaman was either dead or near death. 

As to the authenticity of this voyage, there is little disagreement among 
historians, most of them reject. it out of hand. Possibly because self-interest, 
either national or personal, influences the opinion of nearly everyone, Robert 
Greenhow accepted the tale as presumably valid.* Greenhow, at the time he 
wrote was supporting the American claim to the region north of the forty- 
second parallel and apparently felt that the Juan de Fuca claim contributed 
to the American argument in the controversy over the Oregon Country. 

Also to be taken into account in determining the validity of the Greek 
navigator’s claim is that while his location of the straits was about sixty miles 
off, navigation in those days was far from being an exact science; but it should 
also be noted that mistakes in reckoning latitude were usually the other way, 
if he had put the straits farther to the north than they really are, his story would 
be much more credible. Also Spanish records are probably the worst kept of 
all and while there is no record of any such voyage ever having been made, 
that does not mean that there never was any, or that such a voyage did not 
take place. There is not a single shred of valid historical evidence to support the 
story as told by the Greek pilot, but at the same time there is nothing inherently 
impossible about it. It could very easily have taken place and all of the records 
been either lost or destroyed. There are arguments both ways but most students 
reject the story entirely, classifying it with the several other such stories which 
were current at about the same time, and none of which rate any higher or 
more worthy of belief than does the average seaman’s yarn. In their opinion 
Valerianos was merely a “seagoing liar” in that he described a strait that existed 
only in his imagination and located it in a place where an actual strait happened 
to be found later. 

By the opening of the seventeenth century the Pacific Northwest: was, 
to all intents and purposes, an undiscovered country, a terra incognita, as far 
as the nations of the world were concerned. It was destined to so remain for 
more than a century and a half longer. No white man saw the coasts of the 
present states of Oregon and Washington, or of the province of British Columbia, 
and lived to tell about it. Some ships may have been wrecked along those coasts 
but the survivors among the crews, if they escaped massacre or enslavement 
by the Indians, never returned to civilization. More than a century after 
Columbus the state of Washington still awaited its discoverer. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Exploration By Sea 


OR A PERIOD OF a little more than a century and a half, or approxi- 

mately the same number of years that elapsed between the ratification 

of the federal Constitution and the election of George Washington as 

the first president of the United States, to the attack on Pearl Harbor 
and American entry into World War II, the Spaniards did little or nothing in 
the way of the exploration and settlement of the western coast of North 
America. When they were finally forced into renewed action, it was a defensive 
action, and was largely occasioned by the fear of possibilities rather than of 
actualities, a fear of what the English might do now that they had entirely 
supplanted the French empire on the continent of North America. But there 
was also another factor in the situation, another power to be considered. This 
new rival was Russia, and the fears aroused by her actions and ambitions in the 
American colonial field for a time over-shadowed the malignant possibilities 
of the Engish advance. Russia was a comparative late-comer in the field of 
international rivalries, but destined to be a formidable foe, and one whose im- 
perialistic ambitions continue even to the present day. 

In the year 1700, the Russians, after a long period of eastward advance, 
which in many respects resembled the later westward movement of the Ameri- 
can people across the continent of North America, had made their way across 
Siberia and reached the shores of the Pacific Ocean. There is another similarity 
to the American advance, in that both movements were led by fur traders with 
the actual settlers not too far behind. Settlements were erected on the Kamchat- 
ka peninsula, and from here the Russians looked around for new worlds to 
conquer, for new avenues of advance. Expansion has always been the policy of 
Russia, whether under the rule of the tsars or of the soviets, and at that time 
the Muscovite empire was dominated by one of its greatest rulers, Tsar Peter 
I, aptly called “the Great,” and held by most historians to have been the real 
founder of modern Russia. Peter, like most Russians, was a superb realist. He 
recognized the essential weakness of his nation as consisting of its lack of a 
warm water port, an ocean outlook open the year around, to which he gave 
expression in the classic statement: “It is not land we want, but water.” From 
Asia, Russia looked eastward and the instructions for the expedition which was 
to attempt to discover the western coast of North America from still farther 
west are said to have been drawn up by the Tsar in person, and it is not too 
far fetched a supposition to assume that he was deeply disappointed because 
advancing age and ill-health made it impossible for him to give the expedition 
his own personal attention. 
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The man selected to lead this expedition of discovery—and he was the 
personal choice of the T’sar—was Vitus Bering, who had been born in Den- 
mark in 1681, and had been connected with the Russian Navy since 1704. Tsar 
Peter also wrote the instructions for his commander and pointed out that the 
chief object of the expedition was to determine if Asia and America were united. 
The Tsar had apparently heard of the fabled Straits of Anian, and like all of 
the other rulers of his day, he was interested in finding a passage to Japan and 
China through the Arctic Sea. In his instructions he expressed the hope that 
the Russians would be more successful in their quest than the Dutch or English 
had been. Bering was instructed to proceed to Kamchatka, or some other near- 
by port, and there build one or two decked boats. With these he was to pro- 
ceed along the coast of Siberia to the north, and to determine where the con- 
tinent of Asia joined America, or if the two continents were separate, what body 
of water separated them. He was also told to go on to a settlement which was 
under European jurisdiction and to discover what settlement it was. He was not 
only to make a landing there but to secure detailed information about the 
country and its people as well, to prepare a chart of his voyage and discoveries, 
and then to return, sending all of his records and reports on to St. Petersburg. 
Two lieutenants were appointed. These were Martin Spanberg, who, like 
Bering, was a Dane, and Alexei Cherikof, a Russian. 

In conformity with his orders, Bering proceeded to Kamchatka, travelling 
across Siberia by land, a journey in the course of which he and his party suf- 
fered great hardship. Practically all of the materials and equipment used in the 
construction of their ship had to be transported across Siberia, as did all of 
their other supplies. Here, at the Siberian harbor, they constructed the St. 
Gabriel. On the thirteenth of July, 1728, the ship, with a crew and officers to 
the number of forty-four, sailed on its voyage of exploration, having been de- 
layed a few days waiting for a favorable wind. The expedition was provisioned 
for a year, and the excellence of the provisions is shown by the fact that in the 
voyage which lay ahead not a single case of sickness, that is of scurvy, was to. 
develop. In September, Bering returned after having reached, according to 
his own reckoning, fifty-seven degrees and eighteen minutes north latitude. He 
had sailed through what is now Bering Strait and discovered present-day Diomede 
Islands. He had then concluded that since there was no more land to the north, 
his instructions had been carried out. He had also secured information from the 
natives which had convinced him that the two continents were not united. The 
following summer, that of 1729, he again attempted to explore the great wooded 
land that he was convinced lay to the east but misfortune, in the form of fogs 
and of storm, prevented the full realization of his plans, and although he sailed 
very close to what is today Bering Island, he apparently did not see it, and he 
certainly did not land there. : 7 

On the first of March of the next year, 1730, Bering returned to St. Peters- 
burg, and despite his assertion that he had proved that Asia and America were 
separate continents and were not united, he found that there were many skeptics. 
and unbelievers who maintained the contrary. Many of the leading men in the 
scientific and professional circles of the Russian capital were quite unwilling 
to accept his conclusions, and they apparently had no hesitation about telling 
him so in rather blunt and forcible language. Some of the criticism was petty and 
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malicious, arising from jealousy due to the fact that Bering was a foreigner, but 
it was Bering’s fault that he had been committed before the expedition ever 
started, to the belief that the two continents were separate and distinct and were 
not united. He had not fully appreciated the fact that his was a scientific expedi- 
tion and that his conclusions would need to be backed by scientific demonstra- 
tion which would be convincing to unbelievers. The opinion of the natives with 
whom he had come in contact was not enough to give his conclusions the 
scientific validity that was required, especially when these were in agreement 
with a point of view that he already held. He could have gone much farther 
north than he had actually sailed, the weather was such as to permit navigation 
in the region for several weeks longer, and Captain James Cook, many years 
later, went on north until stopped by a solid wall of ice. Bering failed to ac- 
complish what he should have, not from any want of courage but simply from 
failing to realize what an expedition of this sort demanded of its commander. 
In other words he was one of those men whose courage, bravery and ability is 
above reproach, and who make excellent subordinates, but who fail in the 
exercise of an independent command. But while he had undoubtedly been with- 
in sighting distance of the American coast he is not to be censured too much 
for having failed to see it, since the failure was due to the inclemency of the 
weather, which was, to use a seaman’s expression, “thick,” there being a great 
deal of fog and rain. But as one of the leading authorities on the voyage has 
remarked; “All criticism would have been turned to praise had he remained in 
these waters a little longer time, doing his very best and doing it in a scientific 
manner.’ 

In the summer of 1732, a Russian expedition, under the command of Michael 
Gwosdef, against a tribe of especially warlike natives known as the Chukchi 
on Cape Prince of Wales, reached the coast of present Alaska, at about sixty- 
five degrees north latitude, saw at least one, and possibly both, of the Diomede 
Islands, and on the twenty-first of August anchored off the coast of North 
America which they called simply the “Large Country.” The voyage was largely 
one for the collection of tribute; Gwosdef and his companions did not land, and 
shortly returned to Kamchatka at the request of the crew because of the stormy 
weather and the lateness of the season. Neither the leader nor any of his fol- 
lowers had any idea at the time that they had seen the coast of America. 
Gwosdef made no mention of it on his return, and his report of the incident, 
written ten years later, was apparently prepared only at the insistence of some 
Siberian officials who had heard stories attributed to members of the crew con- 
cerning the “Large Country” that they had seen to the eastward. A report 
written ten years after the event, and from memory, ‘concerning things which 
the author had not seen fit to mention immediately upon his ‘return, is not too 
credible a piece of historical evidence, especially insofar as details are concerned.‘ 

In the meantime, Vitus Bering, in St. Petersburg, undoubtedly exasperated 
at the criticisms he had received when he had expected nothing but praise, had 
submitted a proposition for a second voyage of discovery in the North Pacific. 
This suggestion was approved and “one of the most elaborate, thorough, and 
expensive expeditions ever sent out by any government at any time” was pro- 
jected. Bering was to be in command and his lieutenants were to be the same as 
on the previous expedition although all three were given promotions in rank 
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and were to receive double pay, two years of which was to be paid in advance. 
From the start misfortune dogged the expedition, due mostly to the rivalries 
and jealousies of petty and obscure men, of whom the Russians seem to have 
had more than their share in official positions at that time. It was not until 1740 
that Bering’s party arrived at the village of Petropavlosk on Avatcha Bay. 

Here two ships were constructed and the expedition finally got under way 
early in June, 1741.5 They were a great deal later in starting than had been an- 
ticipated, due largely to the bickerings and quarreling among officials, previously 
mentioned. What was much worse was the fact that it was Bering’s plan to 
winter in America, and members of the expedition were not at all well prepared 
for this. The commander was in charge of the larger ship, the Sz. Peter, while 
command of the other, the St. Paul, devolved upon Cherikof. The other licuten- 
ant, Spanberg, had been placed in command of an expedition to Japan. On 
the twentieth of June, the two ships became separated and never saw each 
other again. On the fifteenth of the following month, the St. Paul sighted land 
near the present site of Sitka, and the next day two boat crews went ashore 
for the purpose of exploring the region. No members of either crew were ever 
heard of again, which might indicate that the natives had had some previous, un- 
recorded contact with white men. This loss reduced the effective force of the 
St. Paul too greatly, so Cherikof decided to return to Siberia. On the ninth 
of September he anchored in a bay on one of the Aleutian Islands, and a month 
later was back at Avatcha Bay. 

In the meantime Vitus Bering had sighted a rugged and snow-capped moun- 
tain, today’s Mt. St. Elias, in southeastern Alaska on the sixteenth of July. 
Four days later the St. Peter reached a group of islands. A good anchorage 
was found on the western side of one of them, today’s Kayak Island. Although 
many members of the expedition went ashore, no attempt seems to have been 
made to reach the mainland, and Bering himself, who was seriously ill with 
scurvy, did not set foot on shore at all. The scientist of the expedition, George 
Steller, a German,’ made a number of valuable discoveries, and advanced the 
theory, which is still held today, that the native inhabitants of this new land 
were closely related to those of eastern Siberia. Later, on the homeward voyage 
members of the expedition saw the Kodiak group of islands, in fact the St. Peter 
experienced some difficulty in making its way through the group. Early in the 
month of November they reached Bering Island. So many of the crew were 
sick, scurvy having made terrible inroads due to the deficiency of the supplies 
with which the expedition had sailed, that it was decided to land and spend the 
winter on the island which now bears Bering’s name. It was here that the great 
Russian explorer died on the eighth day of December.’ In the spring the sur- 
vivors decided that the St. Peter, which had been driven far up on the beach, 
was beyond launching with the limited means available to them, so the shi 
was broken up and a smaller vessel constructed from the wreckage. In this 
the remaining members of the expedition finally made their way back to Kam- 
chatka Bay, arriving there on the twenty-seventh of August, 1742.8 

That same summer Cherikof made another voyage with two purposes in 
mind, to attempt to reach the American coast and if possible, to find out what 
had become of his commander. In both of these endeavors he was unsuccessful. 
He did however pass close to the island of Attu, of World War II memory, but 
on account of fog and unfavorable weather was obliged to turn back. 
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The survivors of the St. Peter had brought back with them furs to the value 
of one hundred thousand dollars: furs of the blue fox, of the seal, and es- 
pecially of the sea-otter, “the most desirable fur-bearing animal yet found.” 
This animal, as an adult, is about five feet in length with a weight of about eighty 
pounds, and has a fur which is of great warmth and even greater beauty, far 
more beautiful than any other fur. It proved to be more valuable in the Chinese 
market than the finest marten or Siberian sable and is known as the “royal 
fur” in China. It was the lure of the immense profits to be derived from this 
trade rather than that of geographical discovery that provided the incentive for 
further exploration by the Russians. 

As early as 1745 the promishlennik, or fur traders had begun to penetrate 
the Aleutians, moving from island to island along the chain, but it was not until 
1783 (the date is also given as 1784) that the first permanent Russian settlement 
in the western hemisphere was established by George Shelikoff at Three Saints 
Bay on Kodiak Island. ‘That the Russian settlers had come with every intention 
of remaining permanently is shown by the fact that a school was established 
soon after their arrival. In 1786 another settlement was begun at the mouth of 
Cook Inlet on the Alaskan mainland. And in that same year Gerassim Pribilof 
discovered the great seal rookeries on the islands that today bear his name, and 
their exploitation was begun, a new source of revenue to the rapacious hunter 
and trader. The overwhelming interest of the Russians was in furs, and their 
cruelty and rapacity in the exploitation of the natives knew no limit. “God is 
in heaven and the Tsar far away,” was the cynical attitude that most of the 
traders and hunters adopted. The leaders often quarreled among themselves, 
and complaints of their cruelties as well as the reports of their quarrels and 
disagreements eventually filtered back to St. Petersburg. Tired of this incessant 
quarreling, Tsar Paul, commonly known as the mad Tsar, who was the son of 
Catherine II, in 1799 created the Russian-American Fur Company, in which 
members of the Russian imperial family were among the principal stockholders. 
The company was given exclusive trade rights on the North American con- 
tinent. Capitalized to the amount of five hundred thousand dollars, the opera- 
tions of this company were so remunerative that in the first twenty years of its 
existence it is said to have returned a profit of over six million dollars. The 
company was charged with the responsibility of promoting discovery, com- 
merce, and agriculture, and especially was to propagate the Greek Catholic 
faith in the lands over which it had jurisdiction. Until 1863, this company vir- 
tually ruled Alaska, and for the first twenty years of its existence, the name of 
its director, Alexander Baranoff, a dry-goods merchant from Siberia, who was 
known as the “Lord of Alaska,” was virtually synonymous with that of the 
company. It is to his credit that he had the vision of a great Russian Pacific 
empire, and under his direction, Russian influence expanded rapidly in all di- 
rections, generally in the wake of the fur traders. As early as 1806—and possibly 
before—Russian fur hunting expeditions had appeared on the Pacific Northwest 
coast, in 1809 the first Russian hunters were in California, and by 1812 they 
had begun the construction of Fort Ross, a few miles north of present Bodega 
Bay, as a supply depot and base of operations. 

In the meantime other events had occurred to alarm the Spaniards. In 1763 
by the Treaty of Paris ending the Seven Years War, or the French and Indian 
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War as it is known in the United States, England had succeeded France in 
North America and had become the next door neighbor of the Spaniards. Not 
only had the American balance of power been disturbed to the great detriment 
of Spain, but instead of the formidable but largely friendly rivalry of Catholic 
France, the Spaniards now had to face the bitter enmity of Protestant England, 
and the possibilities inherent in the substitution were enough to make the most 
optimistic Spaniard shudder in his sleep. 

It was this situation in general but particularly the ominous shadow cast 
by the advancing Russians in the north Pacific that forced the Spaniards into 
defensive action. The English threat was still somewhat remote and intangible, 
but the Russian danger was real and readily apparent. The fact that the Spaniards 
believed the Russian danger to be much greater than it actually was, does not 
lessen its effectiveness as a causative force, even a trifle. For the actions of 
men and nations are not so much dictated by the situation that actually exists 
or which confronts them, as they are by what they believe that situation to be. 

That the news of Russia’s activities in the Pacific Northwest, which were 
dutifully reported to Madrid by the Spanish Ambassador in St. Petersburg, 
and then in turn relayed to the Viceroy in Mexico City, was extremely dis- 
quieting to the Spaniards, is apparent from the sudden burst of activity that now 
ensued. All of the old motives for Spanish exploration and expansion were 
still in force: the extension of territory and the conversion of the natives to the 
true faith, as well as the search for a strait connecting the oceans, were just 
as vital, just as important as they had ever been. But they had never ceased to 
be important in themselves so that they do not explain the great burst of Spanish 
exploring activity which now took place. In the nearly two centuries that had 
intervened since the beginning of Spanish exploration in the Pacific Ocean, the 
desirability of establishing ports in Alta California, at’ which the galleons coming 
from the Philippine Islands could recuperate and refit, alone had been added. 
But this was no new factor, it had been present for more than a century, so 
that it does not by itself constitute an explanation for this renewed Spanish 
exploring activity. The new motive, the new ingredient, which had been added, 
and which completely changed the picture and startled the Spaniards from their 
lethargy of nearly a century and a half, was the threat of foreign encroach- 
ment on what they considered their exclusive territorial and colonial domain.“ 
In 1773, rumors of both English and Russian plans to take possession of the 
coast of the Pacific Northwest, reached the Spanish officials in Mexico. In 
fact the English were said to be planning to pass through the northern passage 
which they had recently discovered, while the Russians were naturally ex- 
pected to move south from Alaska. As a result there existed the absolute 
necessity of detecting and preventing any foreign encroachment from whatever 
source in the territory that Spain claimed as a part of her imperial monopoly. 

In 1769 Father Junipero Serra of the Franciscan order had_ established 
Mission San Diego, the first in a chain of missions which was ultimately to 
include twenty-one separate establishments, built along El Camino Real, or the 
Spanish “royal road,” each one of them, at least theoretically, a day’s journey 
from the next. Ultimately the chain was to extend as far north as San Rafael 


and Sonoma, where Mission San Francisco Solano de Sonoma was to be com- 
pleted in 1823. 
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In the same year as the founding of the first mission, the ship San Jose 
was sent out from Mexico with supplies for the new mission. It never reached 
its destination and it never returned, thus providing one of the earliest of 
the unsolved mysteries of the Pacific. There is the strong probability (one 
might almost say a certainty) that it was blown far off its course and finally 
wrecked on an unknown shore. It has been identified by some writers with 
the mysterious Nehalem beeswax ship, and there is much to be said for the 
theory since this ship probably came from some such place of origin. As 
to what happened to the crew, the fact that there are said to have been 
at least two redheaded Indians among a coastal tribe, might provide a partial 
answer. The next year, 1770, the Spaniards occupied the harbor at Monterey, 
and began the construction of a settlement which soon became the capital 
of Upper, or Alta California. 

Ensign Juan Perez, who apparently was a self-educated navigator, and 
who had been a pilot on the Philippine-Acapulco route, was now placed 
in command of a new transport, the Santiago, nicknamed for some reason 
the Nueva Galicia» which had been constructed especially for the Cali- 
fornia service. Of unknown tonnage it has been described as a corvette,” 
and also as a frigate rigged as a ship,* and was probably a very serviceable 
craft for the duty for which it was intended. Perez was ordered by Bucareli, 
the Viceroy, to go as far north as sixty degrees north latitude, and then to 
follow the coast line south keeping as close inshore as possible without exces- 
sive risk to his ship. He was told to make landings wherever he felt that it 
was safe and advisable to do so. Although he was not to make any new settle- 
ments he was to make particular note of the best places in which these could 
subsequently be established, and was to erect a cross and bury a bottle con- 
taining a statement declaring that he had taken possession of the region in the 
name of His Most Catholic Majesty, the King of Spain, and warning off all 
interlopers. 

The seriousness with which the Spanish took this expedition is evidence 
of the real importance with which they viewed the Russian threat to their 
pretensions in the Pacific Northwest. It is apparent from the fact that Perez 
was especially instructed that if he should find a foreign settlement, he was 
to land and go through the ceremony of taking possession of the area to the 
north or above the settlement. The serious nature of the affair is also apparent 
from the fact that he was cautioned not to reveal the nature and purpose of 
the expedition to any one, especially not to the inhabitants of any foreign 
settlement that he might discover, or to the officers of any ship that he might 
encounter on the high seas. The officials in Mexico even went so far as to 
provide their commander with ready-made excuses and explanations that he 
was to offer if any questions arose as to what he was doing or why he happened 
to be where he was. 

This expedition, which is probably the best reported of all the Spanish 
voyages, since there are no less than four distinct and first-hand accounts of 
it m existence, sailed from the port of Monterey on June 11, 1774. Father 
Serra had been a passenger from Mexico to the California port. On the fourth 
of July, the Santiago was in latitude fifty-one degrees and forty-two minutes 
north, or off the coast of present-day British Columbia. By the fifteenth of 
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that month the expedition had reached latitude fifty-five degrees north where 
Perez made a landfall on the coast of the Queen Charlotte Islands, and then 
sailed north as far as present Dixon Entrance which is the strait separating 
this group of islands from the Prince of Wales group. Like nearly all other 
navigators in those waters since that time, he experienced thick fogs and heavy 
clouds which made navigation difficult and precarious. He seems to have had 
a great deal of friendly intercourse with the natives with whom he came in 
contact. They came out to meet him in their canoes, “singing songs and scatter- 
ing feathers on the water in token of peace,” but only two had the necessary 
courage to go aboard the Santiago.» He found these Indians, who were mem- 
bers of the Haida family, willing to barter almost everything they possessed 
for articles made of iron or metal, but largely indifferent to the offerings of 
beads and other trinkets. From them the Spaniards secured some dried fish 
which they said resembled cod only that it was whiter in color, and which 
was probably halibut. That these Indians had had at least some remote contact 
with Europeans was apparent from the fact that they were already in possession 
of some articles made of iron and copper. 

On the twenty-second of July the expedition started south. No landing 
had been made owing to the inclement weather and the swift currents and 
eddies of Dixon Entrance. Weather conditions on the voyage were far from 
being ideal, there was also a great deal of wind and rain which kept the Santiago 
well out to sea and prevented a close examination of the coast, but when the 
fog did lift Perez was able to catch an occasional glimpse of the shore line, 
and to observe a great range of high and snow-covered mountains. It was the 
seventh of August before he was able to approach the land. On that date he anchor- 
ed at forty-nine degrees and thirty minutes north latitude in a C shaped anchorage 
where there was little protection for his ship. To this bay or harbor he gave 
the name San Lorenzo. Although it is generally identified as the present Nootka 
Sound on the west coast of Vancouver Island, it may or may not have been. 
There are a good many such harbors along the coast, both north and south 
of Nootka, that fit this description equally well and his anchorage could have 
been any one of them.» There is not a single particle of evidence to show that 
Perez ever entered Nootka Sound, or what afterwards came to be known as the 
Port of Nootka, or for that matter that he even saw it. In fact the weight 
of the evidence seems to be against the assumption that Nootka Sound and 
San Lorenzo were one and the same.** But myths die hard, particularly his- 
torical myths, and the two will probably go on to the end of time being 
identified as one and the same. 

Regardless of which one of the various bays and inlets along the coast 
he selected for his anchorage, he was forced to leave abruptly on the eighth 
of August, when a strong westerly wind came up. The onslaught of the storm 
was so sudden that he was forced to cut the cable to allow the Santiago to 
escape, and even at that the ship narrowly escaped being forced on the rocks. 

Perez continued south, being in sight of land for the next seven days 
but unable to approach the shore because of adverse weather conditions: rain, 
sleet, fog, and wind. Later Estevan Jose Martinez was to declare that he had 
urged Perez to investigate a great opening into the land which he saw at 
forty-eight degrees and thirty minutes north, and which only could have been 
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the Straits of Juan de Fuca. Although a good many aspersions have been cast 
at Martinez for this statement, they are largely undeserved since it is altogether 
possible that he saw the opening that he describes.”’ But he apparently made 
no mention of it to anyone at the time, a fact which seriously weakens his 
subsequent claim. At forty-eight degrees and seven minutes north, the Spaniards 
saw a lofty mountain covered with snow to which Perez gave the name Santa 
Rosalia, and which is generally identified as the present Mount Olympus. On 
the twenty-sixth the expedition passed the Farallone Islands, and the next day 
the Santiago was back in Monterey. 

The results of this voyage were undoubtedly disappointing to the Spanish 
officials in Mexico since at the time it seemed to be without any significant 
result. Perez had apparently done none of the things that he had been instructed 
to do. He had not gone as far north as sixty degrees, nor had his examination 
of the coast-line south of fifty-five been at all thorough. But no Russian or 
other establishments had been discovered, nor had he found any proof that 
such establishments did not exist. The entrance to the fabled Straits of Anian 
had not been discovered if indeed Perez had been looking for it, and there is 
little positive evidence to show that he was. He had disobeyed orders in that 
he had not made the frequent landings along the coast that he had been in- 
structed to make, he had discovered no good ports, and he had not gone through 
the ceremony of taking possession of the region for Spain. But he had given 
Spain the basis of a territorial claim to the region that goes with the first 
known discovery, and had discovered nearly all of the present northwest coast, 
having seen and described nearly all of the coast line of the State of Wash- 
ington and a part of that of Oregon.* It can be hotly debated as to whether 
or not he made the best possible use of his opportunities and his entire course 
of action has been severely criticized. Admitting that hindsight is much more 
accurate—besides being much safer than prophecy—it would seem that Perez 
had been overly cautious, that his conduct had been distinguished by an excessive 
amount of timidity, an unwillingness to take chances, or to depart to any 
significant extent from the safe course of action, except when the odds were 
all in his favor. The inclination to always play it safe is not the distinguishing 
mark of a great discoverer or explorer. While he made the standard excuse, 
that the weather was bad—and it probably was—some of his other excuses 
were rather thin. The disappointment of the Spanish officials was possibly 
reflected in the fact that when another and similar expedition was planned 
for the following year, its command was entrusted to another officer and Juan 
Perez went along in a purely nominal capacity. 

The leader of this expedition of 1775 was Bruno Hezeta—in most accounts 
of these early Spanish voyages it is usually spelled Heceta although incor- 
rectly—a name which is usually horribly mispronounced. It is an old American 
custom, or at least a habit, to pronounce words exactly as they are spelled, 
which in the case of foreign names can be disastrous or ludicrous, or both. 
In this case the correct pronunciation seems to be ay-thay-tah, with the accent 
on the second syllable, but one seldom or never hears it pronounced that way, 
Huh-see-tah apparently being the preferred form. 

Hezeta, who was a lieutenant in the Spanish navy, and one of several 
officers sent out from Spain for the specific purpose of furthering the Spanish 
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exploration of the Pacific, was given the command of the Santiago, while Juan 
Perez went along as the piloto, or sailing master, and second in command of 
the ship. Accompanying them was the schooner Sonora, which was also known 
as the Felicidad, under the command of Lieutenant Juan Francisco Bodega 
y Quadra, one of the great names in connection with the subsequent Spanish 
activities in the Pacific Northwest. Its sailing master was Alferez Antonio 
Maurelle. Their instructions were almost the same as those given to Juan Perez 
the year before, except that they were to attempt to reach sixty-five degrees 
north, which was five degrees farther than Perez had been ordered to go, to 
carefully examine and survey the coast, and to take possession in the name of. 
Spain. The total complement of both crews numbered slightly more than one 
hundred officers and men, of whom about eighty seem to have been on the 
Santiago. They had provisions and supplies for better than a year.* 

The two vessels sailed from Mexico on the sixteenth of March. Because 
of unfavorable wind and weather conditions, a council of the officers decided 
against making a stop at Monterey. Instead the ships continued northward. On 
the seventh of June land was sighted at forty-two degrees north latitude, and 
they then turned southward following the coast. Four days later, and just 
six days prior to the Battle of Bunker Hill, both commanders landed at Trinidad 
Bay, just north of the present town of Arcata, California, and went through 
the ceremony of taking possession of the region in the name of their sovereign. 
On the nineteenth they again sailed north, and despite the vicissitudes of the 
weather which drove them far out to sea, succeeded in keeping together until 
the eleventh of July when they again approached the coast, this time at forty- 
eight degrees and twenty-six minutes north. As before they again sailed south- 
ward along the coast, in accordance with their instructions exploring carefully 
and thoroughly as they went. Two days later they anchored at what they 
called Rada de Bucarelli, off the present Cape Grenville and to the south of 
Destruction Island, having proven definitely that there was no entrance to a 
strait between the forty-sixth and forty-eighth degrees of latitude. The next 
morning several canoes came out to the ship with the Indians offering skins 
for barter, and inviting the white men to land. This is fairly good evidence 
that it was not the first contact of the natives with the Europeans, otherwise 
they would have had no idea that the Spaniards would be interested in acquir- 
ing furs. Later in the day, Hezeta, with some of the other officers, and a few 
sailors, went ashore, probably on present Cape Grenville, and erected a large 
cross and took possession of the region, in what is generally considered to 
have been the first landing of white men on the northwest coast. But the pre- 
sumption that the natives had had some previous acquaintance is strengthened 
by the fact that while the few who were present at the ceremony appeared to 
be friendly enough, they, as well as those who had visited the vessels earlier, 
were especially anxious to trade for articles of iron and metal. Although the 
Spaniards erected a cross, we do not know whether or not mass was said. If 
it was it was the first Christian observance in the territorial limits of the present 
State of Washington, but the probability is strong that it was not. 

In the afternoon a party of six men under the command of the boatswain, 
Pedro Santa Ana, was sent ashore in a small boat for the purpose of obtaining 
a supply of wood and fresh water. A party of several hundred Indians, con- 
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cealed in the nearby woods, allowed the sailors to land without opposition, 
but attacked them as soon as they left their boat. Two of the men were 
drowned when they jumped into the ocean in an effort to escape, the other 
five were apparently butchered by the Indians who then proceeded to break 
up the boat for the nails and other metal that it contained. From their vessels, 
the Spaniards watched in helpless horror since they were unable to go to the 
assistance of their fellows. Several canoes loaded with Indians also put off 
from shore and surrounded the Santiago with the apparent intention of pre- 
venting it from leaving, but withdrew when the ship’s guns were brought 
into play and several of the natives killed. At a council of the officers Bodega 
argued for a punitive expedition against the natives, an expedition that he ap- 
parently expected to lead in order to avenge their comrades and erase the 
insult to Spanish arms, but he was over-ruled. Hezeta named the cape Punta 
de Matires and the island, Isla de Dolores. Although it is generally believed 
that these names were given in commemoration of the incident it may have 
been that the island was named for the saint’s day rather than because of the 
massacre. The island is today Destruction Island, and the cape, Cape Gren- 
ville. ‘That same evening the two Spanish vessels sailed for the open sea.* 

Five day later on the nineteenth of July, both Juan Perez and the surgeon 
of the Santiago suggested to Hezeta that the expedition turn southward toward 
Monterey, pointing out that on account of the lateness of the season, the pre- 
valence of contrary winds, and the great amount of scurvy among the crew, that 
there was very little chance that the expedition would be able to accomplish 
what it had set out to do. These pleas fell on deaf ears and once again the 
vessels turned toward the coast. On the thirtieth a heavy wind came up and 
the two vessels separated. The next morning the Sonora was no longer in sight 
from the flagship. 

Hezeta kept on toward the coast and on the morning of the tenth of 
August sighted land at forty-nine degrees, thirty minutes north and decided 
to follow southward keeping in sight of the coast. Despite the fact that the 
weather was clear and visibility good, and that he kept close inshore, anchor- 
ing often and keeping a vigilant lookout, he missed seeing the entrance to the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca. This failure was undoubtedly due to the fact that the 
entrance of the strait lies “in a corner” as it were, and with background of 
mountains and the general atmospheric conditions that often prevail, is not 
easily observable from the sea. Conditions have to be almost perfect in order 
to allow the entrance to be observed from even a short distance out at sea. 
As the Santiago proceeded south the Isla de Dolores was again seen and when 
several canoes filled with natives came out to intercept them, members of 
the crew declared that they recognized some of the participants in the massacre. 
An attempt was made to capture these Indians, with the intention of holding 
them as hostages in case any of the missing sailors should be still alive, but 
the attempt failed. 

On the evening of the seventeenth Hezeta sighted a bay with strong 
currents and eddies as though it might mark a great entrance into the land, 
and he declared that had it not been for the latitude he would have been 
certain that the bay marked the entrance to Fuca’s straits. But he was cer- 
tain that it did indicate either “the mouth of a great river or some entrance 
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into another sea.» He named the entrance Bahia de la Asuncion, or Assumption 
Bay, and the northern cape the San Rocque. The southern promontory, which 
was low and sandy, and covered with trees and brush almost to the water’s 
edge, he named Cape Frondoso, or the Leafy Cape. He did not attempt to 
enter the river since repeated soundings warned him that the water was ex- 
tremely shallow. His account says that he found bottom “in 24 brazas of water.” 
Since the Spanish braza was the equivalent of the English fathom, being ap- 
proximately five feet and nine inches, this was obviously a mistake since it 
would have meant that he had better than one hundred feet of water under 
his keel, and not even the most timid of navigators would be afraid of that. 
But before the present system of jetties at the mouth of the Columbia was 
constructed, the depth of water on the bar was from thirteen to fifteen feet, 
so it was fairly obvious that Hezeta meant that his soundings disclosed a depth 
of water of from two to four brazas (2-4 is probably the way he meant to 
express it) or from twelve to twenty-four feet of water. Night was coming on 
and the tide was so strong that with even a press of sail it was difficult to make 
headway against it, and he found difficulty as it was in getting clear of the 
northern cape, in fact the Santiago narrowly missed grounding on Peacock 
Spit, the graveyard of many a brave ship since that time. Here Hezeta was 
one of the most unfortunate of men. With credit for the discovery of the 
Columbia River, the Great River of the West, almost in his grasp, he was 
forced to see it slip from his fingers owing to circumstances for which he was 
not wholly responsible. He could have anchored and used the launch to dis- 
cover and sound a practicable channel. But his crew was depleted, so badly 
riddled by the inroads of scurvy, that although the Santiago normally carried 
a crew of eighty there were not enough healthy men left to man the launch, 
or to raise the anchor once it was let go. So he did the only thing possible 
under the circumstances, made his way out to sea and lay to at three leagues 
off the cape intending to make his way back into’ the bay in the morning. But 
during the night his ship was carried away to the south by the strong currents 
which in Hezeta’s opinion were caused by the strong ebb tides out of the river. 
Hezeta not only gave an accurate and detailed description of the mouth of 
the Columbia River but he also made a chart of the area, which has been 
published. This chart shows Tongue Point as an island, indicates that the 
Santiago was approximately off the end of the present south jetty when he 
made his observations. On later Spanish charts the entrance was called the 
Ensenada de Hezeta, and the suspected river, the San Rocque. Although the 
actual discovery of the Columbia River is rightfully credited to the American, 
Captain Robert Gray, it is to the Spaniard, Bruno Hezeta, that the honor of 
being the first white man to discover that the great river is actually where 
it is, must be given. 

The next morning, the eighteenth, the ship again approached the shore, 
and saw a point of land to which its commander gave the name of Cape Falcon. 
This may or may not be the present cape of the same name which is the point 
of land next south of Arch Cape, which in turn, is just south of the present 
resort town of Cannon Beach, Oregon. If this is true, then Hezeta missed 
present Tillamook Head entirely which could have been due to the distance 
that his ship had been carried during the night, or to the presence of fog and 
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the generally misty atmosphere that prevails in the vicinity. The latitude which 
Hezeta gave was forty-five degrees and forty-three minutes north, which is 
just about right, but in view of the circumstances it is impossible to be too 
definite as to just what he saw. His Cape Falcon could have been Tillamook 
Head, as far as that goes. The Santiago continued south along the coast. Many 
small islands and rote were sighted, and most of them were dignified with a 
name of some sort, most of ahah have long since been forgotten. On the 
twenty-sixth of August, the ship passed Cape Mendocino and three days later 
dropped anchor in the bay of Monterey. 

In the meantime, Bodega, after what may have been an accidental separation, 
or a deliberate one, it having been so deliberate as to have been made to 
seem accidental, kept on his way to the north in the little Sonora, which has 
been described as a goleta only thirty-six feet in length. He felt ae the orders 
of the Viceroy should be carried out if possible and so kept on northward 

despite the fact that his crew was badly crippled by scurvy. On the sixteenth 
of August they made a landing at fifty-seven degrees and twenty minutes north 
at a good anchorage. This spot was said to have had a sandy beach and easy 
access to plenty of fresh water. Here they saw and named Mt. San Jacinto’ 
which is today Mt. Edgecumbe. After going through the ceremony of taking 
formal possession of the area for Spain they sailed for the south and rice 
days later made another landing. Here they got into trouble with some of 
the natives who demanded payment for the drinking water with which the 
Spaniards were filling the ship’s casks but nothing serious resulted. On the 
twenty-fourth they were in latitude fifty-five degrees and fourteen minutes 
north, at a magnificent sound to which Bodega gave the name of Bucareli 
Sound, thus honoring the Viceroy of Mexico. It is on the west coast of Prince 
of Wales Island. On the eighth of September, they started their return journey, 
a decision forced by the fact that so many of the crew, including the com- 
mander, were ill with scurvy that barely enough healthy men were left to 
stand the watches.» They had kept mostly within sight of land, and from 
forty-four to forty-two degrees they kept an extremely close w atch on the 
shore, hoping to locate ae to mark Aguilar’s river but in this they were 
unsuccessful. North of the present Bay of San Francisco, they discovered an 
excellent harbor to which the name Bodega Bay was given, a name that it 
still retains. On the seventh of October they were back in Monterey. By this 
time it could truthfully be said that the entire extent of the Pacific Northwest 
coast had been at least casually explored by the Spaniards. However, no trace 
of a Northwest Passage had been found and it was at least a logical presumption 
that none existed. 

In the meantime “The Governor and Company of Adventurers of Eng- 
Jand trading into Hudson’s Bay,” and better and more simply known as the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, chartered in 1670 by King Charles II, had established 
a fort, known as Fort Prince of Wales, at the point aohere the waters of 
Churchill River enter Hudson’s Bay. From about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century Indians coming into the fort, and for that matter into most of the 
northern posts of the Company, had brought rough pieces of copper, as well 
as ornaments and weapons made of the same eyeral’ Queried as to the origin 
of these, the natives declared that they came from a river far away to fhe 
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north, so far away in fact that it was impossible to bring in any larger pieces. 
From this the river, even before its discovery, received the name of the Copper- 
mine. The British, intrigued by the possibilities of the situation, sent several 
expeditions to the Barcivest with the twin objects of discovering this river 
and looking for a Northwest Passage. The first expedition sent out in 17109, 
was lost, and the others were unsuccessful in finding what they sought. 

Then another current of interest began to operate. In the latter part of 
the eighteenth century practically all the nations of Europe, for one reason 
or another, had become very interested in the possibilities and potentialities, 
economic and otherwise, offered by the Pacific Ocean or the South Seas, only 
a relatively small portion of which ‘had been explored. The British, always seek- 
ing new worlds to conquer, in 1768 sent Captain James Cook to the South 
Pacific, ostensibly to observe the transit of Venus, which was to occur on the 
third of June, 1769, and to do a little exploring on the side. His voyage was a 
success in all respects save its ostensible purpose, and it had the further effect 
of stepping up French and Spanish interest in the Pacific. As a result the 
British Admiralty decided on a second voyage, the success of which easily 
made Cook the greatest navigator and explorer of his day and generation. 

In 1768, the Indians from the region of the Coppermine River brought in 
some se eually fine specimens of that metal,** so the next year, while voor 
was on his first voyage and while the Russian traders were still hopping from 
island to island along the Aleutian chain, Samuel Hearne was sent out from 
Fort Prince of Wralcs in an attempt to find out from where the copper came, 
and in general to explore northward toward the Arctic Ocean. In the next 
three years Hearne made three trips. In the course of these three expeditions 
he discovered Great Slave Lake and reached the mouth of the Coppermine 
River, although he did not find the source of the metal itself. He did, however, 
discover that there was open water above Hudson’s Strait and to the northwest 
of Hudson’s Bay, and that the river did not flow into either the bay or the 
Atlantic Ocean but into some other body of water farther to the west. The 
British immediately came to the not unnatural conclusion that this might 
possibly be the long sought for Northwest Passage. So Captain Cook was eailed 
from retirement and on out to investigate, to see if he could discover from 
the Pacific end a passageway connecting the two oceans. He sailed from Eng- 
land on his third and last voyage on the orelih day of July 1776, and proceeded 
to the Pacific by the way at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Cook had already in the course of two voyages explored a large part of 
the south Pacific Ocean, leaving to others largely the task of filling in the de- 
tails, or as a French contemporary put it of “admiring his (Cook’s) work.” 
But Cook’s greatest fame probably rested upon the fact that he had discovered 
a preventative of scurvy, up until that time the greatest scourge of long sea 
voyages. In February, 1776, he had read a paper on the subject before the 
Royal Society of London but despite his demonstrated success, his method did 
not come into general use for some time. This failure to profit by his dis- 
coveries was in large measure due to the opposition of the ship’s crews them- 
selves. The sailors pened any interference with their traditional diet of salt 
meat, biscuit, and beans, another illustration of the fact, if such be needed, 
that established customs and institutions are extremely difficult to eradicate.” 
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Cook’s third voyage was to have as its principal object the discovery of a 
northwestern sea passage from the Pacific Ocean to the Atlantic. He had two 
ships, the Resolution and the Discovery, and a group of officers that included 
a number later to be famous for one reason or another. James Burney was to 
become the historian of Pacific discovery, George Vancouver was to lead a 
later expedition of exploration to the northwest coast, while William Bligh 
was to become well-known, if not notorious, through the later adventures and 
misadventures of the H.M.S. Bounty. Cook himself commanded the Resolution, 
the Discovery was under the command of Captain William Clerke. Cook sailed 
from England on the twelfth of July, 1776, only a few days after the adoption 
of the American Declaration of Independence in Philadelphia. Clerke was un- 
able to put to sea until the first of August owing to the fact that he had become 
involved in financial difficulties, and as a result of the stringent laws of the 
day concerning debt, had been forced to take refuge in what was known as 
the “Liberties of the Fleet,” a repulsive slum. It was here that he contracted 
the disease, tuberculosis, then commonly known as consumption, which was 
to take his life before the conclusion of the voyage. Making a somewhat leisurely 
trip around the Cape of Good Hope and across the Pacific, Cook sighted the 
Hawaiian Islands on January 17, 1778, the first time that can be verified that 
they had been seen by white men. He named them the Sandwich Islands in 
honor of his patron, the Earl of Sandwich, whose inefficiency in his post in the 
British Admiralty is held by some to have been a major factor contributing 
to American success in the War for Independence. Leaving the islands on the 
second day of February, Cook arrived off the coast of the present state of 
Oregon, a little south of Yaquina Bay, at latitude forty-four degrees and thirty- 
three minutes north, on the seventh of March. Here he saw and named Cape 
Foulweather—a name which seems to have been unusually appropriate under 
the circumstances existing at that time. Residents of the region can find little 
consolation in the fact that the weather has not changed very much in the 
years that have intervened since that time. 

Coasting northward and trading with the natives as he went along, Cook 
was off Cape Arago, which he called Cape Gregory, on the eleventh of March. 
From the natives he and his men obtained all sorts and kinds of fur, acquiring 
them for repairing their clothing and not with any idea that the furs had any 
unusual value. On the twenty-second he named and described Cape Flattery, 
but missed the entrance to the straits declaring that there “appeared a small’ 
opening which flattered us with the hopes of finding a harbour.” Cook entered 
Nootka Sound which he at first called King George’s Sound, but which he 
Jater decided to call Nootka since he understood that was the native name. 
This may or may not have been the San Lorenzo of Juan Perez. After spending 
the month of April carefully exploring and mapping the region, although there 
is no record that he ever took formal possession of' it, Cook prepared to carry 
out the primary purpose of the expedition. At Nootka Sound he had rested 
and recruited his men, and obtained supplies of water, wood, fish, and grass, 
and learned that the natives expected payment for all of these items. He 
also seems to have brewed a considerable quantity of spruce beer, or spruce 
tea as it was sometimes called, which was extremely foul tasting but which 
had been found to have considerable value as an ‘anti-scorbutic. He also 
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noted that the natives possessed some articles made of metal, and came 
to the erroneous conclusion that they must have come from trade with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company to the east, rather than from the Russian traders to 
the north, which was actually the case. From one of the natives Cook also 
purchased a couple of small silver tea-spoons without having the slightest idea 
as to where they came from, or how they happened to be where they were.”® 

The expedition then continued north along the coast of Alaska, passing 
through the Aleutian Islands, and on the ninth of August sighted Cape Prince 
of Wales, which is the westernmost point in all North America. The next day, 
the tenth, Cook went ashore on the point opposite, the most eastern point 
in Asia. Continuing north, he reached latitude seventy degrees, forty-four 
minutes on the eighteenth where he found any further progress blocked by a 
wall of compact ice ten to twelve feet high. On the twenty-ninth he gave up 
his search for a passage to the east, apparently with some reluctance, and re- 
turned to the Aleutian Islands. Here he met several of the Russian traders in 
the Pacific. Not only were the members of the British expedition hospitably 
received but the Russians even allowed Cook to make copies of some of their 
manuscript charts of the coast. After a conference of the officers, the English 
explorers decided to return to the Sandwich Islands to spend the winter. 
Although Cook had failed in the principal object of his voyage, mostly for the 
reason that there was no practicable passage for him to discover, although he 
had missed seeing the entrance to the Straits of Juan de Fuca, he nevertheless 
had made great additions to an accurate knowledge of the geography of the 
region. His observations of latitude and longitude were the most accurate yet 
made partially for the reason that he made full use of the chronometer which 
was at that time only about a decade old. In fact it was Cook who intro- 
duced this instrument into the Pacific. Moreover, Cook had, quite accidentally 
to be sure, made a beginning of the fur trade, which was to be of tremendous 
importance in the years that lay just ahead. 

Due to a tragic misunderstanding with the natives, Cook lost his life on 
the island of Hawaii, and in the spring, Captain Clerke, who had succeeded 
to the command, attempted to carry on with what he understood to be the 
main objective of the expedition, the search for a Northwest Passage. In pur- 
suance of this search, the expedition sailed first to the Kamchatka Peninsula, 
and then on up through Bering Strait. But the futility of any further search 
in those waters was finally realized, and Clerke decided to return to England, 
but on the twenty-second of August, 1779, he died as a result of the disease 
that he had contracted in the slums of London while a fugitive from debtor’s 
prison, and the command of the expedition fell to the first lieutenant of the 
Resolution, John Gore, who was a native of Virginia. The two ships now pro- 
ceeded to Macao, the Portuguese colony in China. Here all the private log- 
books and diaries kept by members of the crew were confiscated in an attempt 
to prevent any competition with the official account of the expedition, and 
to give the latter account a monopoly of the English and world market. But 
this attempt was a failure as one or two log-books were so well concealed as 
to escape detection, and no way has been found as yet in which human memory 
can be confiscated. Most important of all the few furs that had been acquired 
on the northwest coast were now sold in the Chinese market at fabulous prices 
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—furs that had cost only a few cents or acquired in exchange for a trinket 
or two, or for a piece of metal such as a nail—brought hundreds of dollars. 
The members of the crew probably had learned something of the value of 
their furs from the Russians, either in the Aleutians or at Kamchatka, but had 
apparently expected nothing like this. In fact the English merchants in China 
seem to have known something about the Russian trade in furs in the Chinese 
market before the arrival of the Cook expedition, and it was known that those 
furs came from the northwest coast of America. So fabulous were the prices 
received that the members of the crew demanded to be taken back to America 
to acquire more furs, a demand that naturally went unheeded. Sailing from 
Macao on the fourteenth of January, 1780, the expedition arrived back in Eng- 
land on the fourth of October after an absence of more than four years. 

The news that the expedition brought back: of the fur resources of the 
Pacific Northwest, of the low prices at which these furs could be obtained 
from the natives, and of the fabulous prices that they brought in the Chinese 
market, whetted the appetite of the English merchants and within the course 
of a few years, several companies and individuals had made plans to enter 
this new and lucrative field of trade. To exploit this new discovery was seen 
as one of the fastest ways to the acquirement of a fortune. From now on the 
exploration of the Pacific Coast would be incidental to the search for furs. 
No longer would the search for mines of gold and silver, nor for the fabled 
Northwest Passage or the mythical Straits of Anian be the dominant motive 
bringing men to the coast. A readier means of wealth had been found closer 
at hand and hereafter it was the lure of the skin of the sea-otter that was to 
result in exploration and discovery. 

In 1779, shortly before Cook’s last expedition arrived in Macao, the Spani- 
ards, probably because of this expedition, but more certainly in order to dis- 
cover what the Russians in Alaska were doing, sent out another voyage of 
exploration. The Spaniards seem to have maintained listening posts all over 
Europe for the purpose of transmitting any reports or rumors of expeditions 
sent out to search for the Northwest Passage, and, since they were particularly 
suspicious of the British, they undoubtedly knew the real purpose of the Cook 
expedition. But the Russians were also acting suspiciously, so in 1779 two 
ships, the Favorita and the Princesa, were sent northward. Although the com- 
mand had been planned originally for Bruno Hezeta, the orders were changed 
at almost the last possible moment, and Lieutenant Ignacio Arteaga went in 
his stead, with Bodega y Quadra again the second in command. They sailed 
from Mexico on the eleventh of February and returned on the twenty-first 
of November without having touched any part of the coast between forty- 
two degrees and fifty-five degrees north latitude. Their explanation was that 
they considered that area as having already been adequately explored, and as 
being the property of the Spanish Crown beyond any doubt. On the tenth! 
of May of the year following the King of Spain ordered that, due to the in- 
creasing involvement of the empire in the War for American Independence, 
all voyages of exploration should cease for the time being. So Spanish activity 
off the northwest coast abruptly came to a halt, not to be renewed for nearly 
a decade and then with far-reaching results. 


Among the crew of the Resolution, serving as a corporal of marines, was 
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a young American by the name of John Ledyard, who has been described as 
“an ebullient, dramatic youngster.” Raised in the vicinity of Groton, Connecti- 
cut, and on Long Island Sound, Ledyard, after a brief period of time spent 
at Dartmouth College, during which he apparently considered entering both 
the legal profession and the ministry, and rejected both as possible careers, de- 
veloped a desire to travel and seek adventure, a desire that he gratified to 
such an extent as to well deserve the title of an American Marco Polo.” After 
one or two voyages before the mast as an ordinary seaman, he enlisted in the 
British marines apparently with the understanding that he was to be assigned 
to the Cook expedition. 

Arriving back in the United States in 1782, shortly after the end of the 
American Revolution, he wrote from memory and with the aid and assistance 
of a “bootlegged” British edition, an account of Captain Cook’s third voyage. 
He also made a serious attempt to interest several American business men in 
the commercial possibilities of the fur trade, as well as in the trade with the 
Far East. He made a number of attempts to organize a company to underwrite 
an expedition to the coast of the Pacific Northwest, to reap a part of the rich 
harvest in furs that Ledyard knew from experience existed there, and which in 
great measure would go to whoever was first in the field. In all of these efforts 
he was unsuccessful although it is altogether probable that it was only financial 
difficulties that prevented Robert Morris of Philadelphia, the “financier of the 
Revolution,” from giving him the financial backing that he sought. Ledyard 
then went to Europe where he met with no better success in securing financial 
backing. He did, however, succeed in attracting the attention of the great 
American naval hero John Paul Jones, and of Thomas Jefferson, who, at that 
time, was the American Minister to France. In all probability, it was Ledyard, 
more than any one else, who aroused Jefferson’s interest in the American west, 
an interest which was to continue all the rest of that individual’s life, and 
which was to have a part of its logical fulfillment in the Lewis and Clark 
expedition. It is not too wild a supposition to assume that had John Ledyard 
lived, he might have led the expedition which history now identifies with 
the names of Meriwether Lewis and William Clark. Acting on Jefferson’s 
suggestion, Ledyard attempted to make his way across Europe and Asia to 
Bering Strait, with the intention of crossing to Alaska, making his way down 
the Pacific coast and then crossing the American continent on foot from west 
to east. This attempt was frustrated apparently by the jealousy and opposition 
of the Russian fur-traders, who could not look kindly on the presence of a 
foreign interloper in the territory, and could only see that Ledyard was a 
foreigner, probably a spy, on a very special and dangerous mission. Later 
Ledyard conceived the idea of following the Nile River to its source, then 
crossing over in an attempt to strike the headwaters of the Niger River, and 
following down that stream to the Atlantic. But this was not to be, for on the 
tenth of January, 1789, Ledyard died suddenly in the city of Cairo, Egypt, 
just as he was about to start up the Nile, and was buried in an unmarked grave 
outside of the city. But his dreams, like the soul of John Brown, went march- 
ing on, to find their logical fulfillment in the voyages of Captain Robert Gray, 
and the expedition of Lewis and Clark. 

Seven years were to elapse after the voyages of Cook and Arteaga be- 
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fore another European vessel was to appear on the coast of the Pacific North- 
west. In some measure this was due to the preoccupation of the European powers 
with the War for American Independence, which, from a small colonial revolt 
seeking a redress of grievances, had spread to become a world conflict, involving 
the major part of the world powers of the day, either directly or indirectly, 
and bringing into play all of the international and dynastic rivalries of the period. 
News of the fur bonanza on the Pacific Northwest had reached China 
earlier through the medium of the Russian traders, but it was not until the 
appearance of Captain Cook’s expedition at Macao that the English traders 
in the Far East gave any more than passing attention to the possibilities of the 
trade. In the year 1785, an Englishman by the name of James Hanna became 
the forerunner of a later multitude when he arrived at Nootka Sound in a 
brig of only sixty tons. Like so many other events of that distant day this 
voyage is surrounded with considerable mystery. Did he sail under the colors 
of the Kingdom of Portugal, or did he have a license from the British East 
India Company to trade in these waters? The answer to that we do not know, 
nor do we know a great deal else about his voyage except that he apparently 
arrived in the month of August, got along quite well with the natives 
and subsequently coasted as far north as fifty degrees, forty-one minutes lati- 
tude, and then sailed for Macao in September. During his comparatively brief 
sojourn on the coast le managed to acquire nearly six hundred sea-otter skins 
which he subsequently sold in China for more than twenty thousand dollars, 
which was not a bad bit of business for a single season. In the next year, 1786, 
he seems to have made a second voyage but of this we know even less than we 
do of the first. This time he apparently commanded the ship Sea-Otter and to 
have spent a couple of weeks during August on Nootka Sound. But he was not 
nearly as successful as he had been the year before since he acquired only 
about fifty skins. But he did manage to trade for a similar number along the 
coast, before sailing for China in the early days of the month of October.* 
In that same year, 1786, two other voyages were of interest. The first 
was organized by a group of British merchants resident in the Far East, ap- 
parently under the protection, and with the consent of, the British East India 
Company. It was led by John Meares, a former officer in the Royal Navy, 
and consisted of two small vessels, the Nootka, which Meares commanded in 
person, and the Sea-Otter, under a captain by the name of Tipping. This latter 
vessel never reached the Northwest Coast, apparently having been lost at sea. 
Although Meares reached Nootka Sound and apparently spent some time there, 
he confined his attention during this first year almost exclusively to the waters 
of Alaska and northern British Columbia. Meares was inexperienced and al- 
lowed his greed to get the better of his judgment. In his anxiety to acquire as 
many skins as possible, he stayed too long on the coast and was forced to 
winter there, since with his flimsy craft it would have been impossible to 
make his way to China before the onset of unfavorable weather. His provisions 
were insufficient for the period for which he was marooned; they were also 
of the wrong kind with the result that scurvy set in and many of the crew 
died. It is said that much of the time there were not enough well men to bury 
the dead, so the corpses were simply disposed of by dumping them through holes 
cut in the ice. The entire party probably would have perished except for the 
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timely arrival of Captains Portlock and Dixon, who were able to furnish the 
supplies that Meares needed so desperately, but who apparently drove a very 
sharp bargain as the price of the assistance which they furnished. 

The other expedition was fitted out by a group of merchants in Bombay, 
India, and was under the direction of James Strange. He had two ships, the 
Captain Cook, of which a captain by the name of Lowrie, or possibly Lowry, 
was in command, and the other, the Experiment, under the command of a 
Captain Guise. They reached Nootka in June and succeeded in securing about 
six hundred skins in trade. This was considerably below their expectations, but 
the explanation was soon forthcoming, since they learned that the natives had 
promised to save their choicest ones for Captain Hanna who arrived some 
two months later. Strange did not spend all of his time at Nootka but sailed 
up the coast in order to trade, and in the course of the voyage entered Queen 
Charlotte Sound, although he apparently did not give it a name. He also left 
one member of his crew, a man by the name of McKay, at Nootka, when 
the others returned to China. This man, who was in poor health and volunteered 
to remain there on the coast in the hope of improving his condition, was to 
act as Strange’s agent in securing furs during the winter. During the winter 
he married an Indian woman and was apparently well-treated by the natives 
from whom he learned that the port of Nootka was located on an island. During 
the year that he spent there he also learned to appreciate the fact that the life 
of the natives was almost entirely one of unrelieved hardship, while from 
the business standpoint the experiment was not a success.“ 

In August 1785, Nathaniel Portlock and George Dixon, in two ships, the 
King George and the Queen Charlotte, had sailed from England. Both captains 
had been with Cook on his famous voyage to the northwest coast so that they 
were familiar with the conditions with which they would have to contend. Both 
had also published accounts of that expedition, and were felt to be seamen of 
ability and ambition. They were sent out by a company of merchants apparently 
organized especially for the purpose of engaging in the fur trade of the Pacific 
Ocean, since the group called itself the King George’s Sound Company, and had 
trading licenses from both the South Sea Company and from the British East 
India Company. It was July 16, 1786, when they arrived at Cook Inlet and 
began to coast slowly to the south trading with the’natives as they went. But 
the weather was abominable, even for that region, and they were forced to 
keep well out from the shore so that their success in trading ‘was indifferent to 
say the least. It was on this trip that they were able to render assistance to the 
party of John Meares, as previously described, aid but for which the entire 
party probably would have perished. 

But the two captains were men of persistence and after wintering in the 
Sandwich Islands, by now the favorite winter resort of the fur traders, they 
returned to the northwest coast. This time their luck had changed with the 
weather and they succeeded in accumulating a good supply of furs. In the month 
of July, Captain Dixon sailed around and through a large group of islands to 
which he gave the name of his ship, the name that they bear today, the Queen 
Charlotte Islands. He also named this body of water Dixon Strait, today it is 
Dixon Entrance. He kept in close to the shoreline but did not land, the Indians 
coming out in their canoes to trade. Shortly after the first of August, the two 
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commanders learned that another English trader, the name is generally given as 
John Barclay, although it may have been Berkley or even Berkeley, in the ship 
Imperial Eagle, had been at Nootka Sound, and had sailed on a trading voyage 
to the south. This indicated that little profit would be derived from following 
in his wake and going in the same direction so they laid their course for China. 
Here more than twenty-five hundred sea-otter skins, of which some eighteen 
hundred had been secured on the Queen Charlotte Islands, were disposed of for 
more than fifty thousand dollars, thus contributing to the reputation that those 
islands already enjoyed, of being a bonanza for the fur traders.# 
John Barclay had come to the northwest coast under the flag of a fictitious 
and non-existent company, the Austrian East India Company, a ruse of trade 
employed to circumvent the regulations of the two great English monopolies 
then operating in the Pacific and the Far East. With him Barclay brought his 
bride of a few weeks, and she thus enjoys the distinction of being the first white 
woman to visit the shores of the Pacific Northwest. Barclay had arrived at 
Nootka in June of 1787. He had traded for over eight hundred skins and also 
rescued McKay who had been left there by Captain Strange the year before. 
From him Barclay learned that Nootka was located on an island, a conclusion 
that McKay had reached not only from his conversations with the natives but 
also from his own observations and explorations. During the following month 
Barclay discovered and named present Barclay Sound and also saw the entrance 
to the long-sought Straits of Juan de Fuca, although he does not appear to have 
either named or entered the straits. Below Cape Flattery he sent a boat crew to 
enter the mouth of a river at forty-seven degrees, forty-three minutes but 
the crew of six men was set upon and murdered by the Indians. He called the 
stream Destruction River,—today it is known as the Hoh—a name that was later 
given to the island just offshore and below its mouth, which Hezeta had called 
the Isla de Dolores.” 

Two other traders, Captains Duncan and Colnett in the Princess Royal 
and the Prince of Wales, arrived at Nootka during this summer of 1787. They 
learned that the best trade opportunities were farther north, and Duncan in 
the course of a winter spent on the coast not only acquired a considerable 
number of sea-otter skins but also sailed through the strait which lies between 
the Queen Charlotte Islands and the mainland, thus becoming the first Euro- 
pean navigator to accomplish such a feat. In the meantime Colnett had departed 
for China, where he was shortly to make the acquaintance of John Meares, an 
acquaintance which was to lead directly to his involvement in the Nootka Sound 
controversy. 

But the voyage that was of the greatest importance in the overall picture 
was that of the French Admiral La Perouse. This doughty Frenchman, whose 
career is inferior to none from the standpoint of interest and excitement, al- 
ready had won a considerable reputation. It was he who had captured and 
burned the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Fort Prince of Wales, in August, 1782, 
forcing its commander, Samuel Hearne, to surrender without the firing of a 
shot, although the British had the means to make a determined and prolonged 
resistance.“ La Perousse had been instructed to, among other things, seek ‘for 
an interoceanic passage, make careful scientific observations of the country, its 
people and its products, and obtain reliable information concerning the fur 
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trade. In his belated attempt to find a place for France in the Pacific sun, La 
Perousse sailed from Brest in August, 1785, with two ships, the Astrolabe and 
the Boussole, arriving near latitude sixty degrees north on the twenty-third of 
June of the following year. He saw Mt. St. Elias, and then, the weather being 
somewhat disagreeable, contrary to his instructions, turned southeastward along 
the coast and made no pretense of exploring the Aleutian Island chain as he had 
been ordered to do. He acquired only a very few furs and for the most part 
his observations were rather superficial, but he did prepare a map of the coast 
which was far superior to any that had been made previously. But the fact 
that it was not made public by the French government until some years after- 
ward considerably impaired its usefulness. La Perousse went as far south as 
the Spanish settlement at Monterey where he was given a very cordial and 
enthusiastic reception. The Spaniards were especially interested in the reports 
that he brought—of Russian activity in the north—and especially of the influx 
of many other nations on the northwest coast, their trading ships all seeking 
the same thing. He also told alarming tales of the extent of Russian colonization 
in the north, and of how their settlements were gradually being extended down 
the coast. These activities posed a definite threat to Spain’s monopolistic colonial 
pretensions in the area. So it was decided to investigate.* 

Two ships, the frigata Princesa, and the pacqueboat San Carlos, with Alferez 
Estevan Jose Martinez in command, with Gonzalo Lopez de Haro, as his lieu- 
tenant, sailed on the eighth of March, 1788, with orders to go as far north as 
sixty-one degrees and from there closely examine the coast as far south as 
Monterey in order to discover what the Russians were doing, and what other 
threats existed to Spanish pretensions in the region. They reached Prince William 
Sound on the seventeenth of May, and found plenty of evidence that the 
Russians had come to the region with every intention of remaining. Haro was 
apparently told by a Russian officer that the Russians had six settlements along 
the coast which were occupied by more than four hundred men, that their 
territory already extended as far south as the fifty-fourth parallel, and that 
they intended to establish a station at Nootka the following spring. This news, 
when reported to the Viceroy, caused him to decide that the Russians must 
not be allowed to establish themselves any farther south than they already 
were, since once established they could only be ousted by force. Quick and 
drastic action was necessary if Spain was to maintain her monopolistic control 
over the region. 

Although there were many traders using Nootka Sound as a base of opera- 
tions, and ships carrying the flags of many nations plied the surrounding waters, 
the region itself was not under the effective control of any civilized power, 
and each nationality was entirely the judge of its own ethics and the correct- 
ness of its own actions. But events were shaping themselves which were to 
lead to a dramatic clash of empires, and the political status of the Pacific 
Northwest, while far from being made definitive, was no longer to be allowed 
to be shadowy and ephemeral. 
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CHAPTER V 


National Rivalries 


HE BRITISH, WHO are said to have acquired their empire in a fit 
of absence of mind, may perhaps not unjustly be accused of an oc- 
casional calculated lapse into a deliberate state of absent-mindedness. 
As early as the return of Captain James Cook’s third expedition to the 
Pacific, they had shown an interest in the acquisition of territory on the north- 
West coast, an interest which was in all probability somewhat heightened by 
their chagrin at having lost possession of the colonies lying along the Atlantic 
coast of the same continent. ‘This interest was not at all diminished by the pub- 
lication of the official report of Cook’s voyage, and the knowledge that im- 
mense profits were to be made from the fur trade. In 1785, Captains Portlock 
and Dixon had been given instructions for the establishment of a trading post 
on present-day Vancouver Island, probably in the neighborhood of Nootka 
Sound, which was to have all the characteristics of a permanent, political 
establishment as well. But actually these instructions were expressive of intent 
only, nothing tangible ever came of them, and when the British did establish 
themselves in the region, it was the result of an accidental and unique series of 
events, and not that of a calculated policy. Here, as in so many other instances, 
the British government was forced to back actions of its citizens, of which it 
had been largely ignorant at the time they occurred, and of which they proba- 
bly would not have approved had they been informed of them in advance. 

In 1787, John Meares, who had previously been a lieutenant in the Royal 
Navy, and who had already experienced the hardships of a winter spent in the 
region without adequate supplies, but who also, from that same experience, 
knew the inherent commercial possibilities of the fur business in the region, 
projected an English commercial establishment on the coast. The expedition 
was apparently intended to result in the ultimate founding of a permanent 
English colony, which would naturally give the mother country a paramount 
advantage in the developing fur trade. It was because of this that the materials 
as well as the workmen for the construction of a small fort, as well as of a 
small trading vessel, were carried over on the first ship. 

One serious problem confronted the promoters of the enterprise; in accord 
with the monopolistic practices of the day, the trade of the Pacific Northwest, 
at least as far as British ships and traders were concerned, lay within the 
territory controlled by the South Seas Company and the British East India 
Company. No British trading ship could even navigate the waters of the Pa- 
cific without a permit from one or the other of these companies, and Meares hadi 
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a license to trade from neither. But necessity is the mother of invention, and 
even if the end sought does not always justify the means used, a means around 
the difficulty soon suggested itself. This was to have resort to the trick of 
double nationality, a ruse de guerre which might be perfectly permissible when 
directed against a power with which the nation was at war, but hardly within 
the zone of correct business ethics in times of peace when used against a com- 
mercial rival or when designed merely to circumvent the commercial regulations 
of one’s own country. In fact, its use under these conditions might almost be 
said to partake of the nature of piracy. Under this scheme, both of the ships 
which Meares planned to use in the trade were to be furnished with both 
Portuguese and British flags, captains, and papers. To further the deception 
two shore agents were provided, the one a British merchant resident in Canton, 
the other a Portuguese trader of Macao. Of the two ships, Meares himself went 
in command of the Felice Adventurer, while the Iphigenia Nubiana was placed 
under the command of Captain William Douglas. Each ship had a Portuguese 
supercargo, and in case that the necessity arose for such action he was to 
pretend that he was the actual master, while the regular captain was to act in 
the capacity of supercargo. The fact that a ship with Portuguese papers, 
captain, and orders, all the members of the crew of which spoke English, 
might appear somewhat incongruous, did not seem to have occurred to anyone. 
For this resort to double nationality the principal reason was undoubtedly the 
fact that in this way the promoters could get around the necessity of securing 
a trading license from the South Seas Company. But another reason was that 
in this way the ships could circumvent the extremely high port charges which 
the Chinese assessed against nearly all foreign vessels, and from which the Portu- 
guese alone were exempt. Although the two were of somewhat uneven influence, 
both of them undoubtedly played into the final decision. 

Both ships sailed from China late in 1787 and arrived at Nootka on the 
eighth of May of the following year, anchoring abreast of an Indian village in 
what had come to be known as Friendly Cove. On board the ships in addition 
to the crews were several European artisans and a large number of Chinese 
laborers and carpenters. Of the approximately ninety men on the two ships, 
more than half are said to have been Chinese, and this constitutes the first 
recorded use of Oriental labor on the Pacific coast. The Chinese were used 
for very obvious reasons, reasons which were to be advanced: for their later 
use in other sections of the country, their hardiness and industry, which made 
them willing to work long hours under difficult and onerous conditions with- 
out complaint, and the fact that their frugality and low standard of living 
made it possible to hire them at extremely low wages. From a friendly chief 
by the name of Maquinna, Meares, in exchange for two pistols, received the 
grant of a tract of land on which a fort and temporary shipyard could be 
erected. There is nothing in the records of the transaction to indicate that 
Meares planned anything more than a temporary establishment, and there is 
likewise nothing to indicate that it was not intended to be permanent. But 
at this stage of the proceedings Meares’s intentions probably did not go beyond 
demonstrating the feasibility of wintering in the region. ‘Once this feasibility 
had been established, there would be time enough to think about the erection 
of a permanent post or colony. The fort which consisted of nothing more than 
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a two-story log house surrounded by a log palisade was finished on the twenty- 
eighth of May and the carpenters immediately went to work on the construc- 
tion of a small vessel.2 

Dispatching Douglas on a fur trading trip to the north, Meares, with the 
Felice Adventurer, sailed south, for the express purpose, it has been claimed, of 
entering the San Rocque River? which Hezeta had reported and which was now 
indicated on all the Spanish charts. The Felice, which has been described as 
“a vessel with two masts square rigged, and a gunter mast with spanker, and of 
two hundred and thirty tons burden,”* worked south from Nootka. On the 
twenty- -ninth of June, Meares sighted, at latitude forty-eight degrees and thirty- 
nine minutes north latitude, a great opening into the land which he immediately 
recognized as the long sought Straits of Juan de Fuca and to which he gave the 
name of the old Greek navigator. Meares was by no means the first European 
to see it, and he did not enter it but instead crossed to the southern cape where 
he was well treated by Chief Ta-toosh whose name he gave to a small rocky 
island just off the point, although it should be noted that the word “tatoosh” 
has a meaning in the Chinook jargon of which Meares was probably unaware. 
Continuing south on the fourth of July he saw a great snow-covered peak to 
which he gave the name Mount Olympus, apparently feeling that it was worthy 
to be the home of the gods. It was the same peak to which Juan Perez, four- 
teen years earlier, had given the name of Santa Rosalia, but the English name 
has persisted while that of the Spaniard has been largely forgotten. Thine peak 
dominates the surrounding region to such an extent that it is responsible for the 
name, Olympic Peninsula, being applied to the region of which it is one of the 
most outstanding features. 

Meares continued south and the next day, the fifth of July, he entered and 
named Shoalwater Bay, a name appropriate under the circumstances, but which 
later, for obvious reasons, was changed to Willapa Harbor, which was the 
Indian name. On the sixth Meares was off the Columbia River at about noon or 
a little before. The weather is said to have been clear with unimpaired visibility. 
Following Hezeta’s chart he rounded the cape on the north, a rocky promon- 
tory, and entered what the Spanish navigator had called the Bahia de Asuncion, 
but was disappointed in not finding the entrance to the river. To the northern 
cape he gave the name Cape Disappointment, a name that it still bears and an 
enduring monument to the frailties of human observation, while the bay was 
honored with the title Deception Bay. In his Journal, he wrote that he could 
“now safely assert that no such river as the San Roc exists as laid down in the 
Spanish charts.”* The failure of Meares to see the mouth of the Columbia is 
understandable in view of the fact that atmospheric conditions plus an un- 
broken line of breakers make the river entrance difficult to detect from the sea. 
Although he said that the weather was clear, there was no break in the line of 
surf. Where an opening in the land such as a large river or bay occurs, there 
is generally a break in the surf and the fact there is none at the mouth of the 
Columbia River has fooled more than one person. Even today the appearance 
of the mouth of the Columbia is very deceptive as any one in the vicinity can 
easily prove to his satisfaction by going out on a fishing boat for the day. The 
entrances to all of the three great American harbors along the coast of the 
Pacific have that in common, they are difficult of detection from the sea. All 
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of them, the Straits of Juan de Fuca, the mouth of the Columbia River, and 
the Golden Gate, have certain physical peculiarities that help to obscure them, 
the reason that all of them went undiscovered for so long. 

Meares then returned to Nootka, with a very unfavorable opinion of the 
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veracity of Spanish navigators. He sent the long-boat with a crew of thir- 
teen men under the command of one of the mates to explore the straits and they 
apparently went as far as Port San Juan. Although Meares probably did not 
know it, Captain Duncan also made a rather careful examination of this part of the 
straits and had prepared a map which was to be published two years later.* 

In the meantime Captain Douglas had arrived back at Nootka. In the 
course of his voyage he had sailed through the passage north of the Queen 
Charlotte Islands and given it the name of Douglas Entrance. He was possibly 
unaware of the fact that it had been previously explored by George Dixon 
who had called it Dixon Strait. Today’s usage strikes a compromise between 
the two, and knows the passage as Dixon Entrance. 

Both Meares and Douglas were back at Nootka in time to witness the 
launching of the small vessel upon which the carpenters had been working. 
It was launched on the twentieth of September and was appropriately chris- 
tened the North West America. There is conflicting evidence as to whether 
the Portuguese or British flags were used in the launching ceremonies. Robert 
Gray, captain of the American sloop, Lady Washingtons had arrived off 
the port a few days previously and now fired a salute in honor of the occasion. 
Meares now sailed for China in the Felice Adventurer taking with him all 
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of the furs that had been accumulated during the season. He also took a 
deck load of spars and other ship’s timbers for which there was a considerable 
demand, at good prices, in China. This constitutes the first mention of the lum- 
ber industry of the Pacific Northwest, an industry for which the region was 
later to become famous. The Felice, however, ran into heavy weather during 
the voyage with the result that the deck cargo had to be jettisoned for the 
safety of the ship, which has also been the fate of many another deck-load of 
almost the same materials since that time. 

The two remaining British, or Portuguese vessels, whichever one chooses 
to call them, were to remain at Nootka for the time being. The North West 
America had been placed under the command of Robert Funter and was being 
used for work in shallow coves and inlets where the larger vessels dared not 
go. Both ships remained on the coast until late in October, when, in accor- 
dance with instructions left by Meares, they sailed for the Sandwich, or Hawaiian 
Islands, where it was planned to spend the winter. 

In the meantime the Spanish becoming seriously alarmed at the reports 
that Martinez had brought back from his voyage of investigation, had come 
to the conclusion that active measures to circumvent any further southward 
advance on the part of the Russians must be undertaken and without delay. On 
the fifth of December, 1788, Martinez himself put forward the suggestion that 
Spain forestall the threatened Russian occupation of Nootka Sound by the 
simple expedient of taking possession of it herself, and not unaware of the 
fact that considerable prestige might accrue to the leader of the expedition, 
volunteered to lead it himself. The proposal fell upon attentive ears and about 
three weeks later, the Viceroy Manuel Antonio Florez, in a letter to Martinez, 
informed him that he had decided to send out just such an expedition even 
though it constituted a technical violation of his orders which were not to 
incur any considerable additional expense without securing permission in advance 
from Madrid. But the royal orders did allow the exercise of some discretion, 
and it was of this clause that Florez now took advantage. Martinez was also 
informed that, in accordance with his request, he had been named to lead 
the expedition. In his instructions, however, Florez made no secret of the fact 
that he felt the Russian danger was somewhat exaggerated. It was his opinion 
that a much greater danger was to be anticipated from the young and aggres- 
sive republic of the United States than from either Russia or England. As 
far as the Viceroy was concerned the expedition was being dispatched to the 
northward for the purpose of putting a halt to the southward expansion of 
the Russians, and indirectly and at longer range, circumventing any expansionist 
ambitions that the Americans might have in that direction. Here Florez revealed 
a remarkable foresight, for the amount of influence exercised in world affairs 
by the United States at that time was infinitesimally small, equivalent about 
to the weight of a feather on a ton of lead. That the expedition would result 
in a collison with the might and majesty of the British Empire seems never 
to have occurred to either the Viceroy or the commander of his expedition. 
In contrast Florez specifically instructed Martinez as to. the attitude that he 
was to take toward the two American ships, the Columbia Redivia and the Lady 
Washington, instructions which Martinez, incidentally, was to honor more in 
the breach than in the observance. 
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The expedition was to consist of the same two ships, the Princesa and the 
San Carlos, which Martinez had had the year before, and as on the previous 
occasion Lieutenant Haro was to go as the second in command. They were 
instructed to sail for the north in February, and after arriving at Nootka were 
to set up a commercial post as an indication of Spanish ownership and sovereignty 
over the region. In April, a supply ship would be sent to their assistance, and 
it would bring reinforcements as well as supplies. Martinez was carefully in- 
structed as to what he was to say, how he was to act, and what arguments 
to use in case that he encountered any foreign vessels. He was told to be 
firm but prudent, and not to be led into any harsh or precipitate words or 
actions which might give offense to a friendly foreign power, and _ possibly 
cause a break in diplomatic relations. But against the young American re- 
public he could be much more severe and was given “governmental auth- 
ority to take such measures as you may be able and such as appear prop- 
er. . . .7 In regard to the Americans Florez made an amusing mistake 
which perhaps was not at all unusual in view of the circumstances. After men- 
tioning the fact that a trading expedition of two American ships had left Boston 
for the Pacific Northwest and were assumed to be planning a trespass on terri- 
tory claimed by Spain in that region, he alluded to the fact that a frigate said 
to be the property of General Washington had put in at the Spanish island 
of Juan Fernandez in distress. Actually it was the ship Columbia Redivia, which 
had stopped at Juan Fernandez and then been allowed to proceed after its 
distress had been relieved, an act for which the Spanish governor of the islands 
had been cashiered and deprived of his office. The Columbia’s consort was the 
Lady Washington, but it did not put into the island of Juan Fernandez, and 
it was not owned by General Washington. In fact, as far as our information ° 
goes, the first president of the United States had no connection with this 
adventure of the Boston merchants. 

On the seventeenth of February, 1789, Martinez and Haro sailed for the 
north. Eight days later an order was issued for the recall of the expedition 
occasioned by factors of which the Viceroy had been ignorant at the time 
the expedition sailed. It has been claimed that this order was issued as the 
result of news from Spain to the effect that Martinez had been accused of 
having deserted his wife and daughter, and it was desired to keep him where 
he could be forced to contribute to their support.s But on the fourteenth of 
April, royal approval of the expedition was given, by which time Martinez 
was not only well up the coast but was probably approaching his destination. 
On the fifth of May, 1789, he arrived at Friendly Cove on Nootka Sound, 
to be followed a week later by Haro and the San Carlos. Here he found the 
Columbia Redivia under Captain Kendrick, which had wintered there, and the 
Iphigenia which had reached the cove sixteen days before and which was flying 
the Portuguese flag. The North West America, which like the Iphigenia’ had 
spent the winter in the Hawaiian Islands, had arrived shortly after her consort, 
and had been outfitted and sent on a trading voyage. The Lady Washington, 
under Captain Robert Gray, was also absent on a trading trip. There was 
apparently no sign, no indication that the British had ever occupied the place, 
the fort had been dismantled the year before, the most serviceable timbers loaded 
on the Iphigenia, while the remainder, including the roof, had been used by 
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Captain Kendrick for firewood. There was no evidence that Martinez could 
see that the place had ever been occupied and he seems to have been fully 
justified in his assumption that Spain was well ahead of her rivals. Martinez 
makes no reference to any English houses although he does to the houses 
of the natives and it seems a fair inference that had there been any kind of a 
European settlement, he would have made some mention of it. There was 
likewise no evidence of any intended occupancy. Since his instructions looked 
toward the establishment of a permanent Spanish settlement at Nootka from 
which the occupancy of all the surrounding territory could be undertaken, 
Martinez immediately took steps to establish effective occupation of the entire 
region. 

~ In the meantime Captain Colnett had arrived in China from his highly 
successful trading voyage to the northwest coast. There he became acquainted 
with Meares, to whom the fact that Colnett had a license from the South Sea 
Company good for five years, dating from 1786, was particularly attractive. 
The two men came to some sort of an agreement with the result that the ship 
Prince of Wales under Captain Duncan was sent back to England, and a new 
ship the Argonaut, purchased for Captain Colnett, who also retained the 
Princess Royal. His instructions apparently were to found a permanent, rather 
than a temporary, establishment, one that could be utilized as a base for developing 
trade with the Indians in the various articles of commerce, and receiving furs 
in exchange. The colony, for that was what it was really intended to be, 
would also serve as a marine base, where smaller ships, suitable for close-in 
trade and exploration along the coast, could be constructed, outfitted, and re- 
paired, and where they could be laid up for the winter. Although it was plan- 
ned that the establishment would bear the name of Fort Pitt, it is not readily 
apparent whether it was intended for use as a military fort or merely a com- 
mercial colony. On the twenty-fourth of April, 1789, just ten days prior to 
the arrival of Martinez at Nootka Sound, Colnett sailed from China with in- 
structions to build a permanent post at Nootka. In the holds of his ship were 
all of the supplies and equipment that were thought necessary to carry those 
instructions into effect, to transform the plans into actuality. 

During the first few days after the arrival of Martinez things went smoothly 
enough. Then on the fifteenth of May, Martinez suddenly seized the Iphigenia. 
Soon after his arrival the Spanish commander had demanded to see the papers, 
and especially the instructions of the ship, since a vessel under the Portuguese 
flag, but the majority of whose crew were English, was enough to arouse the 
suspicions of any one not given to the extreme suspicion that seemed to char- 
acterize the Spaniards. But since these instructions were somewhat lengthy, 
Martinez did not read them immediately but merely had them left with him 
for the purpose of being copied. Five days then elapsed before the seizure took 
place and there is a strong possibility that the two American captains, Kendrick 
and Gray, may have suggested such a course of action to the Spaniards. Although 
the British seem to have suspected that the action was instigated by the 
Americans, there is no definite proof that such was the case although a strong 
possibility exists. The Americans were shrewd Opportunists and some of the 
factors in the situation afforded them a magnificent opportunity to bring about 
the discomfiture, if not the downfall, of a commercial rival» And they can 
Washington 7 
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hardly be blamed if they took advantage of that opportunity. On the seven- 
teenth, Martinez obtained the bond of Captain Douglas, and Viana, the Portu- 
guese supercargo, to surrender the ship if the Viceroy should later declare 
it to be fair prize. On the twenty-fifth the Iphigenia was released, the osten- 
sible reason for this action being the fact that Martinez did not feel that he 
had enough men and provisions to take the vessel to a Spanish port, and at 
the same time assure the safety of his establishment. But another reason was 
certainly his growing uncertainty as to the correctness of the course of action 
which he had followed. After considerable reflection he had come to the con- 
clusion that the translation of the instructions to Douglas might have been entirely 
inadequate, since they were written in Portuguese and there was no one in 
his command who was proficient in that language to the extent of being able 
to provide a first-class translation. Believing that the translation might have 
been at fault and his original action unjustified he released the ship, after 
ordering the officers to cease all trading along the coast. To avoid future 
criticism and to protect himself against any consequences of this action, he 
ordered an inventory of the goods aboard the ship to be taken, and then 
took a bond which bound the owners to pay the full value of the ship and 
cargo, if after proper examination, the Viceroy should come to the conclusion 
that his original action had been correct." Thus the responsibility for the final 
decision was passed on to higher authority. On the thirty-first of May, the 
Iphigenia \eft the harbor ostensibly bound for Macao, but soon turned to the 
north on a trading voyage. 

On the eighth of June, the North West America returned to the harbor, 
and was immediately seized. This action may have been prompted by the fact 
that the vessel had been constructed on soil which the Spaniards claimed by 
right of discovery, and therefore represented a serious trespass, which no 
Spanish representative could allow to go unnoticed. After its seizure the sloop 
was carefully examined by the Spanish officials and found to be in an extremely 
poor condition, the bottom rotten and in some places almost eaten through by 
ship-worms, so that an entire rebuilding job would be necessary in order to 
make the vessel fully seaworthy again. The Spaniards took possession of every- 
thing aboard the vessel plus the cargo of furs, of all of which a careful inven- 
tory was made and a receipt given. The North West America was entirely 
rebuilt and placed in the Spanish service under the name of the Santa Gertrudis.™ 

On the twenty-fourth of June, with all the pomp and ceremony for which 
the Spaniards were noted, Martinez formally took possession of the port of 
Nootka. The Priests with the expedition said mass, this being the first known 
Christian service on the Northwest coast. Nor was it empty pomp and cere- 
mony for in the interval that had elapsed since their arrival the Spaniards had 
constructed a fort on the top of a high hill, and armed it with a battery of ten 
cannon. In addition three buildings had been erected, a workshop, a bakery 
and a barracks, and it was obvious to anyone that, at least as far as Martinez 
was personally concerned, the Spaniards were there to stay. 

On the fifteenth of the month, Captain Hudson, commanding the Princess 
Royal, had arrived at Friendly Cove and the attitude taken by the Spaniards 
left nothing to be desired as far as friendliness and consideration were con- 
cerned. Both Martinez and Kendrick were members of the group that went 
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out to meet the ship and both remained aboard all night. In the case of Mar- 
tinez this was for the double purpose of learning the particulars of the vessel’s 
presence on the coast and also of preventing her escape. The Spanish com- 
mander, who seems to have been a very vigilant guardian of his country’s 
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interest and a zealous servant of the Crown, was taking his orders seriously. 
Those orders were to be constantly on guard against surprise, as well as to 
prevent subjects of foreign nations from trading with the natives. The next 
day Spanish launches towed the Princess Royal into the harbor. Hudson ex- 
plained his presence by saying that he had put into the harbor in distress, that 
during the voyage from China his vessel had been badly damaged by storms, 
and was in need of repair. Also, he declared that the vessel suffered from a 
shortage of wood and water. Martinez generously gave him permission to 
supply all his needs as well as to use all of the facilities of the port to restore 
the ship to a seaworthy condition. 

Not only was the vessel not seized but it was allowed to depart on the 
evening of the second of July without the slightest attempt at interference 
being made. Launches from the two American ships were used to tow the 
English vessel out of the harbor and enable it to put to sea, although they had 
to wait until late evening for a breeze. At the same time, Captain Colnett in 
the Argonaut was approaching the harbor apparently with some misgivings 
and suspicions since he had been told by the natives that there were several 
foreign ships anchored in Nootka Sound, and he was in some trepidation as 
to what he might find on his arrival. But the sight of the Princess Royal, consort 
of the Argonaut, leaving the harbor apparently reassured Colnett, and he came 
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in without further hesitation. On his part Martinez, who was daily expecting 
the arrival of his supply ship, the Aranzazu, concluded that the approaching 
vessel was Spanish and so went out to meet it. 

Martinez, his suspicions aroused by the various English, or Portuguese, 
ships in the vicinity, now ordered the Argonaut towed into port, apparently 
over the violent objections of Captain Colnett. Not only that, but the ship 
was anchored under the guns of the fort, and was fastened by chains to the 
San Carlos and the Princesa, between which it was anchored. Captain Colnett’s 
request that he be allowed to use Captain Cook’s former anchorage was denied 
since the Spaniards realized only too well that once anchored there, there 
would be nothing that they could do to keep the Argonaut from putting 
to sea at the pleasure of her captain. On the third, Martinez was informed by 
his subordinates that Captain Colnett had taken his long boat and carefully 
reconnoitered the Spanish position, paying particular attention to the fort and 
to the structures along the shore. He had also failed to hoist his colors on 
the Argonaut until Martinez specifically ordered him to do so, and then he 
displayed flags and a pennant which the Spanish commander interpreted as 
being an attempt to impress, if not to intimidate him, since Colnett seemed 
to be trying to show that he was an officer of high rank and one who was 
not to be trifled with. But if Colnett had thought to intimidate the Spaniards, he 
had completely misjudged his adversary, the more so since Martinez was fully 
aware that the heaviest guns were on his side. When the Spanish commander 
noted that the cargo of the Argonaut included supplies for other vessels, as well 
as the materials with which these other ships were to be constructed, his sus- 
picions increased. These suspicions were intensified with the discovery that 
the English had planned the construction of a permanent colony at Nootka 
and had only been forestalled by the timely arrival of the Spanish. Colnett 
apparently also stated that he had been sent over as the Governor of a colony 
which was to be established on the northwest coast, and gave some account of 
his plans for the establishment of such an outpost. Martinez had requested 
that he be allowed to examine Colnett’s passport and instructions but the latter 
had demurred, at first giving the excuse that his records were in such disorder 
that they could not be readily found. Then he had shown his passport but 
declined to show his instructions on the ground that they were addressed to 
him alone. Following this he had taken the position that his passport was all 
the instructions that he needed. A violent quarrel then ensued between the 
two men, certainly due in large part to faulty interpretation but probably 
even more so to the overbearing arrogance displayed by the English captain. 
Colnett also apparently resorted to a show of force when he requested, and 
was refused, permission to leave. These threats, implying an open conflict with 
sanguinary results, plus considerable profanity, apparently convinced Martinez 
that he had no other course of action before him than to place Captain Colnett 
and his crew under arrest, and to seize the ship. He knew that the English, if al- 
lowed to leave, would probably head for the nearest English port with the news of 
what had taken place and that reinforcements would shortly be on the way. 
Feeling that his own garrison had to be strengthened first, and that he had no 
other alternative, he took the action that he did. 

On the thirteenth of July, the Princess Royal returned to the harbor at 
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Nootka, and was immediately seized by order of Martinez. As the ship ap- 
proached the harbor, Captain Hudson, who apparently had some knowledge 
of what had taken place, put off in a small boat disguised as a common seaman, 
but was soon taken aboard a launch that the Spaniards had sent out to meet 
his vessel. He refused to issue an order to his crew to surrender the ship, and 
truculently proclaimed his belief that they would make a strong defense if 
the Spaniards were to attempt to seize the Princess Royal by force. This was 
a little too much for Martinez who immediately ordered the vessel seized, using 
as much force as was necessary to bring about that result. He informed Cap- 
tain Hudson that if his crew offered any resistance they would be put to the 
sword without quarter and that he (Hudson) would be hanged from the yard- 
arm. This effectively broke the English captain’s will to feast The English 
had apparently planned a stout defense in case that an attempt was mee to 
seize the ship, but now Captain Hudson wrote out an order instructing his 
crew not to resist the Spanish effort at seizure, and a Spanish detachment soon 
took possession of the sloop without a particle of resistance being offered. The 
crews of the two vessels were placed on the Argonaut as prisoners, it was put 
in charge of a prize crew and sent to San Blas in Mexico. The Princess Royal 
along with the North West America, was put in the Spanish service. The crew 
of the latter ship, however, had been put on board the American ship, Columbia 
Redivia, and carried as passengers to China, a number of skins being turned 
over to the Americans in payment of the passage of the prisoners. They 
arrived at Macao in December of 1789, bringing to John Meares the first 
information concerning the occurrences at Nootka, and the seizure of the 
three ships. A decision of the owners to petition the British government for 
relief and redress of grievances resulted in Meares being dispatched to London, 
where he arrived in April of 1790.* 

At about the same time that the Columbia was arriving in Macao, Martinez 
was reaching San Blas, having been recalled. In fact, his action in taking posses- 
sion of the three ships, was a complete reversal of the procedure followed in 
the case of the Iphigenia Nubiana, and was due to a greatly changed situation 
in Mexico, of which he had only recently become aware. As previously noted, 
the order for the recall had been issued on the tw enty-fifth of February, 17809, 
shortly after Martinez had sailed for the north and long before he reached 
Nootka Sound. Although it has been known for a long time that the recall 
Was in no way connected with the seizures, since Viceroy Florez did not 
learn, in fact had no way of learning, of the occurrences at Nootka Sound in 
time to have ordered the recall of his commander, the real reason behind the 
Viceroy’s action has only recently come to light. When Martinez left San Blas 
he had been promised that a supply ship, the Aranzazu, would follow very 
shortly with reinforcements and additional supplies. He tid delayed the cere- 
mony of taking possession of the port, which he at first called Santa Cruz de 
Nutka, although in common usage it was always simply Nootka,* in the hope 
that aie vessel would arrive and its crew, added to his, constitute a more 
imposing spectacle, but when it failed to appear he had gone ahead with the 
forces which he had at his disposal. The Avanzaze did not reach Nootka Sound 
until the twenty-ninth of July, and then it brought not only the long awaited 
and badly needed supplies, but also the order to Martinez to Rpandor the post 
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and return to Mexico. At this time the Spanish commander had only one ship, 
the Princesa, since he had sent Lieutenant Haro with the San Carlos to Monterey 
to obtain supplies, having come to the conclusion that the Aranzazu had been 
lost at sea. The action of the Viceroy in deciding to recall Martinez had been 
dictated by a simple problem of logistics. After the departure of the expedition 
to the north, Florez had discovered that there was not sufficient shipping avail- 
able to him to supply both the establishment at Nootka, and also take care of 
the shipping and supply needs of the presidios and missions of Alta California 
at the same time. Forced to make a choice, he had come to the very logical 
conclusion that the latter were the more important, and since he was not 1n- 
terested in the establishment of a permanent post at Nootka, but merely in the 
erection of an establishment that would serve as a reminder to foreign nations 
that Spain had not surrendered her claim to territorial sovereignty in the region, 
he had decided that Nootka could be abandoned at least for the time being. 
So the orders to that effect were sent to Martinez, and he was directed to 
bring away all the property belonging to the Crown and to return to Mexico. 
Here the intentions of the Spaniards and the English seem to have differed— 
the Spanish were not interested in the establishment of a permanent post but 
merely in a temporary one, the establishment of a permanent fort was a major 
factor in the plans and intentions of the English. 

Martinez departed from Nootka on the last day of October, in spite of 
the fact that Haro in the San Carlos had not yet returned. The San Carlos was 
still at Monterey, having been held there since, as it had been decided to abandon 
Nootka within a short time, there was no point in having her return to that 
place. On his way south Martinez did not put in at Monterey since he had 
prisoners on board his ships and did not intend giving them the opportunity 
to observe the extremely poor condition of the Spanish fortifications at Mon- 
terey. (A significant commentary on the pretensions of the Spanish to be the 
lords and masters of all they surveyed in the Pacific region.) So it was not 
until after his arrival at San Blas that Martinez learned the reason that Lieutenant 
Haro had not returned.» 

With him Martinez is said to have brought two American vessels, a ship 
and a schooner, which he had seized for trespassing on the territories belonging 
to the King of the Spain. These are generally held to have been the Eleanora 
and the Fair America, commanded by Captain Metcalf. But there is other 
evidence to indicate that there was only one American ship, the Fair America, 
and that it was commanded by the son of Captain Metcalf. The other ship, 
commanded by Captain Metcalf himself, although hotly pursued by the Spani- 
ards, was said to have succeeded in making its escape.” 

Martinez protested vigorously against the decision to abandon the post 
on Nootka Sound. He pointed out that because of the popularity of the place 
among the traders of all nations, due to the protected inner harbor, its avail- 
ability to the regions both north and south, and its mild climate, it was a very 
valuable asset. He felt that this popularity was attested by the fact that it 
was regularly visited by ships of English, American, Portuguese, Russian, Span- 
ish and French registry, and that this made it imperative that a fort should 
be maintained there if Spanish claims of soverneignty over the region were 
not to be surrendered. With the mixture of ambition and patriotism that con- 
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stituted such a large part of his character he volunteered his services if Nootka 
was ever to be reoccupied by the Spanish.” 

On the first of May, 1790, the new Spanish Viceroy, who bore the im- 
posing name of Juan Vicente de Guemes Pacheco de Padilla Horcasitas y Aguayo, 
Conde de Revilla Gigedo, and who was to win the reputation of being one of 
Mexico’s best Viceroys, who had succeeded Florez, decided to release the Eng- 
lish ships. He took this step entirely on his own authority and of his own 
volition since he did not know, in fact had no way of knowing, of the diplo- 
matic storm that the seizures had precipitated in Europe.* The Argonaut, which 
was still in Mexican waters, was there restored to her rightful owners, and 
orders were issued for the release of the Princess Royal, wherever she might 
be found. Although tradition has it that she was turned over to her British 
owners in the Sandwich Islands, such was not the case. 

The Princess Royal had left San Blas in January of 1790, in the Spanish 
service as the Princesa Real, under the command of Lieutenant Manuel Quimper, 
and had been used in the exploration of the Straits of Juan de Fuca by that 
commander. In November she had returned to San Blas. It was then decided 
to send the ship to Manila with a cargo of sea-otter skins for the account of 
the Spanish Crown, and where she could be turned over to her former owners. 
In the Sandwich Islands, however, Captain Colnett and the Argonaut were 
encountered and after a rather heated altercation, which threatened to erupt 
into hostilities, the Princess Royal was allowed to proceed on to her destination. 
From Manila she was sent to Macao for delivery to the representatives of her 
British owners, but since the sloop had been somewhat damaged in a storm 
they did not wish to receive her, and her ultimate disposition is a matter 
of doubt.” 

Ever since the incident took place, the justice and injustice of the seizures 
has been a matter of considerable debate and controversy. The dual character 
of the Felice Adventurer and the Iphigenia Nubiana, is something that is 
difficult to gloss over or to explain away. Sailing under false colors is generally 
regarded with disfavor on nearly all levels of society, and calls for the severest 
condemnation and criticism among all peoples. Many societies consider it almost 
the equivalent of treason. The excuse that the ruse was intended merely to 
deceive the Chinese is one that is hardly tenable, since the Chinese who were 
to be deceived were all the way across the Pacific Ocean, although it is true 
that the ship still had to return to China, and dispose of its cargo of furs 
when it would possibly come into contact with the port regulations of the 
Celestial Empire. The fact that Portuguese ships, due to the very friendly 
relations existing between the two mother countries, received better treatment 
in Spanish ports than did the commercial vessels of any other country or 
nationality, and that a ship flying the colors of Portugal had much less to 
fear on the northwest coast than did an English ship, were probably much 
mcre potent factors in the decision of John Meares and his associates, than 
was any desire, or any necessity, to deceive the Orientals. The poor quality 
of the interpreter’s services, as well as the rather high-handed and stupid attempt 
of Captain Colnett to bully his way out of a situation in which he was obviously 
in the wrong, are other factors that must be considered. Martinez probably 
realized, too late, that he was being poorly served by his interpreter—as he 
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certainly was—and Captain Colnett certainly must have reproached himself for 
losing his temper, and leaving the Spanish commander no other alternative 
than to suffer insult and humiliation in front of his own men, or else arrest 
Colnett and his crew, and seize their ship. In 1790, Spain was still, to all intents 
and appearances, a great world power, and no responsible Spanish official 
could have tolerated for a moment the language and conduct of the English 
captain, and maintained his self-respect, and held his position. In the situation 
in which Captain Colnett had placed him, Martinez really had no choice as 
to what his action should be, no other course than the one he followed was 
in reality open to him. There was still another consideration, one which un- 
doubtedly weighed heavily with Martinez in determining his course of action. 
Had he allowed the English ships to leave, they would undoubtedly have gone 
elsewhere, to some other nearby harbor along the coast and there made the 
beginnings of an English settlement. For this the Spanish commander would 
have been blamed by his superior officers. He might have been punished by 
public disgrace and dismissal from the service for having allowed the intruders 
to escape, for not having prevented the establishment of a foreign colony in 
glaring violation of Spain’s territorial sovereignty in the region. There were 
many factors in the situation which confronted Martinez, many circumstances 
which he had to consider in arriving at his decision, in following the course 
of action that he did, he undoubtedly acted in accordance with what he con- 
sidered to be the spirit of his orders and instructions, and to the best interests 
of his King and country. Although, in retrospect, the whole series of events 
was a series of blunders, it is difficult to see how, in view of all the attendant 
circumstances, Martinez could have acted any differently than he did. 

The first news of the incident to reach England was very indefinite and 
also somewhat inconsistent. The British public, practically raised on hatred of 
the Spanish monarchy as the traditional enemy of England, was ready to believe 
the worst. Although the Spanish Court had full information, all of the relevant 
documents having been transmitted to Madrid by the Viceroy, they did not 
see fit for some reason to pass on all the information to the British. All the 
ships seized had been, despite the subterfuge employed, British, and Great 
Britain was, on the face of it, the injured party, but the initiative in the matter 
was taken by Spain. 

On the tenth of February, 1790, the Marquis del Campo, the Spanish Am- 
bassador in London, demanded that the English King punish those of his 
subjects who had been trading and making settlements on the northwest coast 
in violation of Spanish sovereignty in the region. Not only did he demand 
punishment for past offenses but he also insisted that strict orders should be 
given to prevent a recurrence of such acts in the future. This was entirely 
too much for the British whose official arrogance was not one whit less than 
that of the Spaniards, and if the Spanish note could be termed impertinent 
and haughty, it was extremely mild in tone when compared with the British 
reply. The British not only rejected all of the Spanish demands but they placed 
the entire blame for the difficulty squarely on the shoulders of the Spanish 
commander at Nootka, and demanded full restitution for the seizures.» 

Here another factor somewhat incidental to the main theme entered the 
picture in much the same way that a small tributary flows along some distance 
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from a larger stream and then suddenly makes a change of direction and 
unites its waters with those of the larger stream. The great Spanish patriot 
and agitator, Francisco de Miranda, had been in London for some time, attempt- 
ing to interest British statesmen in his project to bring about the independence 
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of the Spanish-American colonies. Miranda had his first meeting with William 
Pitt, who was the second son of the Earl of Chatham and now the head of 
the British government, on the fourteenth of February, four days after the 
receipt of the Spanish note. From Miranda, Pitt learned of the supposed ad- 
vantages that would accrue to Britain, and to British trade, in the event that 
her American colonies were to separate from Spain, a contingency that Miranda 
was doing his best to bring about. These conferences between the two men 
were to continue during the entire time that the Nootka negotiations were 
in progress and undoubtedly served to strengthen the British resolve to force 
a settlement of the dispute advantageous to British interests. They seem to 
have taken on something of the character of a conspiracy as Miranda, on one 
occasion, referred to a scheduled meeting with Pitt as an “assignation,” while 
on another Miranda was asked to call on the English leader at a time “when 
Mr. Pitt can meet him without its being likely to be observed.”# The British 
were incensed at the humiliation they had suffered in the loss of the thirteen 
colonies, and especially exasperated at the part played by Spain in that humilia- 
tion and were anxious for revenge, and in the Nootka Sound affair they saw 
what must have seemed like a heaven-sent opportunity to inflict a similar 
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indignity upon Spain, to pay off old scores, and, at the same time, for Great 
Britain to impose her concept of an international colonial policy upon the 
Spanish Crown. It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the principal object 
of the British was to force a renunciation of the Spanish claims to monopoly 
on the coast of the Pacific Northwest. 

One other thing is of passing interest, especially to Americans, although 
in itself of no intrinsic importance. That is the fact that during the early 
stages of the negotiations, which constituted an interim between two British 
Ambassadors at Madrid, the British chargé in the Spanish capital was Mr. 
Anthony Merry. It was the same Anthony Merry, who, later, as the British 
representative in Washington, D. C., was to view with such a jaundiced eye, the 
“pell-mell etiquette” of the Jefferson administration. 

In their answer to the British reply, dated the twentieth of April, the Spanish 
ignored the British demand for satisfaction entirely, they avowed that the 
seizures were justified, and stressed the fact that the ships had been released by 
order of the Viceroy, not as a matter of law and justice but entirely as a 
gracious gesture, an act of pure generosity on the part of the Spaniards, who 
could afford to be magnanimous. They also asserted the most extensive claims 
to exclusive domination of the coast of the Pacific Northwest. It was at this 
juncture, on the thirtieth of April, that John Meares arrived in London. Had 
his arrival been deliberately planned it could not have come at a more opportune 
or propitious time. The blood pressure of British public opinion was already 
running dangerously high, and his firsthand, although somewhat garbled, account 
of what the British considered Spanish barbarities and atrocities, was accepted 
at face value by both British press and public, although he was admittedly a 
very much interested party. His sensational account only served to fan to 
greater intensity a conflagration that was already almost out of control. Both 
nations, while making elaborate public statements of their desire to preserve 
the peace, and their abhorrence of war, were feverishly preparing for a resort 
to arms. 

The main point of the controversy hinged on the plain and simple fact 
that neither side was able to understand the contentions of the other in regard 
to the fundamental merits of the seizures. To the Spaniards the American con- 
tinents still were, despite the existence of the United States and the British 
colonies in the north, the exclusive property of Spain, based on the grant 
given by the Papal Bull of Alexander VI. To the British the mere existence 
of unoccupied land anywhere in the world was an open invitation to come 
and take possession, and it thus became the legal property of any nation that 
would occupy and develop it. To the Spaniards, mere discovery was enough, 
exploration and settlement were unnecessary; to the British, the development 
of the territory was the essential element, one which transcended all other 
factors, mere discovery unless reinforced by settlement did not confer a valid 
claim. 

As the negotiations continued, both nations persisted in expressing their 
desire for peace while accusing the other of desiring war, and were themselves 
taking all possible steps to prepare for an outbreak of hostilities. Not only 
did the other nation desire war, in the opinion of each party to the dispute, 
but it was doing all that it could to bring it about. On the diplomatic front 
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the British renewed their demands for satisfaction for the insult to the national 
honor and to the flag, and for an indemnity to the owners of the confiscated 
vessels. They also rejected as unfounded Spain’s claim to exclusive sovereignty 
over the coasts in question, and asserted the right of England to found colonies 
on any unoccupied part of the northwest coast of North America. This state- 


‘ment, which is a classic expression of the British position on the right of 


colonization, was merely the assertion and the definitive statement of a policy 
which England had been following for at least two centuries, in fact ever 
since the days of the great Elizabeth, if not of Henry VII. 

The Spaniards, who seem to have been as sincerely desirous of averting 
a war, as the English were of starting one, now put forward some counter- 
proposals. Ihe most important of their suggestions was that the question of 
insult and of satisfaction be referred to the arbitration of a monarch of one of 
the European countries, the arbitrator to be chosen by the British. This proposal, 
just and equitable, and put forward apparently as a face-saving device, the 
British refused even to consider although it was obviously weighted in their 
favor. Apparently they felt that their case was so weak that they were unwilling 
to submit it to the arbitrament of a neutral party, even when that neutral 
party was of their own choosing. The conclusion is inescapable that the British 
were not interested in the Nootka Sound controversy in itself but were deter- 
mined to use it, to break down, once and for all, the pretensions of Spain to 
the colonial and commercial monopoly of the New World, and to force the 
Spanish government to an open acknowledgment of and acquiescence to the 
British theory of colonial rights and privileges. This, as Manning has pointed out 
in his classic study of the controversy, and not justice and equity, were the 
essence of the British demands. To this end the British government demanded 
that Spain admit that their claimed sovereignty at Nootka Sound was fictitious 
rather than actual. Finally on the twenty-fourth of July, the Spaniards capitulated. 
They agreed to satisfaction and indemnification, to return the ships seized and 
to indemnify the owners, and they also agreed to negotiate further concerning 
the other demands.?? 

In the meantime there had been several conferences between Pitt and 
Miranda in which the two seem to have almost assumed the role of conspirators, 
scheming to deprive Spain of her American colonial empire to the advantage 
of Great Britain. The British had lost some of their colonies on the mainland 
of North America, now they hoped to compensate for that loss by creating 
a new American empire based on the ruins of the Spanish colonial system, an 
empire in which Great Britain would at least hold a position of favored friend 
and neighbor. Thus the Nootka controversy resulted in a scheme to bring 
about revolts in the Spanish American colonies by the colonists themselves, 
aided by British military and naval forces, for which England was to receive 
as compensation, commercial concessions and perhaps even limited territorial 
grants. The boundaries of this new empire would have included the Atlantic 
coastline, the Brazilian boundary and the Mississippi River on the east, on the 
north the forty-fifth parallel was to be followed to the Pacific, while on the 
west the Pacific Ocean would form the boundary as far south as Cape Horn. 
Thus is would have included all of Spanish South America, Mexico, probably 
the Floridas, and certainly all of the region west of the Mississippi and south 
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of forty-five. British dreams were nothing if not on the grand design. But 
events moved so fast that Miranda, who was largely a dreamer rather than 
a doer, was unable to keep up with them.* 

Since, for the fulfillment of any scheme of this sort, the new American 
republic would have to be consulted, plans were made to secure the good 
will of the United States toward the British. The weight of the United States 
in international affairs might be that of a feather, but in American affairs, 
its influence was of vital importance. American influence in world affairs would 
not be paramount for at least another century, but, in the western hemisphere, 
its influence, properly applied, could be considerable, if not decisive. The War. 
for American Independence had proved that, with conviction if not to the sat- 
isfaction of the British. Realists that they were—and are—the English govern- 
ment accepted the fact, and assigned the task of influencing the Americans in 
their favor to Lord Dorchester, the Governor-General of Canada. Dorchester, 
who had planned to return to England for a vacation, was instructed to remain 
in Canada, and to devote himself to the task of influencing American public 
opinion, both official and private, in favor of the British position. The actual 
task was intrusted to a Major Beckwith, who was instructed to visit various 
American cities, to sound out public opinion, and to make friendly overtures. 
He was to emphasize the disastrous effect on the commerce of the United 
States that would result if the claims of Spain to exclusive jurisdiction over 
the commerce and navigation of the Pacific were to receive international sanction. 

In the United States the news of the serious turn that the dispute had 
taken was received with considerable alarm. The first administration of Presi- 
dent Washington was barely established in office when the storm caused by 
the seizures at Nootka loomed like a dark cloud on the international horizon. 
Although Great Britain was convinced that American friendship would be 
valuable in the event of war and modified her rather truculent attitude toward 
the United States as a result, President Washington had no way of knowing 
that, and, being of the opinion that the British in Canada would seek to attack 
St. Louis and Spanish Louisiana, foresaw a possible request to allow the passage 
of a British armed force across the territory of the United States and began to 
consider what his answer to such a request should be. Although he fully realized 
that his government had no way of preventing such a movement on the part 
of the British if they chose to attempt it, the President nevertheless, sought 
the advice of other members of the government as to the answer to be returned 
to such a request if it should be made. Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, who was very pro-British, favored granting the request but other- 
wise maintaining a policy of neutrality and using that policy in an effort to 
secure concessions from both belligerents. Vice President John Adams and 
Chief Justice John Jay favored refusing the request but advised making no 
resistance in case that passage was insisted upon. Henry Knox, Secretary of 
War, advised neutrality, while Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State, seems 
to have believed that the proper course of action was to make no answer to 
the request but to take advantage of the opportunity to try to secure concessions 
for ourselves. Fortunately, the entire question as far as the United States was 


concerned, proved to be academic, no such request was ever made, and therefore 
no answer had to be returned.® 
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Up until this time the French and Spanish monarchies had been bound 
together in foreign affairs by a close-knit alliance known as the Family Com- 
pact. Spain felt that they should be able to depend upon their French ally 
for support against the British. But the French Revolution was now in its open- 
ing stages and while Louis XVI was more than willing to fulfill his obligations 
under the Compact—a foreign war is generally considered an excellent means 
of distracting attention from domestic discontent—the National Assembly was 
of a different mind. Whether this difference of opinion was due to an excess 
of revolutionary zeal, or to the influence of gold distributed by agents of 
William Pitt, or to a combination of both is difficult, if not impossible, to say. 
In August, the National Assembly decided that it would recognize only certain 
sections of the Compact, and only under certain conditions. Unable to depend 
on French support, or unwilling to accept salvation at the hands of a revolu- 
tionary government, and unable to make war single-handedly against the 
British Empire, Spain surrendered completely and, on the twenty-eighth of 
October, signed what is generally known as the Nootka Convention. This con- 
vention, which has the distinction of being the first international agreement 
between civilized powers which concerned itself with the Pacific Northwest” 
contained eight articles. The buildings and the tracts of land from which 
Martinez had ejected the British subjects were to be restored, and reparation 
was to be made for all overt acts of hostility committed by subjects of either 
nation toward the property or subjects of the other, either at the time of the 
seizures or since, In the case of loss of land or property full resitution was 
to be made. 

As for the future Spain agreed to surrender her pretensions to the ex- 
clusive monopoly of the waters and shores of the Pacific Ocean. This meant 
that in the future fishing in and navigating the waters of that ocean, as well 
as landing on its shores for the purpose of trade with the natives, was not to be 
denied to the citizens of either state. However, measures were to be taken to 
guarantee that this provision did not open the door to illicit trade or smuggling 
by British traders in the Spanish colonies. The British agreed not to fish or to 
trade within ten leagues of an already established Spanish settlement, but 
free access to the still unsettled parts of the northwest coast was to be open to 
the subjects and ships of both nations. Although the British seem to have made 
a really serious attempt to persuade the Spaniards to establish a definite northern 
boundary beyond which they made no pretension to exclusive sovereignty, the 
attempt was unsuccessful and the final convention contained no reference to 
anything of the kind.” Spain surrendered her claim to a monopoly of control 
of the region, but she still retained the right to make such settlements along 
the coast as she could maintain; in other words she had not abandoned her 
claims to the northwest coast, she had merely retreated from an extremely 
advanced position which had become untenable, and was now basing her colonial 
and commercial policy there on a much more realistic approach to the actual 
situation. 

In order to carry out the terms of the Nootka Convention, both countries 
appointed commissioners who were to meet on the ground, and decide in detail 
precisely what was to be restored, and what damages were to be paid. The 
commissioners appointed were George Vancouver for Great Britain, and Bodega 
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y Quadra representing Spain. Vancouver sailed from England late in 1791, on a 
voyage which contemplated exploration as well as diplomacy, and met the 
Spanish commissioner at the appointed place the next year. Although in the 
course of the negotiations they developed a warm and cordial friendship, which 
led to the name Quadra and Vancouver’s Island being given to the body of land 
upon which Nootka Sound was located, they were unable to agree upon any 
thing in the way of a settlement or upon what should be done to make 
official restitution. Bodega, convinced from his investigations, that Meares 
had never acquired any actual title to the land, refused to restore to the 
British anything except the comparatively small tract of land, a few hund- 
red feet in area, on which the house, or fort, erected by Meares, had 
stood, an offer which was indignantly rejected by Vancouver, who laid claim 
to the cession of the entire surrounding area. News of their emissaries’ rejection 
of this offer was received by the British Foreign Office with distinct and un- 
disguised regret. They felt that it should have been accepted since the actual 
territory was of small importance now that the point of honor for which 
Great Britain had been contending had been secured.* Ultimately Spain 
paid Great Britain the comparatively insignificant sum of two hundred and ten 
thousand dollars, in compensation for the seizures, which was about one-third 
the amount that Meares had claimed. This is, in itself, sufficient commentary 
as to the intrinsic importance of the affair which had once threatened to engulf 
the European continent in war.” 

But if the immediate importance was not great, the consequences were 
quite considerable. For one thing the colonial advance of Spain had been stopped. 
Today one of the smaller powers, observers find difficulty in remembering 
that Spain was once one of the greatest of world powers, and the controversy 
over Nootka Sound was not one between a pigmy and a giant, but one between 
approximate equals. The affair marked the zenith of Spain as a colonial power, 
here on the northwest coast she received the first real check to her hitherto un- 
checked advance, and now began the retreat which was to culminate in her final 
and complete withdrawal from the western hemisphere only slightly more than 
a century later. Great Britain succeeded in what she attempted to do, to make 
the northwest coast a region open to the colonizing activities of all the great 
powers of Europe—and incidentally of the United States. Gone now was the 
danger that Spain and Russia might be able to divide the coast between them 
without opposition.” Although that possibility would again present itself, time 
was playing against the two autocracies. The region would become the property 
and the possession of that nation which could first develop it and exercise an 
effective control. In the race for the empire of the Pacific Northwest, the 
United States as a new nation, weak in comparison to all of its rivals, was 
laboring under a tremendous disadvantage. But extraneous events were already 
in the course of development which were to partially redress that balance, 
and to postpone any final action for several decades. In the course of those 
decades American strength was to grow and develop to the point where, in 
matters that concerned the western hemisphere, she, as a nation, had to be 
consulted. These events were the wars of the French Revolution and of 
Napoleon, which were to convulse Europe and were to occupy the almost 
undivided attention of all the major powers until almost 1820. This delay, 
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which illustrates what historians call the imponderables of history, also sug- 
gests that nations, like men, are not always masters of their fate, and gave the 
American Republic a badly needed respite in the race for empire. 

For the United States the controversy had still other consequences. Presi- 
dent Washington, and his cabinet, had already had to consider what their 
attitude would be in case the demand was made for the passage of a foreign 
army across the soil of the United States. While that dreaded contingency had 
not arisen, they knew that it might occur again, and they had to consider 
what the American answer would be, in case that the demand actually should 
be made. Sober consideration admitted of only one answer, that the United 
States could not effectively resist if passage across its territory should be in- 
sisted upon by either Great Britain or Spain. Further reflection, in view of the 
conflict then developing across the Atlantic, convinced the President and _ his 
advisers that in such a contingency the United States would be unable to assert 
and to maintain its sovereignty as an independent nation. Thus, the mere 
fact that we could not effectively deny passage across our territory to a 
foreign army might result in our being drawn into a foreign war, with which 
we were not in the least concerned. It was this possibility, first brought into 
prominence by the Nootka Sound controversy, plus the constantly worsening 
situation in Europe, that led Washington to a more detailed study of the role 
of the United States in world affairs, and ultimately to the promulgation of his 
famous Proclamation of Neutrality, which marked a milestone in the relations 
of the nations of the world with one another, and is an American contribution 
to international relations second only in importance to the Monroe Doctrine. 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Americans Enter the Pacific Northwest 


for any of his plans looking toward American entry into the trade 

of the Pacific Northwest and the exploitation of the fur resources 

of the region, the development of that trade, as well as of American 
trade with the Far East was not to be long deferred. In 1787, the same year 
that the architects of the American Union were meeting in the city of Phila- 
delphia to construct the framework of our present federal government, Joseph 
Barrell, a wealthy merchant of Boston, Massachusetts, apparently influenced 
by his reading of the narrative of the third voyage of Captain James Cook, 
as well as by other information which had come to his attention, organized 
a company of mercantile associates to promote a voyage to the northwest 
coast with the idea of linking the fur trade of that region with the trade 
of the Far East. Mr. Barrell was one of that great group of Americans who 
were interested in opportunity rather than in security, who were willing 
to take a risk in order that they might gain, who were alive and alert to the 
opportunities that offered, and who asked only to be given a fair chance to 
make their own way in the world. He was of the breed of men that built 
the real greatness of the United States, much more so than the scheming and 
conniving politicians and parasites, who were interested mostly in profiting at 
the expense and labor of some one else, and who were afraid to take a positive 
stand for fear of losing the vote of some starry-eyed idealist with visions of a 
life of ease without the necessity of putting forth individual effort. 

Two vessels were purchased and outfitted at a cost of fifty thousand 
dollars. These were the Columbia Redivia, better known simply as the Columbia, 
a ship destined to be one of the most famous in the history of the United 
States, and certainly the most famous ship in the history of the State of 
Washington, and the sloop, Lady Washington, which was later to cause con- 
siderable dissension between the owners and her commander, as well as to 
lead to a rather amusing mistake on the part of the Spaniards. The Columbia 
was a ship of approximately two hundred and thirteen tons, being eighty-three 
feet and six inches in length, and with a beam of twenty-four feet and two 
inches. It was almost a brand new ship, having been launched at Plymouth 
earlier in that same year. The Lady Washington was of ninety tons and was 
intended to serve mostly as an escort, and act as a tender to the larger vessel 
in the trade along the coast. 

Command of the ship Columbia, as well as the over-all direction of the 
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expedition was entrusted to Captain John Kendrick, of the town of Warham, 
who has been described as “a man of large stature, great strength and un- 
bounded courage.”? His family name had apparently been Kenwrick, but, for 
some reason, he had altered both the spelling and the pronunciation. Born at 
Harwich, on the southern shore of Cape Cod, sometime about the year 1740, 
he was about forty-seven years of age at the time he took command of the 
Columbia, and considered by the standards of that day to be a comparatively 
old man. His career had been a somewhat varied one, although it undoubtedly 
could have been duplicated, at least in its broad outlines, in dozens, and per- 
haps even hundreds of cases, among the seamen of that day and generation. 
In his twenties he had been a member of the crew of a whaling ship operating 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and then he had served briefly as a soldier in 
the French and Indian War. He had apparently come to the conclusion that 
the life of a seafarer was to be preferred to that of a soldier, for he had returned 
to the sea and had served as the master of several American vessels which were 
engaged in the coasting trade. During the War for American Independence 
he had given valiant service to the cause of the patriots—and enhanced his own 
personal fortune at the same time—in commanding several privateers which 
had preyed on British commerce under the authority of letters of marque. In 
the year 1777, he had commanded the Fanny, the next year had found him 
serving as the commanding officer of the Count d’Estaing, and in 1780, the 
Marianne. It is not improbable that the prize money received from the suc- 
cessful operations of these ships made John Kendrick a wealthy man according 
to the standards of that day. With him on the Columbia went two of his sons, 
John, who apparently had a commission as an officer, while the younger, 
Solomon, served as a seaman before the mast.* 

Second in command of the expedition, and in charge of the Lady Wash- 
ington, was Robert Gray, destined to be much the more famous of the two 
commanders, and also destined to a greater and more lasting reputation as far 
as the history of the State of Washington was concerned. Born in the year 
1755 at Tiverton, Rhode Island, Robert Gray was thus about fifteen years 
younger than Captain Kendrick. Of his early life we know comparatively 
little except that he had seen active service in the navy during the War for 
American Independence, and had emerged with an illustrious record, and a 
reputation as a capable, if not a brilliant, navigator. After the attainment of 
independence, he had done the obvious, and served in the American merchant 
marine. It was during this period that he had apparently commanded a sloop 
owned by Brown and Hatch, two of the partners in the enterprise, and a fact 
to which he undoubtedly owed his appointment to command the Lady Wash- 
mgton.* During the voyage which lay ahead, Gray was to prove to be the 
dominant and driving force, for while Captain Kendrick was able and com- 
petent, he was perhaps too far along in years to exert an aggressive leadership, 
or else simply was not the type that is able to take charge of an enterprise, 
organize it, direct the various component parts, and through sheer force of 
will and character bring it to a successful conclusion. 

On the thirtieth of September, 1787, two vessels sailed from Boston, but 
due to the insufficiency of the wind it was several days before they were 
clear of the coast. On the ninth of November they reached the Cape Verde 
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Islands, where they remained until the twentieth of December—a total of forty- 
one days which in Captain Gray’s opinion was fully thirty-six days too long. 
Here, Captain Gray acquired, probably by purchase, a Negro servant by the 
name of Marcos Lopez. From these islands the two ships made their way to 
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the Falkland Islands, where they arrived on the fourteenth of February, and 
sailed again on the twenty-eighth, after a stay of two weeks. It was here 
that Captain Kendrick apparently put forward the suggestion of remaining 
until the next season, a proposal that was emphatically vetoed by his second 
in command, and the voyage for the northwest coast was resumed. 

On the first of April the two ships became separated in a gale off Cape 
Horn. Whether this was the result of circumstances beyond human control, 
or whether it was deliberately planned by Captain Gray, no one knows for 
a certainty but the latter was certainly becoming exasperated with the pro- 
crastinating tactics of his superior. Captain Kendrick, alleging that his ship 
was badly damaged and in need of repair, put in at the Spanish island of Juan 
Fernandez for the purpose of recruiting men and obtaining supplies, as well 
as repairing the ravages of the sea. Here he remained for ten days and was 
then allowed to take his departure. For permitting this to happen the Spanish 
official on the island was cashiered and removed from office, since he had 
specific instructions to render no aid or encouragement to the Americans.* 

In the meantime, Captain Gray had continued his voyage to the north, 
and finally approached the Pacific shore of the North American continent 
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near the forty-second parallel, which is the present boundary between the 
states of Oregon and California. He touched at various points along the coast, 
trading with the natives and perhaps seeking some word of his consort. During 
the early days of August, while in or near present Tillamook Bay, the crew 
had one of those adventures with the natives which are familiar wherever 
seamen from an advanced civilization come into contact with more primitive 
eople and which become almost monotonous in their repetition. As the 
Lady Washington sailed slowly along the coast, the Indians came out in 
canoes to trade furs for almost anything that the whites cared to offer in ex- 
change. They also offered berries and boiled crabs which were apparently 
given without any idea of payment and which were the means of saving the 
lives of several members of the crew who were suffering from an advanced 
stage of scurvy. The Lady Washington also took on supplies of wood and 
water, and although the Indians were armed, they seemed friendly and hos- 
pitable. One day two of the officers went ashore with a party of seven men 
for the purpose of obtaining a supply of hay and grass for the livestock aboard 
the ship. Captain Gray’s colored servant, Marcos, was in the party and stuck 
his cutlass carelessly in the ground, and an Indian made off with it. In spite 
of the warnings of the others the colored boy gave chase and succeeded in 
overtaking the thief only to be surrounded by a number of other natives and 
killed with spears and knives. A general fight now developed and in the re- 
treat to the boat one sailor was wounded while several of the leading Indians 
were killed. Gray now sailed away after giving the place the name of Murderer’s 
Harbor, a name which, probably fortunately, never came into general use.° 

In later years an interesting controversy developed in which it was alleged 
that Marcos Lopez was not killed but was merely taken captive by the Indians 
and was later adopted into the tribe. Certain Negroid characteristics said to be 
possessed by the natives of the region were attributed to this influx of Negro 
blood. But the claim was just as vigorously denied, and since the testimony 
of eye-witnesses was to the effect that the servant’s body was badly mangled 
by the natives, there would appear to be little real historical evidence of any 
validity to support the theory, interesting as it may be." 

On the seventeenth of September, 1788, Gray arrived and dropped anchor 
at Friendly Cove in Nootka Sound, being in time to fire a salute in honor of 
the launching of John Meare’s ship, the North West America. A week later 
on the twenty-fourth, the Columbia arrived, Captain Kendrick, despite the 
fact that he had taken on fresh supplies at Juan Fernandez, having lost two 
men from scurvy. Here both of the American ships remained until March of 
the following year. 

This was the winter of 1788-1789, and during the following summer when 
the Spaniard, Martinez, was busy seizing British ships for trespassing on the 
territories of His Most Catholic Majesty, the Americans remained undisturbed. 
At this immunity the British marvelled, and they would have marvelled still 
more could they have but known that the Columbia and the Lady Washington 
had been singled out for especial attention in the instructions which the Viceroy 
Florez had given to Martinez, instructions under which he had acted in seizing 
the British ships. But the Americans seemed to bear a charmed life, and were 
allowed to come and go as they pleased. One biographer has written that 
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Captain Kendrick “seems very deftly to have combined truth, falsehood, and 
flattery,” in his dealings with the Spaniards although admitting that the latter 
were not at all deceived by Kendrick’s fabrications to the effect that he was 
on a voyage of discovery and exploration and had been driven into the harbor 
at Nootka under the stress of weather. Not only was Captain Kendrick suc- 
cessful in turning aside any attempt to seize his vessels—if such an attempt was 
actually contemplated by Martinez—but he also won permission from the 
Spanish officials to continue his trading activities along the coast during the 
following season.* 

In March, 1789, Captain Gray in the Lady Washington, left on a fur 
trading voyage which took him as far south as the Straits of Juan de Fuca, 
and as far north as Bucareli Bay in Alaska. During the course of this voyage 
he entered the straits where he traded extensively, and examined both shores 
for a distance of about fifty miles inland. On the thirty-first day of March 
he had probably reached present Clallam Bay, which is twenty-five miles to 
the east of Cape Flattery, and that evening the sloop was about fifteen miles 
east of Port San Juan.* Thus to the Lady Washington goes the honor and dis- 
tinction of being the first vessel of any nationality to really sail any considerable 
distance into the Straits of Juan de Fuca. It was on the northern leg of this 
voyage that Captain Gray also established the fact that the Queen Charlotte 
Islands were a group of islands and not a peninsula as some had_ previously 
supposed. Gray also acquired several hundred sea-otter skins in trade for a 
number of cheap metal objects. The classic story is that the natives of the 
islands were so anxious to acquire anything made of metal that they traded 
over eight thousand dollars worth of skins for an old, rusty, iron chisel.» The 
debunking of an established legend is seldom a congenial task but the facts 
of history are that Captain Gray secured some two hundred sea-otter skins 
at the price of a chisel each, this being about one-fifth of the usual trade price. 
These chisels were merely a small piece of sheet copper, about six inches in 
length and an inch or so in width with one end drawn to a cutting edge." So 
simple were they that they could be easily turned out by the ship’s blacksmith 
on very short notice. While occasionally made of iron, copper was generally 
used since it was more easily worked. Gray thus acquired many valuable furs 
at an expenditure that really amounted to very little as far as monetary worth 
was concerned. 

On the sixteenth of June, Gray returned to Nootka Sound to find that 
Captain Kendrick, with a lack of energy and activity that was becoming char- 
acteristic of him, had not even moved his ship during the absence of his sub- 
ordinate. For this lack of energy Kendrick has been referred to as a ‘Castle 
of Indolence,” and it has been said, with perfect truth, that from the beginning 
of the voyage, Kendrick had not sailed as much as a mile in search of furs, 
having left all of the trading activity to Captain Gray.» 

The two ships now dropped down to Clayoquot Sound, which is some 
fifty miles to the southward of Nootka, and there the accumulated furs were 
transferred to the Columbia. Also the two captains exchanged vessels, Gray 
taking over the command of the Columbia, while Kendrick transferred to the 
smaller Lady Washington. This change is somewhat mysterious and almost defies 
explanation especially since Gray, in command of the larger ship, now sailed 
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for China by way of the Hawaiian Islands, leaving Kendrick to continue the 
trade in furs with the natives along the coast. Just why Captain Kendrick, 
who so far had shown no energy in nor aptitude for the fur trade, should 
have chosen to remain in the northwest when he had a chance to return to 
Boston and civilization, is something that is almost impossible to explain.» 
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Arriving in China, Gray disposed of his cargo of furs and after taking 
on a cargo of tea and other China goods, sailed for Boston on the twelfth of 
February, 1790. On his way to sea, Captain Gray passed the Lady Washington, 
under the command of Kendrick, which had just arrived from the northwest 
coast, and which was at anchor in Lark’s Bay near Macao. 

After Gray’s departure, Kendrick had exerted himself for the first time, 
and set about the accumulation of a cargo of furs. The result was that he sailed 
the sloop along the coast and did a considerable business with the natives, ac- 
quiring several hundred sea-otter skins as well as other furs of lesser value. 
He probably went as far north as the Queen Charlotte Islands where he ob- 
tained five hundred very valuable skins.* It was on this voyage that he is also 
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supposed to have circumnavigated Vancouver Island, but whether or not he 
actually did so is at least open to question. Finally he sailed for China. En 
route he stopped at the Sandwich, or Hawaiian Islands, where he was attracted 
by the possibilities of opening trade in pearls and sandalwood between those 
islands and the countries of the Orient. So taken was he by the possibilities in- 
volved that he went to the length of leaving three volunteers on the island 
to begin the trade. Whether these men remained behind entirely of their own 
free will, or merely to escape Kendrick’s rather severe discipline is debatable, but 
in any event the scheme came to nothing and met with no success whatever. 
The men soon tired of the work, and while one of them apparently went 
native and remained there in “the paradise of the Pacific,’ the other two made 
their passage to China in a passing English vessel.» Even though his plan 
failed, Captain Kendrick must be given the credit for having been one of the 
first to realize the possibilities involved in this trade in sandalwood, which 
later was to become one of the most flourishing businesses in the whole vast 
area of the Pacific Ocean. That it was also to lead to cruel exploitation of the 
natives, and to be responsible for some of the most unsavory aspects of Euro- 
pean imperialism in the South Seas is something that cannot be blamed upon 
the American captain. 

The Lady Washington arrived in China in January, 1790, and there Cap- 
tain Kendrick spent more than a year in disposing of his cargo of furs for 
which he received some eighteen thousand dollars, and in changing the rig 
of his vessel from a sloop to a brigantine. The object of this, as well as the 
significance of another incident which transpired at the time, is still some- 
what of a mystery. In any event, in addition to changing her rig, Kendrick 
also “sold” the Lady Washington to himself, and apparently never made any 
kind of a remittance to the Boston owners, or gave any kind of an accounting. 
Considering the extremely unusual conditions which prevailed in the Far East 
at the time, and the fact that most business transactions were hedged about 
by various subterfuges, his action may not have been as unorthodox as it 
would seem when judged by present standards. As to what his intentions were, 
we can only guess, as neither he nor the sloop ever returned to Boston.” 

In March, 1791, Kendrick sailed from China for the northwest coast. En 
route he made a stop in Japan, thus achieving the distinction of being the first 
person to carry the flag of the United States to any of the ports of that country. 
Arriving off the Queen Charlotte Islands, on the thirteenth of June a treach- 
erous attempt on the part of several canoe loads of natives to capture his ship 
was beaten off with enormous casualties among the attackers. During this 
season the Columbia, under Captain Gray, was also in the area, having returned 
from her trip to Boston. However, the two captains seem to have been on 
the best of terms; if the Boston merchants had confided any bitter feelings to 
Gray they are not of record, and mutual visits between the ships were made 
and the best of friendship seemed to prevail. But it has been suggested that 
Kendrick believed that Gray might make an attempt to seize the Lady Wash- 
ington on behalf of the owners, and kept himself constantly on the alert and 
ready to resist." During this summer, Kendrick is said to have speculated ex- 
tensively in land, purchasing considerable tracts from the natives of Van- 
couver Island, with the object of holding them for an appreciation in price. 
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But in this venture he was a good many years in advance of his times, and 
like so many other similar schemes, this enterprise came to nothing.* 

Captain Gray had arrived back in Boston from the first voyage on the 
tenth of August, 1790, dropping the anchor of the Columbia to a salute of 
thirteen guns. Since leaving Boston three years before, his ship had covered 
forty-two thousand miles and won the distinction of being the first vessel to 
carry the Stars and Stripes around the globe. Due to a number of factors, such 
as the spoilage of cargo, and the defection of the Lady Washington, the voyage 
had not been as profitable as had been hoped, although the profits that had 
been realized were sufficient to indicate that fortunes were to be made in the 
fur trade of the Northwest, just as John Ledyard had predicted some years 
before. 

On the twenty-eighth of September, only about six weeks after his arrival, 
Captain Gray sailed from Boston on the second voyage. In that short space 
of time, the Columbia had been repaired and reconditioned, as well as out- 
fitted for a voyage of four years. She had on board a cargo of trade goods, 
consisting chiefly of blue cloth, iron and copper articles, as well as numerous 
other miscellaneous items which it was felt might prove attractive to the 
natives. A crew of fifty men, including officers, was felt to be sufficient to sail 
the ship and man the twelve carriage guns with which it was armed.» Where 
on the previous voyage Kendrick, in the same vessel, had taken nearly a year 
to make the passage, Gray took only eight months. He arrived at the Falkland 
Islands on the twenty-second of January, and sailed from there eleven days 
later, being off the northwest coast by the fourth of June, 1791, with ten men 
unfit for duty as the result of the inroads of scurvy, the price paid for a rapid 
journey with infrequent stops. But fresh plants and shore treatment worked 
such miraculous results that when the Columbia sailed two weeks later, all 
hands had been restored to duty. The remainder of the season was spent in 
trading for furs along the coast, and then the ship’s company went into winter 
quarters on the west coast of Vancouver Island. Known to the men who were 
there as Adventure Cove, it cannot today be positively identified although the 
latitude was probably about forty-nine degrees and fifteen minutes north. The 
Columbia was moored by cables to trees on either side of the narrow estuary 
and a log house, called Fort Defiance, built on shore. A blacksmith shop and a 
boat-builder’s shop were also established, and two saw pits constructed. These 
latter were kept constantly busy sawing planks from logs which were brought 
from the sound, so that the cove had, in the words of John Boit, “the appear- 
ance of a young shipyard.” The natives kept them well supplied with fish 
while hunting parties sent out for the purpose, brought back plentiful supplies 
of geese, ducks, and teal. The Indians also brought them venison as well as 
cedar planks which had been split from the logs with primitive wedges. The 
stem and stern posts, as well as some of the floor timbers, had been brought 
from Boston, and by the thirteenth of October the frame of a sloop was com- 
plete to the great amazement of the Indians, who were astonished at the rapid 
rate of construction. On the seventeenth of January, 1792, they began to caulk 
the bottom. While this had been going on, repairs had also been started on the 
Columbia, it had been graved and cleaned, and completely rerigged, the hold 
stowed and by the fourth of March was again fully ready for sea. On the 
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twenty-second of the month, the little sloop, of about forty-five tons, and 
christened the Adventure, was launched, much to the astonishment of the 
Indians. It had been built some little distance back from the water and the 
natives could not understand how a craft of that size could be placed in 
the water. This was the first American vessel to be built and launched on the 
coast of the Pacific Northwest, although the British had constructed at least 
one vessel, the North West America, in this vicinity, and there is the distinct 
probability that the Spaniards had engaged in some boat-building activity, in 
fact, it would be highly unusual if they had not. The Adventure was provisioned 
and made ready for sea, and was then placed under the command of Robert 
Haswell, who started north, coasting along the shore in trade with the natives, 
and so missed the great distinction of being with Captain Gray at the time 
the latter made his great discovery. 

On the second of April, the Columbia started south keeping well in to the 
coast along the shore of the present states of Washington and Oregon, probably 
going as far as present Cape Blanco, when Captain Gray again turned to the 
north and began to retrace the course that his ship had followed. He was par- 
ticularly interested in finding coves and inlets that offered an opportunity to 
anchor and trade with the natives, thus adding to the fast growing accumu- 
lation of skins in the hold of the Columbia. Like all of the other traders he 
was particularly interested in finding places where no white man had pre- 
ceded him, and no trader had ever been. This was for two reasons: the Indians 
would have a greater accumulation of furs and probably more furs of a high 
quality, and they would not drive as hard a bargain since they would have no 
idea of their value to the white man. 

On the twenty-second of April, they were off Willapa Harbor on the 
Washington coast, just north of the Columbia River, and Boit makes no 
mention of their having seen any indications that a great river entered the 
sea anywhere in the immediate region. On the twenty-seventh they were off 
the mouth of the Quillayute River, and the next day they encountered George 
Vancouver with his two ships, the Discovery and the Chatham, at anchor off 
Destruction Island. During the usual amenities and the exchange of news and 
gossip, Captain Gray apparently told the British commander of his belief that 
a large river entered the sea in the vicinity of latitude forty-six degrees and 
ten minutes north. To Vancouver this news was not at all startling since he 
knew that it was the locality in which the Deception Bay of Captain John 
Meares was to be found. In addition the British commander had examined that 
vicinity only a short time before. He had noted the difference in the color of 
the water, a change that he attributed to the fact that a considerable number of 
small land streams passing through the low country immediately adjacent to 
the coast, entered the bay at that point or else fell into the ocean immediately 
to the north. Not feeling that the indications of a large river there were sufficient 
to justify any further action or examination on his part, he had continued 
on his way to the north. When Captain Gray mentioned what he had ob- 
served, Vancouver apparently let it pass without any further comment; he 
dismissed the matter as being something in which no further action was neces- 
sary. So the ships parted company, the two British vessels keeping on their 
course to the north, with the Columbia following soon after. Captain Gray 
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went as far as the straits, entered them and sailed eastward for a short distance, 
then turned around and again sailed to the south. 

A few days later when the Columbia was off the present village of La Push, 
indications were observed of an opening into the land. Unwilling to pass it 
by unless necessary Captain Gray reconnoitered the area carefully and on the 
sixth of May with a small boat ahead to sound the depth of the water, he 
took his vessel in between the breakers and anchored in an excellent harbor, 
apparently the first whites to have visited the place. To this body of water 
Gray gave the name of Bulfinch Harbor, naming it after one of the owners 
of the ship. However, the other officers disagreed and called it Gray’s Harbor, 
after the captain of the Columbia, a name in which Captain Vancouver con- 
curred and the one which it still bears today. Here the Americans had con- 
siderable trouble with the Indians, who were probably of the Chehalis tribe, 
and had probably never seen a white man before. A rather formidable night 
attack on the ship was beaten off with great loss of life among the attackers. 
In this the natives received a rather painful, but very effective, lesson in the 
destructive power of the white man’s artillery especially when loaded with 
grape shot. This apparently awed the Indians into submission, they not only 
bore the whites no ill-will but openly admired the weapons which had caused 
such havoc among them. The members of the crew acquired a considerable 
quantity of very fine salmon besides trading for skins, especially those of the 
beaver, and Boit recorded his opinion that had they remained there a few days 
more they would have been able to trade considerably to their own advantage. 

On the evening of the eleventh of May the Columbia left Gray’s Harbor 
and sailed southward all night. ‘The next morning at four o’clock they saw the 
entrance to the Columbia River lying six leagues distant. The fact that Captain 
Gray sailed when he did, interrupting some profitable trading, the course that 
he followed during the night and the fact that he speaks of the river as “the 
entrance of our desired port, bearing each, southeast, distance six leagues,” makes 
it seem fairly obvious that he had secured information of some sort concerning 
the presence of a great river lying to the south. The only persons from whom 
it could have been secured were the Indians of the Gray’s Harbor region. On 
coming abreast of the harbor they saw two sand bars with a passage between 
them leading to the mouth of a fine river which extended as far as eye could 
see. The Columbia, which drew from six to eight feet of water, passed in and 
across the bar under short sail, without difficulty, and anchored in several 
fathoms of water. Boit noted that the water was fresh and fit to drink as far 
downstream as the bars at the entrance, a circumstance which was due to the 
fact that the river was at flood stage since normally the water of the entire 
estuary is too heavily impregnated with salt to be fit for human use. To this 
same fact, that the river was at flood, was also undoubtedly due the fairly 
easy passage that the ship had made in getting across the bar. 

Although the Columbia shifted position several times during the nine days 
that it remained in the river, one place of anchorage was probably near the 
north bank, not far from Point Ellice and the railroad station which is called 
McGowan. During the interval some minor repairs were made on the ship, 
and the water casks filled. During the short stay in the river many Indians 
came out to the ship to trade, giving four sea-otter skins for a sheet of copper, 
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a beaver skin for two iron spikes while other land furs were exchanged for 
one spike. Provisions were acquired more cheaply: two fine, large, salmon 
being purchased for a single board nail. Thus Captain Gray was able to acquire 
one hundred and fifty otter skins, three hundred beaver and over six hundred 
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other land skins in the short space of nine days. Boit, who went ashore with 
his captain to view the region, was very much impressed by the appearance 
of. the country, noting that there were plenty of trees of different varieties, 
oak, ash and walnut, and a good amount of clear ground, an ideal spot in his 
estimation for the erection of a trading post, or as it was then generally called, 
a “factory.” He also noted that there were many fish in the river, salmon as 
well as other varieties, and that there were large numbers of moose (did he 
possibly mean elk) in the woods, as well as deer, the skins of both animals being 
traded in great numbers by the natives. He also noted that the country pro- 
duced an excellent variety of ground nut which he said made a good 
substitute for either bread or potato. Although he did not further describe it, 
this was undoubtedly the wapato.”* 

Gray sailed up the river some twelve or fifteen miles, apparently keeping 
close to the northern bank, but the ship went aground, and although it was 
easily pulled off, he decided that he had taken the wrong channel and attempted 
to go no farther. To the stream itself Gray gave the name of Columbia’s River, 
a mame since contracted to its present form, and preserved to the present al- 
though a few attempts were made to call it the Oregon; the northern promon- 
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tory he called Cape Hancock, while to the southern one which Bruno Hezeta 
had called Cape Frondoso, he gave the name of Point Adams. The southern 
cape is still known by the name that he gave it, but the northern point still 
bears the name that Meares assigned to it in his chagrin at not seeing the 
great river, Cape Disappointment. Although Captain Gray landed at a point 
several miles upstream, he apparently did not go through the ceremony ot 
taking possession of the region for the United States, an oversight that is 
entirely understandable if we remember that he was a commercial sea captain 
on a fur trading voyage, and not a naval officer in command of an expedition 
of exploration and discovery. Gray probably realized only dimly if at all, the 
political possibilities inherent in his having discovered the entrance to the great 
river of the west which men had been seeking and which had been talked 
about for many years but which he was the first to visit. He was interested 
in the acquisition of furs, for from these came profits, and the lure of profits 
was the main reason why he had been sent to the northwest coast. But had he 
formally taken possession of the region for the United States, it would have 
meant a great improvement in the bargaining position of the Americans in the 
controversy concerning the ownership of the Oregon country, but as it was 
that position was not too greatly weakened by Captain Gray’s failure to take 
such action. It might be pointed out that in international usage the discovery 
of a river gave the nation making the discovery a first-class claim to all the 
territory drained by that river and its tributaries. 

On the twentieth Gray again put to sea, taking four hours to cross the bar 
at the entrance. From here he sailed north to the Queen Charlotte Islands 
where his ship struck a rock and was badly damaged. Since the necessary repairs 
could not be readily made, Gray sailed to Nootka Sound, although he had 
orders not to visit a Spanish port unless absolutely necessary, and there the 
repairs were made with such celerity that the Spanish commandant marvelled 
at the speed and energy displayed. Here Captain Gray found five other ships, 
showing the great popularity that the northwest coast was attaining among the 
fur traders of all nations. Among them were the ship Buttersworth under Cap- 
tain William Brown, from London, its tender the sloop Prince La Boo, Captain 
Gordon, the brig Three Brothers, Lieutenant Alder, also from London, which 
was trading without a proper license and thus was fair prize for any of the 
others; and two American vessels, the ship Margaret, Captain James Magee, and 
the brig Hope, under Joseph Ingraham, who had been mate on the Columbia 
during the first voyage. The latter ship had left Boston on the sixteenth of 
September, 1790, and reached the Queen Charlotte Islands the twenty-ninth 
of June of the following year, and after a profitable summer’s trading, was at 
Friendly Cove in Nootka Sound at the time of Gray’s arrival. Gray communi- 
cated his news to the Spanish commandant, whose guest he remained during 
the entire stay at Nootka and by whom all of the Americans were treated 
with the greatest hospitality and cordiality, and to Ingraham and Vancouver.# 

Although Viceroy Florez had ordered Martinez to withdraw from Nootka 
because the Spaniards did not have the equipment and supplies to keep this 
establishment in operation, and at the same time continue to supply the 
Franciscan missions in California, it was not the intention of the Spanish gov- 
ernment in Madrid to abandon any of their territorial pretensions anywhere in 
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the New World. The new Viceroy, Revilla Gigedo, began almost immediately to 
put into execution the plans for Spanish occupation that had been agreed upon. 
Fearful that the somewhat precipitate action of Martinez in seizing the British 
vessels and then abruptly abandoning the post at Nootka, would lead to re- 
taliation by the British which might take the form of occupancy of the region, 
and the erection of a colony to the detriment of Spanish ambitions, he decided 
to forestall any such action that the British might take. In deciding to proceed 
with the occupancy of Nootka Sound, the government at Madrid had not 
only approved of the actions that Florez had begun but had sent out a large 
number of additional naval officers, under the command of Bodega y Quadra, 
for the purpose of reinforcement. Revilla Gigedo now detached one of these 
officers, Lieutenant Francisco Eliza, and ordered him north for the purpose 
of reoccupying the abandoned establishment and maintaining the rights of 
Spain by continued possession. Eliza had three ships, the Princesa, the San Carlos, 
and the Princesa Real. The latter, under the command of sublieutenant Alferez 
Manuel Quimper, was the former Princess Royal, which was apparently sent 
with the expedition for the purpose of being restored to its former British 
owners at Nootka. The three ships sailed from Mexico in the early part of 
February, and two months later arrived at Nootka Sound where to the relief 
and satisfaction of Lieutenant Eliza, they found no other ships in the harbor 
and no indication that any other nation had taken possession of the region 
since the departure of Martinez. Once again Eliza went through the elaborate 
formal ceremony of taking possession in the name of his imperial master. 

In 1790, Lieutenant Salvador Fidalgo in the ship Filipino apparently got 
as far north as the Russian settlements on Cook’s River in Alaska, despite the 
handicap of weather conditions which ranged from unfavorable to very ad- 
verse, and also seems to have gone through the ceremony of taking possession 
of King William’s Sound. In the same summer, Quimper, in the course of a 
trading voyage bartering for sea-otter skins, of which he secured several hundred, 
did a fairly good job of exploring the region near the opening of the straits 
and as far as the San Juan island group. What is more important he made 
charts of the territory that he explored. He gave names to a number of the 
geographical features that he saw, most of which have long since been super- 
seded, naming the various points, promontories and bays after himself and fellow 
naval officers, with the names of a few of the saints thrown in for good measure. 
On at least four occasions, two on the north side of the straits, and an equal 
number on the south side, he seems to have landed and gone through the 
ceremony of taking possession for Spain. On the south shore he apparently 
landed at present New Dungeness, which he called Porto Quimper, after 
himself, and at present Neah Bay which he called Bahia de Nunez Goana after 
a fellow Spanish naval officer. These acts while interesting were of little actual 
importance, since by this time even the Spanish officers themselves should 
have realized that they would have to be backed up by actual occupation and 
settlement, acts which Spain at that time was not prepared to undertake. He 
also discovered and named the Strait of Lopez de Haro, naming it after his 
sailing master. It is today Haro Strait while the name of Lopez is given to 
the largest island in the San Juan group. Quimper also saw the strait which 
lies to the east of these islands, Rosario Strait, but did not enter it or at least 
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did not follow it for any distance. He may have assumed that it was only an 
inlet and unworthy of any extended examination. Although he makes no 
mention of it in the narrative of the voyage, the map, which was prepared, by 
Lopez de Haro, shows the Gran Montana de Carmelo, which the Indians called 
Kulshan. Either was a much better name than the one it now bears, Mt. 
Baker, given to it by George Vancouver. The map also shows the Sierra 
Nevadas de San Antonio, the present Cascade Range of mountains, located 
in the approximate neighborhood of Mt. Rainier. It is somewhat doubtful if 
either Mt. Rainier or the ridges which surround it, could have been seen from 
any place that Quimper reached on this voyage. This expedition also ap- 
parently entered Port Discovery, which Quimper named Puerto de Bodega y 
Quadra, in honor of the Spanish commissioner at Nootka, who was his com- 
manding officer.* 

The next year, 1791, Lieutenant Eliza, under orders to explore northward 
including the coast of Alaska, sailed from Nootka early in May, but made 
little progress due to unfavorable wind and weather. Perhaps using this as a 
convenient excuse, he turned about and proceeded to make a somewhat de- 
tailed examination of the straits. In the course of this exploration he saw and 
named Isla de Guemes, today’s Guemes Island, made a survey of Bellingham 
Bay, and roughly estimated the size and extent of the San Juan island group, 
and sailed through Rosario Strait, to which he gave the name Gran Canal de 
Nuestra Senora del Rosario del Marinera, a name which illustrates Spanish 
nomenclature at its worst, and which fortunately has been contracted to its 
more usable form. As assigned by Eliza, this title cannot help but remind one 
of the original Spanish name of the city of Los Angeles. Eliza made a number 
of mistakes but the greater part of them are excusable when one considers| the 
handicaps under which the mariners of that day were forced to work. He 
missed the fact that Whidby Island was what it 1s, and seems to have assumed 
that its eastern shore line constituted the western shore of Puget Sound. He also 
identified Point Roberts and Point Grey as islands and assigned names to 
each of them.” 

In that same year, a scientific expedition under the command of Don Ale- 
jandro Malaspina, with two corvettes, the Descubierta and Atrevida, arrived 
on the northwest coast. This voyage which was undertaken primarily for 
scientific purposes, with political and exploratory overtones, accomplished a 
great many things such as measuring the height of Mt. St. Elias and making a 
chart of the harbor and inner channels of Nootka Sound. Its officers also suc- 
ceeded in collecting a good deal of information concerning the culture and 
customs of the Indians of the regions. But the expedition failed in its principal 
purpose, that of finding the Northwest Passage or Straits of Anian, and after 
a lengthy and detailed examination of the coast, the conclusion was inescapable, 
namely that the story as related by Maldonado was entirely fanciful and had 
no basis in fact.” 

In April, 1792, Bodega y Quadra arrived at Nootka. He was the Spanish 
commussioner appointed to negotiate the final settlement of the Nootka Sound 
controversy with the English representative, Captain George Vancouver. Close 
on his heels came two other Spanish officers, Lieutenant Jacinto Camaano and 
Lieutenant Salvador Fidalgo, both of whom have islands in Puget Sound named 
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for them, islands which in all probability neither one of them ever saw. Fidalgo 
was sent to build a fort at Neah Bay, on the Washington side of the Straits of 
Juan de Fuca in what was probably an attempt to control the entrance to that 
body of water. The Spanish plan seems to have been that if they were com- 
pelled to surrender Nootka they would establish a post here, since Fidalgo cleared 
a place for a garden and also set up a pasture for cattle. But for some reason 
the effort was soon abandoned and the fort never completed. For years after- 
wards the home-made bricks which the Spaniards used were a familiar find in 
the vicinity. In the meantime Lieutenant Camaano in the brig Aranzazu ex- 
plored northward along the coast as far as the Queen Charlotte Islands, pass- 
ing through the present Dixon Entrance to which he gave the name of Estra- 
dada de Juan Perez.” 

The next month, May, 1792, Dionisio Galiano and Cayeoano Valdes, 
two Spanish officers who had been members of the Malaspina expedition of 
the year before, with two vessels, the Sutil, a brig, and the Mexicana, a schooner, 
both expressly constructed for the work of exploration, arrived, and began 
to follow up the geographical beginnings that Lieutenant Eliza had made in 
the Gulf of Georgia. On more than one occasion they noticed some indications 
of a great river entering the sea and so notified Captain George Vancouver, 
but the latter countered with the statement that members of his expedition had 
explored the region carefully in small boats working close in to the shore and 
that there was no river there. So Vancouver, for the second time in the course 
of a very few months missed the honor and distinction of being the discoverer 
of a great river. He had previously rejected Captain Gray’s evidence of the 
probability of a great river where the Columbia was later found to be, and 
he now, although experience should have taught him caution, peremptorily 
refused to accept the evidence that the two Spanish officers presented and 
which they believed indicated the strong possibility of a large river entering 
the Gulf of Georgia. Sixteen years later, Simon Fraser, exploring from the 
land side, was to discover the river whose existence the Spaniards had _sus- 
pected, and which today appropriately bears his name.* 

But at that George Vancouver fared much better than the great majority 
of the explorers and navigators who visited the coast of the Pacific Northwest, 
since the names that he gave to its various geographical features have for the 
most part endured where many of the names given by others have been for- 
gotten. For this there were several very good reasons. Like Captain Cook be- 
fore him, his work was carefully and scientifically performed with a pains- 
taking attention to detail, and the results achieved were published and thus 
made known to the world at large soon after the work of exploration had 
taken place. Moreover, it was followed by further exploration, and. by the 
occupation and development of the area in question. Here the Spanish habit 
of secretiveness, of not allowing any of the other nations to know what Spanish 
explorers had been doing, stood that nation and the individuals concerned in 
very poor stead, and many an honest and competent Spanish navigator, fully 
entitled to the honors of a particular discovery, had them denied to him, 
solely because of this national characteristic of secretiveness and concealment. 

George Vancouver,” the English navigator and explorer, who was probably 
more responsible for bestowing more enduring place names along the coast 
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of the State of Washington than was any other single individual, was born 
on the twenty-second day of June, 1757, in the district of East Anglia, and. 
was a member of a family that was of Dutch descent although by the year 
of his birth it had become thoroughly and fully Anglicized and the youngest 
son was in all respects a thorough-going Englishman with all the faults and 
virtues that that implies. His father was a highly respected local government of- 
ficial and the boy was early destined, through his father’s influence, for a 
career in the Royal Navy. He apparently first went to sea at the age of fifteen 
years and was with Captain James Cook on both the latter’s second and third 
expeditions to the South Seas and the Pacific Northwest. Returning to England 
too late to see active service in the War for American Independence, he did 
participate as an officer of the fleet in the Battle of the Saints on the twelfth 
of April, 1782. It was this battle which saw the defeat and destruction of the 
French fleet under Admiral De Grasse, and put a new complexion on the peace 
treaty which ended the American Revolution. This was apparently the only 
occasion upon which Vancouver saw battle action, and even on this one occasion 
his service was slight since he was with the rear detachment of the fleet which 
saw little action and which suffered few casualties and less damage. The re- 
mainder of his long naval career was spent in the work that he most preferred, 
that of exploration and discovery. 

In 1789 the British government made elaborate plans for sending out an 
expedition for the purposes of scientific observation, and of exploration and 
discovery in the South Seas. According to the plan, Henry Roberts was to be 
in charge, with Vancouver serving as the second in command, and they were 
to use the newly-built sloop-of-war Discovery. But the storm which blew up 
over the seizure of the British ships and property at Nootka Sound caused 
an abrupt abandonment of the plan, and when war threatened, Roberts was 
sent on an assignment to the British West Indian fleet instead. Later when it 
became necessary to send an expedition to receive back the territory seized 
by the Spaniards from British subjects, Roberts had not returned, and so on 
the fifteenth of December, 1790, command of the expedition was given to 
Vancouver. Roberts thus missed a date with destiny, just as surely as Bruno 
Hezeta had fifteen years before, and the honors and distinctions that might 
have gone to Henry Roberts went to George Vancouver instead. On such 
thin threads does destiny at times decide to hang the fate of nations,—and of men. 

Vancouver was given command of the Discovery, and of the armed tender 
Chatham, a brig of about one hundred and thirty-five tons burden, which 
was to go as her consort, under the immediate command of Lieutenant Broughton. 
The two vessels were well-provisioned for more than a year, and arrangements 
were also made for a supply ship to be sent to Nootka Sound. Vancouver 
was instructed in addition to receiving the restitution of British territory and 
property from the Spaniards, to make a thorough survey of the northwest 
coast. ‘These two projects were to prove to be somewhat incompatible, a cir- 
cumstance, however, which was not perceived by Vancouver or by anyone 
else at the time. 

The two vessels sailed from England on the first day of April, 1791. From 
its very beginning the voyage was hampered by the fact that the Chatham 
was a poor sailor, or to use a seaman’s phrase, “cranky” in the way she handled. 
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The voyage, which was made by way of the Cape of Good Hope, was largely 
uneventful although frequent stops were made for the purpose of securing 
water and supplies, and recruiting the strength of the crews. It was the seven- 
teenth of April, 1792, slightly more than a year after leaving England, that 
they sighted the coast of North America, probably somewhere in the vicinity 
of present Cape Mendocino. Ten days later they were off Cape Disappoint- 
ment, having missed the entrance to the Columbia River, although Vancouver 
had looked for it especially and had noted that there was a land stream, or 
streams, entering the ocean at that point. The next day they saw and named 
the present Point Grenville on the Washington coast where the boat crews of 
both Hezeta and Barclay had met with disaster. Although apparently named 
after the English statesman remembered by Americans principally for the reason 
that he was the author of the Stamp Act, it would have been more appro- 
priate if the point had been given the same name after the great English sea- 
man, Sir Richard Grenville, of the Revenge, whose heroic exploit has been so 
fittingly described in the matchless verse of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 

The next day a strange sail was sighted on the horizon, a very unusual 
event, and soon after, the Discovery “spoke” the American ship Columbia Re- 
divia, under the command of Captain Robert Gray. Vancouver was well pleased 
to fall in with this American captain who had already been credited, while 
in command of the Lady Washington, with the feat of having circumnavigated 
Vancouver Island, an accomplishment which the American captain modestly 
disclaimed, apparently to Vancouver’s satisfaction. But the two British officers 
who boarded the Columbia heard from Captain Gray of the suspected presence 
of a great river, at forty-six degrees, ten minutes north latitude, a river which 
the American ship had been unable to enter because of the breakers at the 
mouth." Captain Vancouver was not at all impressed by this news, after all 
he had carefully examined the vicinity only a day or so before, and he felt 
that the American captain was mistaken in his assumption. He said so in an 
entry made in his log-book, an entry that he had the courage and the intel- 
lectual honesty to let stand even after the subsequent development of events, 
and after Lieutenant Broughton’s entry and exploration of that very river, 
had revealed that it was he (Vancouver) rather than Captain Gray who was 
in error. 

The two British ships continued northward and made their way into the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca. On the thirtieth of the month, the members of the 
expedition saw and named Mt. Baker, after the third lieutenant of the Discovery, 
who was on watch at the time the famous white peak was sighted. Also named 
on the afternoon of the same day was New Dungeness, so called because of a 
resemblance, real or fancied, to Dungeness in the English Channel. Reaching 
Port Discovery, to which Vancouver gave its present name—after his ship— 
as well as nearby Protection Island, he began to put into execution the plan 
of exploration that he had decided to adopt, and which he believed would 
show a maximum of accomplishment with a minimum of risk to the vessels 
of the expedition, and a method which he was to develop into an effective 
and efficient system. Temporary bases were to be established at various points, 
since naturally Vancouver could not risk taking his ships in too close to the 
shore, or too far into waters that were not positively known to be safe. 
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From these temporary bases the work of exploration was to be carried on in 
small boats, commanded by various officers with the expedition including Cap- 
tain Vancouver himself. The first of these bases was established at Port Dis- 
covery and from here his small boats pushed out in all directions. On the 
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eighth of May, Port Townshend (subsequent American usage has dropped the 
h from the spelling) was named after the English statesman whose unwise 
measures of taxation had done so much to lay the background for the American 
Revolution. On the same day the name Rainier was given to a mighty mountain 
that is so conspicuous a feature of the landscape of western Washington, the 
name being assigned in honor of Rear-Admiral Peter Rainier of the Royal 
Navy. On the thirteenth one of the greatest of England’s naval heroes was 
honored when the name Hood’s Canal-was given to the waterway which 
bounds the Olympic peninsula on the east, and which whatever it may be, 
definitely is not a canal in the accepted sense of that term. 

On the nineteenth headquarters were moved from Port Discovery to a 
point on the Sound almost directly opposite the city of Seattle, to which the 
name Restoration Point was given, thus commemorating the restoration of 
Charles II to the English throne, after the British experiment with the Puritan 
Protectorate. ‘The sound itself was given the name of Puget’s Sound in honor 
of Lieutenant Peter Puget, one of the most trusted of all of Vancouver’s 
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officers. James Vashon gave his name to an island in the sound while Port 
Orchard was named in honor of H. M. Orchard, the clerk on the Discovery. 
Using small boats powered only with a sail and oars, the work of exploration 
naturally proceeded very slowly, but the miracle is that they were able to 
accomplish as much as they did in the time available. On the fourth of June, 
1792, Captain Vancouver appropriately celebrated the birthday of his sovereign, 
King George III, by landing on the approximate site of the present city of 
Everett, and formally taking possession of the region which he called New 
Georgia in the name of that King, while he gave the name the Gulf of Georgia 
to the whole great inland sea which he had been exploring for the past several 
weeks. To the inlet directly in front of him he gave the name Possession Sound. 
To George Vancouver and his men go the undoubted honor and distinction 
of having been the first white men to sail the waters of Puget Sound or to 
look upon the beauty of the land which surrounds it. 

Vancouver now moved north, and one of his smaller parties under the 
command of Joseph Whidby, saw and named the island which now bears 
his name. This same party also saw a beautiful and deceptive stretch of water 
to which they gave the appropriate name Deception Pass. Before returning 
to the Discovery they also explored and carefully charted Bellingham Bay, 
which was named by Vancouver after one of the royal officials in London. 

Captain Vancouver himself applied their present names to a number of 
geographic features in Puget Sound, and in the waters immediately adjacent 
to the north, including Cypress Island and Birch Bay, which is just south of 
the present town of Blaine. On the twelfth of June, he also saw and named 
Point Roberts, and on the next day named Point Grey, seven leagues to the 
north. But he failed to see the Fraser River which enters the Gulf of Georgia 
between these two points, and instead gave the name of Sturgeon Bank to the 
locality, from the fact that he was able to purchase several of these fish, from 
the natives. Continuing on to the north he passed through and named Bur- 
rard’s Inlet." On returning to his ship, Vancouver met the two Spanish vessels, 
the Sutil under Galiano, and the Mexicana under Valdes, who were also ex- 
ploring the area. The commanders of the two expeditions compared their ob- 
servations, discoveries and accomplishments, comparing where they had been 
and what they had seen and undoubtedly picking up a great deal of information 
from each other. From the Spaniards Vancouver also learned that the Spanish 
commissioner, Don Juan Francisco de la Bodega Y Quadra had arrived at Nootka 
Sound, and was awaiting the arrival of the English representative. Vancouver 
apparently felt that the work of exploration was more important and that the 
negotiations with the Spaniards could wait until the territorial claims of 
England to the region had been further advanced as the result of the explorations 
in which he was then engaged. Or perhaps, to do Vancouver full justice, he 
may have had little real liking for the diplomacy of negotiation, and preferred 
to postpone as long as possible what he felt would be an extremely unpleasant 
duty. In any event the two British ships continued northward, working their 
way carefully along and through the inland passage which lies between Van- 
couver Island and the mainland, and which had already been at least partially 


explored in small boats. In the course of this exploration both the Discovery 


and the Chatham went aground, within twenty-four hours of each other, but 
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in each case the vessel was refloated with little or no difficulty and with com- 
paratively little damage. The emergence of the two vessels into the waters of 
the Pacific Ocean established definitely what had long been suspected, that 
the port of Nootka was located on a large island and not on an integral part 
of the continent of North America. 

On his return Vancouver learned from a British trading brig, the Venus, 
that the Daedalus, the supply ship of the expedition, was at Nootka, and that 
the Spanish commissioner had already established headquarters there. So Van- 
couver, the supplies of his own ships now badly depleted, and probably ex- 
pecting that the Daedalus had brought him instructions as well as supplies, 
now made all possible haste to the place which had been decided upon for 
the negotiations which had as their object the restoration of the port of Nootka 
to the British. 

The negotiations of the two commissioners were extremely friendly and 
harmonious, in startling contrast to the acrimonious terms that had char- 
acterized the exchanges of Martinez and Colnett. Visits and dinners were ex- 
changed and both sides treated the other with the most marked cordiality and 
hospitality. Especially did the English marvel at the startling contrast between 
the miserable way in which the Spanish ships were equipped, and the lavish- 
ness with which the Spanish officials were able to entertain. But despite all the 
cordiality and the mutual entertaining, the two commissioners were unable to 
agree on anything. What Bodega would yield, Vancouver would not accept; 
what Vancouver demanded, the Spanish commissioner would not grant. The 
Spaniards were willing to yield only the very small tract of land upon which the 
log house, or fort, erected by John Meares had actually stood, the British 
demanded the cession of Clayoquot as well as of Nootka Sound, and further 
concessions which would in effect have brought about the actual neutraliza- 
tion of the entrance of the straits. Since this demand went far beyond what he 
was authorized to restore, Bodega could not accede to it. So only one course of 
action remained open to the two negotiators, namely to refer the entire con- 
troversy back to their respective home governments, to London and Madrid, 
for settlement.** Although the British government seems to have felt that 
Vancouver should have accepted the Spanish offer, since they were not 
so much interested in the actual restoration of the property involved as they 
were in the establishment of a principle of colonial practice, but this had not 
been made clear to Vancouver. Here, it was the British ministry that was at 
fault, for not having made this fact abundantly clear to Vancouver before he 
left England, or for not sending him supplemental instructions before his meet- 
ing with the Spanish commissioner. Vancouver expected to receive instructions 
from London, and on several occasions his conduct was affected by the fact 
that no such instructions had arrived, and the fact that he did not receive them 
was entirely the fault of the ministry, for none were sent. Vancouver cannot 
justly be blamed or criticized for his failure to follow a course of action, since 
he was not advised regarding its desirability. 

But in the course of the negotiations Vancouver and Bodega did become 
warm personal friends and developed a sincere admiration and affection for 
each other. As a token of this mutual esteem and affection, and in response to 
a suggestion made by Bodega that it should be given some form of permanent 
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recognition, the island situated in Nootka Sound was named Quadra and 
Vancouver’s Island by the latter. This name lasted only until about the 
middle of the nineteenth century, and by now has entirely disappeared ex- 
cept from a very few old maps and charts, and has been largely forgotten ex- 
cept by a few professional historians working in the field. 

On the twenty-second of September, Bodega left Nootka Sound for 
San Francisco. He was followed on the twelth of October by Vancouver and 
Broughton with the two English ships. Arriving off the mouth of the Colum- 
bia River, the existence of which Vancouver was now willing to admit, he 
decided that the Discovery, a ship of three hundred and forty tons, was too 
large to attempt crossing the dangerous and shallow bar, so the task was en- 
trusted to Lieutenant Broughton, and the Chatham was sent in while the Dis- 
covery stood by some distance off-shore.* Even so the passage of the bar was 
negotiated only with considerable difficulty. Inside Cape Disappointment, near 
what is today Baker’s Bay, Broughton found the schooner Jenny, of Bristol, 
under Captain Baker, at anchor. This ship was a former slave trader whose 
owners had only recently transferred her activities to the fur trade of the 
Pacific Northwest. This ship also had been at Nootka, sailing a short time 
before the two government ships, and her captain told Lieutenant Broughton 
that he had been in the Columbia River earlier in the year, but he did not say 
how much earlier. So there exists the distinct possibility, although it cannot 
be resolved either way, that after all, Captain Robert Gray was not the first 
white man to enter the Columbia River. 

Lieutenant Broughton crossed the bar on the twentieth of October and 
anchored in the estuary. He then began a course of exploration of the river 
that was nothing if not scientific and thorough. Leaving the Chatham at anchor 
he took most of the crew in two boats, the pinnace and the cutter,—the 
jolly boat had been smashed in the rough passage across the bar—and pro- 
ceeded up the river, exploring carefully along the banks of the stream. He 
assigned names to a long list of places in the vicinity, names that have in some 
cases prevailed even to the present day, while in others they have failed to 
“stick” and have been supplanted by other designations. In some cases these 
later names have been more appropriate that the original ones, in others less 
so. Among the conspicuous names given by the British lieutenant, names that 
still endure, were Tongue Point, and most famous of all, Mount Hood, which 
he named in honor of Admiral Samuel Hood of the British Navy. Broughton 
considered that the so-called mouth of the Columbia River was in reality an 
estuary or inlet of the ocean, and that the river proper began at the present 
Skamokowa Creek, to which, however, he gave the name of Orchard’s River, 
naming it in honor of the clerk of the Discovery, the man for whom Port 
Orchard in Puget Sound had also been named. The party went as far up- 
stream as the mouth of the present Sandy River, to which however the name 
Baring’s River was applied, apparently in honor of the British banking family 
of that name. Although the expedition certainly went this far there is a strong 
probability that they went even farther, perhaps as far as the entrance to the 
great gorge of the Columbia. The lieutenant named the point of his farthest 
advance on the north or Washington bank, Point Vancouver, in honor of his 
commanding officer. While this is often confused with Fort Vancouver, of 
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Hudson’s Bay Company fame, or with the present city of the same name, it 
apparently was farther upstream than either of these. One of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars working in the field of the history of the Pacific Northwest, 
after considerable research and field work, identified it as in all probability 
“the broad point of land” just about opposite the present railway station at 
Corbett, Oregon, which was known as Cottonwood Point to the early steam- 
boat men on the river.* It was here that the near exhaustion of supplies, as 
well as the increasing difficulty in making headway against the stream, forced 
the party to return to the Chatham. The trip back to the mouth of the river 
was made in good time, and on the tenth of November the vessel sailed from 
the Columbia River for San Francisco where Vancouver in the Discovery 
had arrived on the fourteenth. After spending some time there and at Mon- 
terey, the two vessels sailed for Hawaii where they wintered. Vancouver made 
two more trips to the northwest coast but neither of them concerned the 
State of Washington in any way. On the first of the two, he worked his 
way from Nootka Sound northward along the coast of Alaska. In 1794, after 
another winter spent in the Sandwich Islands, he explored Cook’s River and 
added further proof that a practicable northwest passage did not exist. On, the 
second of September he was back at Nootka Sound, and from there proceeded 
to the Spanish settlements in California. 

It was here that he learned of the death of his great friend and chivalrous 
adversary, Bodega y Quadra. His disappointment when he reflected that now 
the whole tiresome job of negotiation would have to be done over again was 
succeeded by chagrin when he learned subsequently that a new British nego- 
tiator was to be appointed and that any credit for the settlement of the Nootka 
Sound controversy would go to someone other than himself. On December 
22, he started the long and dangerous voyage back to England, a voyage made 
doubly unpleasant by the fact that his ships were not only old but rotten and by 
no stretch of the imagination in even reasonable navigating condition. On 
the twenty-second of October 1795, he was back in England with his career of 
exploration and discovery behind him.” 

Despite all the trouble and tension that had been brought about by the 
seizure of the house, or fort belonging to John Meares and the subsequent con- 
troversy over the seizure of the English ships, the final settlement of the Nootka 
Sound incident was almost anti-climactic. Great Britain and Spain agreed to 
return the area almost to a state of nature, that while they would maintain 
free access to the port for all nations, neither of them would construct a per- 
manent establishment there. They also agreed to co-operate in preventing 
any other nation from establishing its sovereignty over the region. This agree- 
ment, forced by the fact that the wars of the French Revolution were de- 
manding the full attention of all the nations of Europe, illustrates the way 
in which international issues, important at one time or under one set of circum- 
stances, lose that importance when times and circumstances change. 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Overland Quest 


Christian Majesty looked on the continents of the New World as a source 

of wealth and opportunity. Like the English the French came somewhat 

late into the race for empire because of the fact that they were national- 
istically not as far advanced as either the Spanish or the Portuguese at the opening 
of the great age of exploration. They had too many matters to attend to at home 
before entering actively into the race for overseas dominion. That they were inter- 
ested is shown by the fact that one of the greatest of their sovereigns is said to have 
observed on learning of the issuance of the Papal Bull of Demarcation that he 
would like to see old Adam’s will bequeathing the entire world to Spain and 
Portugal. Like the navigators of most other European countries, French sailors 
at a very early date, cruised along the Atlantic coast of the North American 
continent, seeking not only for gold and silver but for a passage to the South 
Sea as well. In 1534 Jacques Cartier discovered the St. Lawrence River, and 
hope sprang eternal that here at least was the entrance to the long sought 
waterway or passage, that would lead them to the Pacific Ocean and to the 
mystic lands of the east, a hope that soon died when the river narrowed and 
Was interrupted by rapids. These rapids were named the La Chine or China 
rapids, a name that was apparently bestowed more in sarcasm and derision 
than from any hope of actuality. The country also proved to be destitute of 
both gold and silver, but the French explorers who followed Cartier soon dis- 
covered another source of wealth in the fur trade, a trade that was in the long 
run to be responsible for more exploration of the interior of the North Ameri- 
can continent than any other. Like the skin of the sea-otter the fur of the 
beaver brought handsome prices when sold in the markets of Europe. It was 
this profit from the sale of furs that led the French voyageurs to penetrate farther 
and farther into the interior of North America in search of hitherto untapped 
sources of supply. Westward, ever westward went these intrepid pioneers of 
France, to open up new and unexplored areas where the beaver were plentiful, 
and where the natives had little or no idea of the value that the white man 
placed upon the skins that the Indians bartered away so carelessly and so 
cheaply, (that is, at least, until they learned something of the value of these furs.) 
This desire to obtain beaver peltry as cheaply and as inexpensively as possible, 
and thereby reap a large profit when the skins were resold was one of the 
little emphasized motives for the detailed exploration of much of the interior 
of North America. The profit motive, pure and unadulterated, although of 
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late much disparaged in certain places, has been one of the greatest forces 
making for human progress and individual betterment, in the entire history 
of the human race. 

Other forces were also at work. From the earliest days, the delusion—and 
delusion it certainly was—had persisted that the North American continent 
was rather narrow in width, or at least that it was much narrower in some 
places than in others, and that only a comparatively slight and insignificant land 
mass barred easy access from the headwaters of certain streams flowing into 
the Atlantic Ocean, to the headwaters of still other streams flowing westward 
to the Pacific, or as it was generally called in those days, the South Sea, 
Magellan had found one of those comparatively narrow places. Balboa had 
crossed the American land mass at another; by one of those strange coinci- 
dences which historians know as the imponderables of history, they had found 
the only two really narrow places, a fact which their contemporaries had no 
means of knowing. So the quite logical presumption grew up that there must 
be other places that were equally narrow, and from this it followed quite 
logically, that these could be found quite easily and with only a very little 
searching. Even if a Northwest Passage by water did not exist, the barrier of 
the land mass between the headwaters of the streams could not interpose too 
great a barrier: goods could be transported across it quite easily, then follow 
the river down to the shores of the Pacific, where they could be placed aboard 
ships in the magnificent harbors that it was felt must exist, and sent to the 
Spice Islands and all the lands of the Orient. It was a magnificent dream, and 
there were many who were unable to distinguish between what was and what 
might possibly come to pass at some remote date in the future, and who pre- 
dicated their actions on the theory that certain things were true merely be- 
cause it would be nice if they were true. This delusion of the narrowness of 
the North American continent was not confined to the settlers and citizens of 
any particular country, it afflicted all alike and had some of the characteristics 
of a malignant, international disease. The Spaniards and the French certainly 
believed it, and the first settlers of Jamestown were, among other things, in- 
structed to search assiduously, and explore thoroughly the surrounding coun- 
try for the headwaters of a river flowing to the Western Sea. ‘ 

Leadership in the exploration of the interior of the continent north of 
Mexico was taken by the French. As their intrepid explorers journeyed toward 
the sunset, the rumors of large bodies of water further on, reached their ears 
and raised their hopes high, hopes that were almost immediately dashed when 
these vast bodies of water turned out to be that great chain that we know today 
as the Great Lakes. But the French vanguard pushed on, ever onward. In 1673, 
Joliet and Marquette reached the Mississippi River; nine years later the Chevalier 
de la Salle followed down that river to where it empties into the Gulf of 
Mexico, and took possession of the stream, and all the land drained by it, and 
its tributaries, in the name of the King of France. (There was certainly nothing 
niggardly about these early explorers; La Salle’s claim could not begin to 
equal the inclusiveness of the one made by Balboa, but it was no small piece 
of American real estate to which he formally laid claim and to which he gave 
the name of Louisiana.) 

The mere fact that the Mississippi River was where it was gave the ex- 
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plorers of the day a new concept from which to work. Their ideas of western 
‘geography naturally underwent a rapid revision since to support the flow of 
‘such a major stream, an enormous extent of territory was necessary. Nor was that 
‘all, for the mere existence of the Missouri River, that mighty western tributary 
of the Father of Waters,—which some think is in reality the main stream— 
indicated that another and equally large stretch of territory lay to the west. 


(Courtesy Everett Chamber of Commerce) 


Everett—River Front When City Was But 18 Months Old 


So the Missouri River came to be looked upon as the great river highway which 
would provide transit through the western country in much the same way 
that the Ohio River provided easy passage through the region lying between 
the Mississippi and the Appalachian Mountains. From this it was very easy 
to make the transition to the next consideration that there might be,—it soon 
came to be known that there must be—a wesern tributary of the Missouri 
River which would have its rise only a short distance from the headwaters of 
a western flowing stream which ultimately mingled its waters with those of 
the Pacific Ocean. As early as Coronado, and perhaps even before, the Spaniards 
had known of the existence of the Colorado River, which took its rise no 
man knew where and which could possibly furnish at least a clue to the 
solution of the problem. They only knew that it was a large and mighty stream 
which undoubtedly drained a considerable area before flowing into the Gulf 
of California. But from where it came or the course that it followed to reach 
the Pacific, no one really knew. But the mere fact that the river was where 
it Was give rise to rumors—and to hopes—of other rivers entering the western 
ocean father to the north. The belief in the existence of some of them was the 
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result of stories told by the Indians as well as of traditions held by the various 
tribes; but others were nothing more or less than figments of the imagination, 
the results of a fancy that had been given too free a play and too wide a sweep. 

In 1743, Pierre de la Verendrye or his son had apparently caught a 
glimpse of the Rocky Mountains from some point in the present Yellowstone 
Basin and had come in contact with the Crow Indians whom the French 
explorers called the “Beaux Hommes.” Or it may have been the Big Horns 
rather than the Rockies that the French saw. In any event the mountains 
were given the name of the “Shining Mountains,” and the French returned with 
the definite and well-founded conviction that there were other barriers than 
mere distance to be surmounted before a successful crossing of the continent 
in these northern latitudes could be accomplished. The existence of a mighty 
mountain cordillera stretching from north to south was something that up until 
then no one had apparently dared to even think about. In 1766, Jonathan 
Carver travelled in the region of the Upper Mississippi River, and wintered 
among the Sioux Indians. Out of this sojourn came a map, largely fictional to 
be sure, but to a certain extent based upon legends that he had heard among 
the Indians. In this map he depicted the area of a great western country, 
dominated by a mighty river, to which he gave the name “Oregon.” The name 
was largely, if not entirely, accidental in origin, but it was one of those curious 
accidents that infest the pages of history, for the name persisted when there 
was no particular reason why it should have and was taken over by William 
Cullen Bryant in his great poem Thanatopsis, and given a permanence that 
can never be destroyed, since it exists today in the name of a river and a state. 

But in 1763, the French Empire in America ceased to exist; with the 
cession of Canada to England, and of Louisiana to Spain, those two powers 
were left facing each other across the Mississippi, with the almost definite 
certainty that the domination of the North American continent would be 
settled between them. Although the British took over the political control of 
the region, the French inhabitants of Canada continued to carry on their 
regular activities much as they had always done. Farther to the north, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, or The Company, as it was generally called, char- 
tered in 1662, continued to exploit the fur resources, and to monopolize the 
trade on the rivers and streams flowing into Hudson’s Bay. This company now 
discovered that, with the withdrawal of the French from North America, a 
much larger field had been opened to it, both in the way of exploration and of 
exploitation. But old customs and habits die slowly if they die at all, and the 
men of Montreal were by no means disposed to surrender a lucrative business 
enterprise without a struggle, especially when their ranks were being con- 
tinuously augmented by adventurous souls from the mainland British colonies, 
and from parts of the British Isles as well. The exigencies of the situation, and 
the opportunity for profits produced a competitor that not even so formidable 
an organization as the Hudson’s Bay Company could view with indifference. 
This opportunity for profits had one deleterious effect, it brought a large 
number of competitors into the field, independent traders who saw no reason 
why they should not share in the profits to be made from exploiting the natural 
resources and wealth of the continent. Many of these newcomers were Scots, 
hundreds of whom emigrated to Canada in the two decades following the 
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close of the French and Indian War. They were a people ideally suited by 
both temperament and training for the hard and hazardous business of the 
fur trade. Beginning as independent operators they soon came to realize the 
necessity of cooperation, especially in the disposal of their furs and the pro- 
curement of their supplies and trade goods. Thus gradually, one might almost 
say unconsciously, a loose association of the leading traders came into being 
with headquarters in the city of Montreal. To use a modern expression, the 
North West Company, destined to be of such tremendous influence in the 
history of the State of Washington, came into being originally as a pool or 
syndicate. 

Just when the original combination was formed we are not sure, but there 
had been a tremendous revival of interest in the fur trade after 1763, and within 
the next three years some of the men, still operating as independent traders, 
but who later became vital cogs in the North West Company, had penetrated 
as far west as the present Saskatchewan. By this time there was a definite 
tendency toward cooperation rather than competition, and it is probable that 
the combination was definitely in existence as early as 1775.2 This year, which 
saw the opening of hostilities in the War for American Independence, is also 
noteworthy in that it witnessed the first appearance of Alexander Henry and 
Peter Pond? in the west. This combination of traders, which came into being as 
a matter of necessity, to put an end to the cutthroat competition which was 
rapidly ruining all of the participants, came about gradually but had achieved 
definite form by the year 1779. In this year there was organized a company with 
a total of sixteen shares, and which included eight smaller companies or loose 
associations of traders. Each of these smaller companies had two shares in 
the larger corporation. The list of members included such names as Isaac Todd 
and James McGill, the latter’s brother John, and the two Frobishers, Joseph 
and Benjamin, as well as Simon McTavish and Peter Pond. Most of the mem- 
bers were of Scottish ancestry except Pond who was an American, and two 
who were of Swiss descent and one who was a French Canadian. In 1783 and 1784 
the Company was reorganized, several of the founders either dropped out or 
were forced out, the shares were redistributed and there was a general reorganiza- 
tion of the trade. This may have been the result of a decision to divide the 
western territory between two groups but in any case the North West Com- 
pany came to be dominated by the two Frobishers and by Simon McTavish. 
The latter, if not exactly a first-class fighting man, was a business organizer 
and executive of outstanding ability, one of the first great business leaders in 
the history of the New World, and one who deserves a better fate at the hands 
of posterity than he has so far received. It was he more than any one else who 
was chiefly responsible for the decision to put the major emphasis on the 
development of the fur trade in the territories lying to the northwest rather 
than to be diverted into other regions with the consequent dissipation of 
energies and equipment that would result. 

The spirit of merger was in the air and along with the North West 
Company, which was known in local parlance as “the Great Company,” was 
another, that of Gregory, McLeod and Company, which to distinguish it from 
its rival, was familiarly known as “the Little Company.” It was by this latter 
organization that Alexander McKenzie‘ was first employed, or with whom he 
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was first associated. McKenzie, who is said to have been born at Stornoway, in 
the Hebrides, was, as the name suggests, a Scot, and one of those far-flung 
geniuses who have done so much to advance the interests of the British Empire 
in all quarters of the globe. Born in or about 1758, he had come to Canada 
some time before 1778, and with the commercial canniness which distinguishes 
men of his nationality, had been attracted almost immediately to the economic 
possibilities of the fur trade, a business for which he displayed a marked apti- 
tude in the years that lay ahead. ; 

Competition between the two companies proved to have the same dis-. 
advantages and drawbacks that characterized it between individuals, and both 
companies soon came to realize that ultimate bankruptcy and ruin could be the 
only result of the policy which they were pursuing, and so in 1787, the two. 
companies merged by the simple expedient of admitting the members of “the 
Little Company” to full partnership in the North West Company. 

In 1784 one of the most important books for the history of the Pacific 
Northwest had been published in London. Ostensibly devoted to an account 
of the third and last voyage of Captain James Cook, its editor appropriately, 
and with full intention to do so, included an account of the discoveries of 
Samuel Hearne in North America. Just when McKenzie read this book is 
uncertain, but there is nothing doubtful about the effect that it had on him; 
to say that it fired his imagination is to state the case too mildly, and he de- 
termined to devote his life to exploration. It was now his ambition to ascertain 
whether or not there was a practicable northwest passage across the American 
continent farther to the north, and one which had so far eluded the efforts of 
explorers to find it. 

Accordingly in 1788,° the year after the merger of the two companies, 
McKenzie, in taking over charge of the Western Department from Peter 


Pond, established Fort Chipewyan on the shores of Lake Athabasca. Whereas: 


his predecessor had made his headquarters at a post located about forty miles 
from the lake, McKenzie moved to the shores of the lake proper because of his 
belief,—which time was to prove to be well-founded—that the new location 
would be much more satisfactory to traders and to natives alike. This new 
post was to serve as department headquarters for the next six years. 

On the third of June of the next year, 1789, a year of decision in the his- 
tory of the North American continent, McKenzie, in accordance with a plan 
that had been agreed upon before he left Montreal, left the fort with a few 
companions with the intention of making his way overland, in an attempt 
to reach the Pacific Ocean by way of the Great River of the West. On this 
expedition he reached Great Slave Lake and noted, as Peter Pond before him 
had also observed, that its great outlet was a river flowing to the southwest. 
Deceived by this geographical fact, McKenzie concluded that this was the 
source of a great westward flowing river which—and here hope apparently 
took the place of judgment—flowed to the Pacific Ocean. It was not the Cop- 
permine, earlier discovered by Samuel Hearne, of that he was fairly certain, 
and in the belief that he was on the present Columbia River, McKenzie 
followed it to its outlet in the Arctic Ocean or the Winter Sea, which he 
reached on the twelfth day of July. But although disappointed that this 
stream—the McKenzie River of today—did not flow into the South Sea as he had 
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hoped, he had at least one satisfaction, he had definitely proved that a practicable 
Northwest Passage by sea did not exist. Any such water passage which did 
exist would be too far to the north to have any practical value. Any route of 
transit across the North American land mass would have to be by land, and 
to the discovery of that route McKenzie now planned to devote himself. Two 
months later he was back at Fort Chipewyan, after having covered a total dis- 
tance of more than three thousand miles in the relatively short space of one 
hundred and two days. New plans were already forming for the successful 
culmination of the task of exploration to which he had already dedicated himself. 

The winter of the year 1791-1792, McKenzie spent in the city of London, 
largely for the purpose of remedying certain defects in his education and train- 
ing, defects of the existence of which he had apparently become somewhat 
sensitive as a result of having reached the Arctic Ocean when he had set out 
to reach the Pacific. That McKenzie was the true scientist is apparent from 
the fact that although he had already done enough in the way of the advance- 
ment of human knowledge to justify considerable attention, and even what 
might be termed “lionization” at the hands of the British public, and especially 
by the members of the learned professions, he made no attempt to gain it. 
He seems to have kept to himself, applying himself wholeheartedly to his studies 
and his books, and even to have courted oblivion during the time that he spent 
in the British capital. He avoided any and all contacts that might have brought 
him attention so that his winter sojourn went almost unnoticed by the scientific 
men of the British capital. He devoted particular attention to his instruments, 
especially to those of navigation, and learned how to make and record observa- 
tions correctly. In April of 1792 he bade farewell to London, and five months 
later was back at his headquarters on Lake Athabasca. 

He had now decided that the way to the west was to be found by ascending 
the Peace River, a great stream which flowed out of the west. Peter Pond 
before him had thought of the Peace River as offering a possible route to the 
western ocean, but had apparently given it up in favor of the McKenzie 
River. But he had filed the Peace River away in his mind for future considera- 
tion in case that the other route proved impracticable or impossible. On the 
tenth day of October, 1792, McKenzie, accompanied by his trusted lieutenant, 
Alexander McKay, or Mackay, six French-Canadian voyageurs, and two Indian 
guides, although these seem hardly to have deserved the appellation, left Fort 
Chipewyan intending to push up the Peace River as far as possible before the 
onset of winter, going far beyond the last company outpost, and there estab- 
lish a fort or station for wintering quarters. This would then be used as an 
advanced station for the journey to the Pacific Ocean which would be under- 
taken in the following spring. On the first of November they reached the 
site that an advance party had selected, and here built a fort one hundred 
and twenty feet square, consisting of two houses and other shelters, surrounded 
by palisades. Here the winter was passed, largely without incident. On the 
ninth of May the journey to the west was resumed. On the last day of the 
month they reached the forks of the river, where the Parsnip coming from 
the south unites with the Finley River from the north to form the Peace 
River. Here McKenzie faced his first great decision. At the forks the Finley 
was much the more attractive stream and it came from the direction in which 
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McKenzie thought that he should go. But on the advice of an old Indian, he 
followed up the Parsnip rather than the more promising Finley, a decision 
at which his men grumbled. On the ninth of June, a chance encounter with 
another party of Indians brought the information that a western flowing river 
had its head-waters only a short distance west of the source of the Parsnip. 
Not only was the distance between the two said to be very short but more- 
over it was broken by three small lakes. Three days later, on the twelfth of 
June, McKenzie and his party crossed the Continental Divide, and started to 
descend one of the streams tributary to the Fraser River, which McKenzie 
called the Tatooche Tesse, and which he, in an error that is easily understand- 
able, believed to be the Columbia, the Great River of the West. Learning 
from the Indians that because of rapids, and other natural obstacles, the river 
could not be followed to the sea, McKenzie then retraced his steps to where 
he had embarked on the western river, ascended the present Blackwater River, 
a western tributary of the Fraser, to its source, and then started to walk to 
the Pacific, which they reached at Dean Channel, in British Columbia, on 
the twenty-second of July, 1793, after a thrilling trip by river and by land. 
Here, McKenzie, in obvious triumph and exaltation, in red paint, made by 
the simple expedient of mixing vermillion with hot grease, wrote on a rock: 


Alexander McKenzie, from Canada, by land, the twenty-second of 
July, one thousand, seven hundred and ninety-three. 


Had McKenzie been a little earlier, or George Vancouver a little later, the 
two great British explorers might have met, quite accidentally, in this obscure 
corner of the North American continent. The distinction of having been the 
first white man to cross the American continent north of Mexico had been 
added to his many other laurels by Alexander McKenzie. The main object of 
the expedition, the finding of an overland route from the Great Lakes to the 
Pacific Ocean having been completed, McKenzie retraced his steps and by the 
twenty-fourth of August, was back at the winter camp, his career as an ex- 
plorer now definitely behind him. 

In 1799, owing to internal difficulties and quarrels, from which Simon 
McTavish has acquired a seemingly undeserved reputation as a supreme mar- 
tinet, McKenzie retired from the North West Company and returned to Eng- 
land where two years later he published the account of his travels and ad- 
ventures. This book, Voyages from Montreal on the River St. Lawrence, through 
the continent of North America, to the Frozen and Pacific Oceans in the years 
1789 and 1793, not only gave a detailed account of both of his voyages of 
exploration, but it also set forth in precise and minute details, its author’s 
ideas on the subject of British imperial expansion. It was McKenzie’s idea that 
the British should lose no time in securing possession of the entire coast of the 
Pacific Northwest, and extending British ownership and control over the entire 
territory, certainly as far south as the Columbia River and perhaps even beyond, 
for McKenzie realized that this stream, although he had not seen it, was 
destined to be the great avenue by which the penetration of the interior was 
to be accomplished. In this way, he argued, the British would not only be 
able to secure the control of the fur trade of the region but would be able 
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to make that control permanent. In a very real sense, McKenzie was the intel- 
Jectual father of the “scorched earth” policy, the policy of making the valley 
of the Snake River a “fur desert” which the Hudson’s Bay Company, under 
the remarkable leadership of Sir George Simpson, inaugurated in an attempt to 
keep the Americans out of the Oregon territory and to maintain possession 
of the region in the hands of the British. 


(Courtesy Washington State Historical Society) 


Tacoma—The Entire Population Gathered for Picnic in 1874 


In 1800 as the result of a peaceful revolution which in its overall impor- 
tance was not in the least bit secondary to the earlier and more celebrated 
struggle by which the thirteen North American colonies had achieved their 
political independence from the mother country, Thomas Jefferson, the leader 
of the agricultural party, had become the third president of the United States. 
Jefferson was one of the most unusual men ever to occupy the presidency. 
Along with Benjamin Franklin he enjoys the distinction of being one of the 
most many-sided men in American public life, indeed, either or both of them 
could be appropriately referred to as a polygon in human form, so many 
and so diverse were their interests and their enthusiasms. More of a scholar 
and a recluse than a man of action, Jefferson was nevertheless more than a little 
anxious and ambitious for the spread of the totality of those ideas that go to 
make up what we today know as Jeffersonian Democracy. He was also inter- 
ested in the expansion of the new nation which had so recently come into 
existence, and which was based on the literal expression of those ideas which 
he had expressed in such trenchant prose in the Declaration of Independence. 
While serving as the American minister in Paris, he had come into contact 
with John Ledyard, the young American, who as a corporal of marines, had 
sailed with Captain James Cook on his third and last voyage. The relationship 
was an interesting and an historic one, and while it had no immediate, tangible 
results, its long range consequences were enormously significant. From this 
acquaintance apparently came Jefferson’s determination to discover the nature 
of the country lying between the Mississippi River and the Pacific Ocean. 
This determination was reinforced by his reading of the accounts of the expedi- 
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tions of Cook and Hearne and later by the epic account of the travels and 
discoveries of Alexander McKenzie. It is always impossible to assess the exact 
amount of influence exerted by any single factor in bringing about a certain 
historical event, but there can be but little doubt that Jefferson had read the 
account of McKenzie’s Voyages soon after its publication, and in view of Jef- 
ferson’s well-known philosophy of expansion the effect of the book upon him 
can very well be imagined. It reinforced ideas that he already held regarding 
the importance of the territory of the Pacific Northwest to the future existence 
of the young American Republic. It is in this complex of factors that -the 
motives of the Lewis and Clark expedition are to be found, for there is very 
little, if any, doubt that Jefferson was committed to an expedition of this kind, 
from the day that he first entered the Presidency. In his opinion, Lewis and 
Clark were the American entrants, somewhat belated ones to be sure, in the 
great race for empire, the reward of which was to be the territorial possession 
of the Pacific Northwest.’ 

Louisiana was Spanish, and the Spanish were nothing if not suspicious and 
would undoubtedly object strenuously to any foreign military expedition which 
might attempt to move across their territory. Late in the year 1802 Jefferson 
had casually mentioned the subject to Senor Yrujo, the Spanish representative 
in Washington. Although he seems to have stressed that the purpose of the 
expedition was to be purely scientific, namely an attempt to discover the 
headwaters of the Missouri, River, which were believed to lie in Spanish terri- 
tory, the Spanish reaction apparently did not surprise the President in the least. 
For the Spaniards were already alarmed by the well-demonstrated expansive 
force of the Americans,—the force that later came to be known as “Manifest 
Destiny”—and the Spanish minister replied that Spain could not be otherwise 
than highly suspicious of such an expedition, regardless of the purported or 
assigned reasons for its being dispatched. 

In the meantime other forces were at work. In October of 1800, the 
Treaty of San Ildefonso had been signed. By this, which was probably regarded 
by most contemporaries as concerning a mere detail of European politics, 
Louisiana had been retroceded by Spain to France, and it was with the govern- 
ment of Napoleon Bonaparte that the United States would have to deal when 
in January of 1803, President Jefferson asked Congress for an appropriation of 
twenty-five hundred dollars to send an exploring expedition up the Missouri 
River to its source, and from there by the most practicable route to the Pacific 
Ocean. The ostensible purpose of the expedition would be to further the external 
commerce of the United States.s By this President Jefferson obviously meant 
the fur trade since it was already well known that the trade in fur in the Upper 
Missouri Valley was largely controlled by Canadian interests with head- 
quarters in Montreal. Congress gave the president the authorization and the 
money that he requested, and the way was cleared for that subsequent ex- 
ploration of the American west that history knows as the Lewis and Clark 
expedition. 

Napoleon’s motives in acquiring the province of Louisiana were simple in 
the extreme. Laboring all of his life under an inferiority complex, conscious 
always of his humble and obscure origin, he had hoped to be able to do some- 
thing that was beyond the ability of the French kings to accomplish, and he 
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now hoped to found and to maintain a French colonial empire in the western 
hemisphere. France’s imperial pretensions, so far as the western world was 
concerned, had vanished: in 1763, and Napoleon now hoped to resurrect them 
and make them a reality rather than a dream. But Louisiana was only a small 
part of that great idea, the center of which was to be in the Caribbean and 
more particularly on the island of San Domingo. The magic commodity then 
was “sugar” which had the same connotation that “oil” had to the twentieth 
century world until the mystery of atomic fission relegated it to a place 
secondary to uranium. Due to the presence of yellow fever, the dreaded 
“Yellow Jack” and the military genius of an unlettered Negro whom history 
knows as Toussiant Ouverture, the great scheme of the French Emporer died 
before it was fairly launched, and Napoleon, who seems to have always lacked 
the persistency to bring any of his great ideas to a successful conclusion, grew 
discouraged and determined to abandon the scheme. Knowing that a rupture 
of the Peace of Amiens and a renewal of the war with England was only a 
matter of time, and being well aware that he could not hope to hold his New 
World possessions against the threat of British naval power, Napoleon decided 
to sell the territory of Louisiana to the United States. 

Here two lines of self-interest converged. If it was to the interest of the 
French Emperor to sell Louisiana to the United States it was even more to 
the interest of the United States to acquire Louisiana. Free and uninterrupted 
navigation of the Mississippi River was an absolute necessity if the trans-Ap- 
palachian states were to be kept in the American Union. Along with this went 
the necessity of securing the right of deposit at New Orleans, the right of 
the farmers on the frontier to store their wheat, flour, beef, and pork in ware- 
houses until such time as they could be shipped conveniently to the markets 
of the world. This right had been granted to the United States in 1795 by the 
terms of the Treaty of San Lorenzo, or Pinckney’s Treaty as it was generally 
known. But the right could be revoked at any time, in fact its temporary re- 
vocation by the Spanish Intendant in New Orleans had provoked a short-lived 
crisis just prior to the actual purchase. So it was absolutely necessary that some 
kind of a permanent arrangement be effected, and as soon as possible. ‘The 
strategic possibilities inherent in the situation, with Louisiana in the hands of a 
strong and aggressive world power rather than owing allegiance to the weak 
and somewhat decrepit Spanish empire, were by no means lost upon President 
Jefferson. Since Napoleon was anxious to sell, and the United States was even 
more anxious to buy, it naturally did not take too long to work out the details. 

What the boundaries of this vast purchase were no one knew. The situa- 
tion was clouded by the fact that the southern and western boundaries had 
never been determined—where did Spanish Texas begin and French Louisiana 
end? On the east the boundary between Spanish Florida and French Louisiana 
had never been determined. The treaty of retrocession had been ambiguous, 
merely referring to Louisiana as it was and had been, language which might 
mean anything. There were those who put the western boundary at the Rio 
Grande, others said that it did not extend beyond the Mississippi River. On 
the east, it could be the Iberville or the Perdido rivers as far as anyone knew. 
On the north the purchase was bounded by the British dominions but the 
precise line was again undetermined. Not that it made a great deal of difference 
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at the time since the region was largely uninhabited and unexplored _wilder- 
ness, but the situation was pregnant with possibilities. The French diplomats 
who might have been expected to know were not in the least helpful, their 
rather cynical attitude was that the American Republic had made a fine bargain 
for themselves, and that it would be worse than criminal for them not to take 
full advantage of the situation. efeal 

By June of 1803 the news of the acquisition had reached the national 
capital, causing rejoicing in some quarters and apprehension in others. But 
what was to have been an expedition across foreign soil for the purpose of 
advancing the external commerce of the United States, now became one for 
the exploration of territory that was already American. After some reflection, 
President Jefferson had entrusted command of the expedition to Captain Meri- 
wether Lewis. In 1803, Captain Lewis was twenty-nine years of age, and had 
been serving for some time in the capacity of President Jefferson’s private sec- 
retary, a circumstance that was probably not entirely coincidental, since it gave 
the appointed leader a chance to know what the president was thinking -about, 
and what the expedition was actually intended to accomplish. As his associate 
in command, of promised and factual equality in the direction of the expedi- 
tion, Lewis selected an old friend and associate, William Clark, youngest brother 
of George Rogers Clark who had played so conspicuous a part in the winning 
of the trans-Allegheny west for the United States during the War for American 
Independence. At this time William Clark was Lewis’s senior by three years, 
being thirty-two years of age. 

A call for volunteers had already been sent out and from those who respond- 
ed, the required number of soldiers and Kentucky hunters were selected, and 
the civilians formally enlisted as privates in the United States Army. In the 
list were the names of several who were to win some degree of fame or notoriety 
in the history of the American West, and whose names were later to adorn mis- 
cellaneous creeks, buttes and other features of the landscape scattered across 
the upper Missouri River country. All of the men were put through a period 
of several months training to get officers and men acquainted with each other, 
and to reveal any personal weaknesses or idiosyncracies that might weaken 
the expedition. It was well to have these known in advance before the party 
was actually on the trail. Since the territory of Louisiana had not yet been 
formally transferred to the United States, this training camp—today we would 
call it an indoctrination center—was located on the Dubois River, just about 
opposite the confluence of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. Here the mem- 
bers of the expedition spent the winter of 1803-1804. 

On the ninth of March, Lewis was an official witness at the transfer of 
Upper Louisiana, from Spain to France, and in turn from France to the United 
States. Two months later, on the fifth of May, the expedition started up the 
Missouri.’ It was accompanied by a number of extra men who had been hired 
to go as far as the site of the first winter encampment which was expected to 
be in the vicinity of the Mandan villages. These extra men were to come down 
the river the next spring with despatches and such materials as had been collected 
to date. In the latter part of October, after a rather unadventurous journey, 
the members of the expedition went into camp a short distance above the 
present city of Bismarck, North Dakota. This camp, which was situated on 
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the east bank of the stream, was christened Fort Mandan. Its actual site has 
probably been swept away long since by the turgid waters of the river. Here 
they spent the long months of the winter actively engaged in making pre- 
parations for the most important part of the journey, the part which lay 
immediately ahead. 

Here also they acquired the services of an interpreter, one Toussiant Char- 
bonneau, a French-Canadian squaw man and trader, who was hired to accom- 
pany the expedition to the Pacific Ocean. With him, when the expedition 
started for the west, went one of his three squaws, the famous Sacajawea, who 
has been the victim of more romantic nonsense than any other woman, red or 
white, in American history, not excluding Pocahontas or Betsy Ross, and that 
is saying a great deal. She was a Shoshone girl who had! been captured several 
years before when her tribe was on one of its frequent trips to the buffalo 
country. She had been sold as a slave successively down river, passing from 
tribe to tribe until Charbonneau finally acquired her. There is one tradition 
that says that he won her in a poker game, which is not beyond the realm of 
possibility since slave squaws were merely articles of merchandise. Since Char- 
bonneau was reputed to speak several Indian dialects, including Minnataree, 
one of the most difficult of them all, and Sacajewea knew Shoshone, their 
value to the expedition was bound to be considerable. 

On the seventh of April, 1805, one party of thirteen men in the keelboat, 
and under the command of a corporal, started down the river on the return 
voyage to St. Louis. They took with them a number of official and personal 
letters, as well as other accounts of the progress of the expedition to date, 
and the collection of Indian artifacts, plants, and specimens of all sorts that 
the two captains had so laboriously accumulated, and in which they knew that 
President Jefferson would be very much interested. The remainder of the 
party, consisting of thirty-one men and Sacajawea and her two-months-old 
baby boy, started upstream in what was to be, beyond all doubt, the most 
significant explorative journey in the entire history of the United States." 

On the twenty-sixth of April, they reached the mouth of the Yellowstone 
River; on the third day of June they were at the confluence of the Missouri 
and the Marias rivers, the latter stream being given its name as a tribute to 
Lewis’s cousin, Maria Wood. On the twenty-fifth, the expedition was at the 
famous Three Forks of the Missouri (where Sacajawea had been captured 
some years before), and Lewis gave the names Jefferson, Madison and Gallatin 
to the three streams that here unite to form the Missouri River. In this way 
he honored the three leading American statesmen of the day. They had been 
told to follow the most westerly of the three streams but seem to have hesi- 
tated briefly before starting to ascend the Jefferson which comes in from the 
the southwest. They followed up that stream to where it divides into three 
branches, the main stream and two smaller forks. These Lewis named in honor 
of the three outstanding attributes of President Jefferson; the Wisdom, the 
most northerly, which today is known as the Big Hole; the Philanthropy, the 
southern fork, which today is known as Ruby Creek although often referred 
to in earlier days as the Stinking Water; and the Philosophy, the center fork, 
which is in reality the main stream, and which is today’s Beaverhead River. 
On the twelfth of August, Lewis, who was exploring ahead in the hope of 
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finding Indians from whom horses could be secured, reached the headwaters 
of the Missouri River and crossed by way of present Lemhi Pass into the 
drainage area of the Pacific Ocean. Here he encountered a band of natives, 
who later proved to be Shoshone or Snake Indians, and after allaying their 
fears and suspicions, was able to persuade a number of the younger men to 
accompany him back to the headwaters of the Beaverhead, where Clark waited 
with the remainder of the party. Here one of the luckiest accidents in all the 
history of the American west occurred, for Sacajawea not only recognized the 
band as being of her own people, but its leader, Cameahwait,—the name is said 
by some to translate, “he who never walks,”—as her brother, from whose band 
she had been stolen many years before. In more than one sense, it could be said 
that she “spoke their language,” and she was subsequently able to make her 
influence felt in many ways, principally in the obtaining of the needed horses 
and supplies. From the Shoshones more than thirty horses were secured, and 
after considering briefly the possibility of descending the Salmon River, from 
which they were luckily dissuaded by the Indians, the explorers continued north 
for some three hundred miles, travelling through a region almost entirely 
destitute of game, where they encountered the most pronounced hardships of 
the journey and nearly starved. With hunger, danger and hardship as their 
constant companions, they kept on until they reached the forks of the river 
which they called the Koos-koos-kee, and which we know today as the Clear- 
water. This part of the journey was in many respects the worst of the entire 
trip for not only was there a scarcity of game, but the trail was narrow, crooked 
and dangerous. Here on this western flowing river they came in contact with 
the salmon economy of the Pacific Northwest. Here they also finally realized 
where they were. It is one of the littl emphasized facts about the Lewis 
and Clark expedition that almost from the day it left Fort Mandan, they were 
lost, they had no idea of where they were or where they were going except 
to keep on towards the west. 

On the Clearwater, five dug-out canoes were constructed, the horses after 
being branded and clipped for purposes of later identification were left with 
the friendly Nez Perce Indians. But they did not trust the Indians too far. All 
the saddles were collected and buried, along with some powder and shot, in a 
cache that had been dug at night in order to escape the attention of the too 
inquisitive natives. On the seventh of October, the explorers climbed into 
their canoes, and pushed out on the last stage of their journey. Three days 
later they reached the confluence of the Clearwater and Snake rivers, camping 
on the present site of the city of Lewiston, Idaho, and the next day entered 
the territory of the present State of Washington, proceeding down the Snake 
River to where it joins the Columbia, almost Opposite the present city of Pasco, 
and where Sacajawea State Park is located. The country below the Clearwater 
River was described as being an open plain on both sides of the stream. Here 
the hunters were able to bring in but little game, and fish provided the principal 
food. Fuel was also very scarce so that it was necessary to purchase wood 
from the Indians.¥ It was on the sixteenth that they reached the Columbia, thus 
being the first white men to view that mighty stream east of the Cascade 
Mountains. Clark noted that in every direction the land was a continuous plain 
rising gradually from the river although on the Opposite or western bank, and 
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about two miles back there was a range of hills rising slowly to the mountains 
beyond. Here the party went into camp and the next day, Clark, with two 
men, took the smaller of the canoes and ascended the river for a distance of 
about ten miles to where there was a small island. Here they found an Indian 
camp consisting of a number of mat lodges with the natives busily engaged 
in taking and drying salmon. Clark was curious but despite his best efforts 
he was unable to learn from how far away the Indians had had to bring the 
timber from which the fish scaffolds were constructed. There was no timber 
anywhere in the vicinity with the exception of a growth of small bush-like 
willows, iso he judged that the larger timbers must have been brought from a 
considerable distance. The Indians also showed the explorers the mouth of a 
fairly large river coming in from the west which they called the Tapet-ett, 
and which was in all probability the stream that we know today as the Yakima.* 

On the eighteenth, the reunited party started down the Columbia, pass- 
ing the mouth of a small stream, probably the Walla Walla, and catching oc- 
casional glimpses of a mountain off to the southwest. They described it as 
covered ‘with snow and from the description and the direction it could have 
been nothing except today’s Mount Hood. Late in the day they entered a canyon 
where ugly looking rocks projected from the water. On the nineteenth they 
reached «the confluence of the Umatilla River, coming in from the south, with 
the Columbia. Here it was necessary to run a very bad rapid so Clark landed 
and ascended a cliff, the summit of which was about two hundred feet above 
the water. From here he was able to see a high mountain covered with snow 
which he surmised was one of the group that Captain George Vancouver 
had seen from the mouth of the Columbia. Although he expressed the belief 
that it-was Mt. St. Helens, the probability is that the captain was mistaken, 
and that in reality is was Mt. Adams." 

The expedition continued downstream keeping mostly to the north or 
Washington bank of the river. On the twenty-first they saw the mouth of 
the John Day River opposite them, and the next day passed the Deschutes, 
the river of the falls. This river is not so called because of the many water- 
falls in its course as is often thought, but because it enters the Columbia near 
the falls of the latter stream. On the twenty-third they successfully passed 
this obstruction, and Captain Clark noted the presence of large numbers of sea- 
otter, the animal upon whose skin the whole fur trade of the northwest coast, 
had been built, below the falls. He also commented on the fact that fleas 
abounded to such an extent that the men were literally covered with them, 
and that it was necessary to strip naked so as to be able to brush these vermin 
from their legs and bodies. Here the explorers also saw for the first time a 
large number of the large, sea-going, coastal canoes, one of which Captain Lewis 
purchased, giving a smaller canoe, a hatchet, and a few trinkets in exchange. 
Clark especially noted the neatness of construction and commented on the 
fact that it was designed to ride the waves easily as well as to carry a consider- 
able amount of cargo. On the thirtieth, the party observed four cascades or 
waterfalls on what is now the Oregon side of the river, the same ones that 
can be seen today by travellers along the north bank highway. By the second 
of November they were safely through the Columbia River gorge and con- 
tinuing on their way down the stream. Here they made the acquaintance 
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of the wapato, which was described as “a roundish root about the size of a small 
Irish potato,” which considering the way that Irish potatoes vary in size is not 
too much of a description. This root the Indians prepared for eating by roasting 
it in the ashes until it became soft. Clark expressed the opinion that it was the 
same as the common arrowhead which the Chinese cultivated. Since it had an 
agreeable taste, and made an excellent substitute for bread, the explorers 
purchased about four bushels of wapato roots from the Indians.» On the 
fourth of November, they passed Sauvies Island at the mouth of the Willa- 
mette River, but being on the north bank they failed to see the mouth of that 
great tributary of the Columbia. They did, however, obtain an excellent view 
of that most beautiful of mountains, Mount St. Helens. On the eighth of the 
month they made their camp on the Washington bank of the Columbia near 
the mouth of the river and ten days later reached the ocean, a delay occasioned 
by two factors, the inclemency of the weather plus the swollen nature of 
the stream. 

Their first campsite on the northern bank, and on land now a part of 
the State of Washington, was far from satisfactory for several reasons, chiefly 
owing to the scarcity of game and the great amount of “liquid sunshine” which 
has been such a feature of the region ever since. So the party moved across 
to the Oregon side, where conditions were little, if any, better. The move 
was made on the seventh of December, and here, on a stream known ever 
since as the Lewis and Clark River, they built Fort Clatsop. Here they spent 
the remainder of the winter much to the satisfaction of Captain Clark. The 
little fort was some distance back from the ocean and he seems to have regarded 
salt air as being positively unhealthy and not at all suitable for the nostrils 
or lungs of a gentleman. But the new location was not without its disad- 
vantages. For one thing there were enormous numbers of fleas which proved so 
troublesome as to. keep most members of the party awake for the greater 
part of many nights. The incessant rains kept their clothing and supplies in a 
state of perpetual dampness, and few members of the group ever enjoyed 
the luxury of dry clothing for very long. It was the warm, humid weather 
that was also responsible for the fact that despite the presence of many elk 
in the vicinity, much of the meat spoiled before it could be brought in from 
the woods. But there was plenty of fish, and by way of variety several species 
of roots, and while the winter was not one of gaity it certainly fell far short 
of being one of unrelieved hardship. 

Farther down the coast and just north of present Tillamook Head, a bold 
promontory jutting out into the ocean, and not far from the present resort 
town of Seaside, Oregon, the explorers established a smaller camp for the manu- 
facture of salt from sea-water. The sale makers were able to manufacture from 
three quarts to a gallon of salt a day, salt which was of excellent quality, being 
fine and strong. This article would be very much in demand on the return 
journey when they anticipated that they would be forced to depend very 
largely on game and horse meat for their subsistence, since their other supplies 
were almost exhausted. The fact that their supply of trade goods was in a 
similar state would make it impossible for them to purchase supplies from 
the Indians through whose country they would have to pass. Both captains had 
expected to find a ship at the mouth of the Columbia River from which their 
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supply of trade goods could be replenished. ‘That they found none was due 
to two circumstances. There was a slip up in the planning for the expedition 
since the government of the United States could very easily have sent a 
vessel to the coast for the sole purpose of carrying supplies to the expedition. 
That this was not done was probably due to the fact that no one happened 
to think about it. The second reason was that a boat did enter the Columbia 
River while the expedition was still at Fort Clatsop and passed close to their 
original campsite on the northern bank, but the Indians carefully neglected, 
for reasons of their own, to acquaint either the two captains or the crew of 
the vessel with the information that white men other than themselves were in 
the vicinity.” a 

During the first part of January, Clark with a small party set out to visit 
the camp of the saltmakers, and also to view a whale which the Indians reported 
as having been cast up on the beach. At her own insistence, this party was 
accompanied by Sacajawea, the Indian girl, over the objections of her husband. 
She argued that she had travelled a long way to see the ocean, which she 
had not yet seen, and that she should not now be denied the opportunity to 
see this great fish, since the opportunity had presented itself. Captain Clark, 
who seems to have always had a warm spot in his heart for her, ruled in her 
favor, and she went along.” From this incident it is possible to trace some of 
the later wanderings and journeyings of Sacajawea, after she left the Lewis and 
Clark expedition. The Indians of the interior simply did not believe her story 
of the big fish which was more than a hundred feet in length, and referred 
to her as a big liar. To them it was a fish story in more ways than one. From 
Indian stories dealing with the big fish and from similar references to the 
squaw who was the “big liar” it is possible to trace with some accuracy the 
later travels of this young Indian girl. 

Clark’s party found the camp of the saltmakers located on a small stream 
about a hundred yards from the ocean. The group then proceeded south to 
Tillamook Head which they crossed by means of a small path, after a difficult 
and arduous climb of about two hours, and descending, arrived on what Clark 
described as “a beautiful, sandy shore,” probably today’s Crescent Beach, just 
north of the resort town of Cannon Beach, Oregon, a beach that is accessible 
by land only at low tide. Here they found only the skeleton of the whale, 
it having already been stripped of flesh and blubber by the Indians, who boiled 
down the latter by means of hot stones placed in a wooden trough. 

On Sunday, the twenty-third of March, 1806, at one o’clock in the after- 
noon, the members of the expedition left Fort Clatsop behind them, and 
began their return journey to civilization.» As they travelled up the Columbia 
River they received reports of acute hunger and even starvation among the 
tribes farther up the stream, due to the fact that the supply of dried fish 
had been exhausted and that the spring run of salmon had not yet put in an 
appearance. This news was disquieting in that it meant that they could not 
secure anything in the way of supplies from the tribes as they passed through 
their country and that their own supplies would be subject to theft and attack 
by the hungry natives. Although a long delay was out of the question due 
to the fact that they must reach their horses before the Nez Perce departed 
on their spring hunt, the two captains decided to lay over for a few days 
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on the lower river in an attempt to lay up a sufficiently large supply of dried 
meat to take them to the country of the Nez Perce Indians.* 

Both in descending and ascending the river, the explorers had followed the 
north bank and had had Sauvies Island to the south. In that way they had 
missed the mouth of the Willamette River, which the Indians called the Mult- 
nomah. Learning from the natives of the existence of this stream, which they 
were told was a large one, the two captains decided that Clark should retrace 
his steps and examine it, so he, with a party of seven men, and an Indian 
guide, started downstream, and found the river of which they had been 
told. Clark estimated that at the mouth it was about one-fourth the width 
of the Columbia, and from its magnitude and the amount of water that it 
carried, correctly surmised that it drained a vast extent of territory between 
the Cascade Mountains and the coast. The next day he explored up the tribu- 
tary for a short distance before turning about and retracing his steps in order 
to rejoin the main party.” 

On the sixth of April, the homeward journey was resumed. The expedi- 
tion continued to follow the north bank of the river, their progress hampered 
by excessively high water, the result of the spring floods. They passed Beacon 
Rock, a familiar land mark of the region today, which they estimated marked 
the head of tidewater. The Indians were unfriendly for the most part, sullen 
and treacherous, their hostility intensified by hunger. The expedition had 
difficulty enough from natural obstacles in making its way upstream, but the 
difficulty was intensified by the fact that they had to be constantly on their 
guard against the petty pilfering that was largely second nature to the Indian 
as well as against the more serious depredations that might have endangered 
the success of the whole expedition. Despite constant vigilance small articles 
had a way of mysteriously disappearing and a few serious losses were sustained. 

In the region above the falls, members of the group began to see horses, 
animals which had been stolen from the tribes living farther inland. But the 
whites were able to obtain only a very few of the animals since the Indians 
were unwilling to trade for what the explorers had to offer, and kept con- 
stantly asking for articles that the latter did not possess. But gradually a number 
of horses were acquired, and the travellers now abandoned the river for land 
travel passing on up the river, and crossing to the other bank near the mouth 
of the Walla Walla River. They camped on the last named stream about half 
a mile from its mouth, among the Indians of the same name, whom they 
found friendly and well-disposed. The journey continued without incident, the 
members of the expedition crossing out of the present State of Washington on 
Monday, the fifth day of May, 1806.22 They then made their way up the 
Clearwater River to where they had cached their saddles and left their horses 
among the Nez Perce. Later the party separated, Lewis taking the more 
northern route and exploring the headwaters of the Marias River while Clark 
went down the present Yellowstone River to its junction with the Missouri. 
On the way down stream they met a number of traders and trappers bound 
up the river, proof positive that the up fiver country would be exploited 
within the next few years. At the Mandan villages, John Colter, one of the 
men, left the party, with the consent of the other members, to accompany 
two of these traders back into the wilderness. The remainder of the party 
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continued the journey downstream and by the twenty-third of September, they 
were back in St. Louis, with one of the most epic voyages of American ex- 
ploration behind them. ; 

Myths and legends grow up naturally around interesting events and colorful 
personalities. Let either event or person be outstanding and in a short time, 
it or he is surrounded by a number of apocryphal stories. So it need occasion 
no surprise that an unusual amount of romantic nonsense should by now em- 
bellish the record and the reputation of this young Shoshone or Snake Indian 
woman who accompanied the expedition from the Mandan villages to the Pacific 
Ocean and return. Although quite often spoken of as the guide of the expedi- 
tion she was in reality nothing of the sort. She did no guiding, in the sense 
that that term is generally used on the outward journey, and on only one 
occasion on the return trip did she do anything to determine the route that 
the expedition followed. On this one occasion it is a matter of conjecture as 
to whether the party would not have been better off if they had failed to 
follow the suggestion that she made. 

Her name which is variously spelled Sakakewea, Sacagawea or Sacajawea* 
besides a few other variants, is most generally translated as “Bird Woman”’ al- 
though there are members of the Shoshone tribe who will scoff at the idea, 
and will insist that it means, “boat woman,” or “woman who comes in a boat,” 
while the translation “boat pusher,” is not entirely unknown. Of her looks 
and appearance we know almost nothing since there was nothing unusual enough 
about her to justify an extended description. To most members of the expedi- 
tion she was simply another Indian squaw, and while she was apparently a 
general favorite no one bothered to record her description for posterity. While 
some of the members of the expedition seem to have had at least a dim per- 
ception of the historic destiny of their mission, it did not- extend to the Indian 
wife of one of the interpreters. She was thought of as an Indian slave wife, 
hence all of the representations that exist of her today, depend almost entirely 
upon the imagination. 

Leaving Fort Mandan on the seventh of April, no difficulty concerning 
the route to be followed was experienced until the second of June when a 
choice had to be made between following what today we know as the main 
stream of the Missouri River, and the present Marias River. (It is difficult to 
conjecture as to why there should have been any such difhculty, the answer 
probably is that the Marias was in flood at the time, and therefore considerably 
higher than usual.) In the discussion as to which stream to follow, Sacajawea 
took no part, probably due to the fact that no one asked for her opinion, and 
that she realized that she had no information of sufficient value to justify 
volunteering any. Again when the three forks of the Jefferson River were 
reached, Clark, in charge of the main party, missed the note which Lewis, who 
was working ahead, had left for him. This note instructed Clark to follow 
the middle fork, in reality the main stream, but which today we call the Beaver- 
head. Instead Clark took the north fork, today’s Big Hole River, but which 
he called the Wisdom, and nearly met with disaster. One of the canoes was 
upset, valuable equipment and stores lost or damaged and one man narrowly 
escaped drowning. But this venture up the wrong tributary was apparently 
taken without any protest from the Indian girl who was certainly not earning 
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her salary as a “guide” if she had accompanied the party in any such capacity. 
She was in her own country and amid surroundings with which she was familiar 
as is shown by the fact that in the days following she recognized and identified 
many landmarks as the party toiled slowly up the Beaverhead. Nor did she 
apparently play any part in determining the difficult route over the Rockies 
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and through the Bitterroot Mountains. No one asked her for suggestions or advice 
for the plain and simple reason that no one regarded her as a guide, or even 
thought of her as such. 

On the return journey, after the party separated on the Clearwater River, 
Lewis going to the north while Clark went to the head of the Bitterroot 
Valley, and then crossed by way of present Gibbons Pass into the valley of 
the Big Hole River, Sacajawea accompanied the latter group. It was on this 
occasion that she told Captain Clark that they would see a high mountain 
ahead in the direction of the place where the canoes had been cached—near 
present Armstead, Montana. This turned out to be exactly as she had said 
but it must also be mentioned that had she not volunteered this information, 
Captain Clark would have followed precisely the same course that he did. 
In other words the information that she gave in this instance made absolutely, 
no difference in the route which was followed by the party. 

On the afternoon of the thirteenth, Clark, following a route across to the 
Yellowstone River, camped on the site of the present town of Logan, Montana, 
and recorded in his Journal that he had contemplated passing through the 
mountains by a pass to the east and northeast. Sacajawea had recommended 
one a little farther to the south, and it was this one that he crossed, thus going 
by the way of present Bozeman Pass rather than by Flathead Pass. However, 
it made little difference in the end since in either case he would, have reached 
Shield’s River, and followed down that stream to the Yellowstone. This is 
the only occasion on which Sacajawea actually determined the route followed 
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by any part of the Lewis and Clark expedition. Had her advice not been fol- 
lowed, had Clark followed his earlier inclination, they would have had a more 
roundabout journey but would have had easier terrain to cover, and probably 
would have made a little better time. 

But this is not to disparage the services of Sacajawea for in many ways 
this young Indian girl was a very valuable member of the expedition. As a 
member of the Shoshone tribe she was able to act as an interpreter when mem- 
bers of that tribe were encountered, and as the sister of Cameahwait, her mere 
presence with the Americans was a guarantee that the Americans were not 
there for any sinister purpose or for any evil intent. Among the Indians en- 
countered on the Columbia River, her presence with the Americans was re- 
assuring. From the fact that she was with them, the natives knew that the 
white men came in peace and that it was not a war party that was descending 
upon their village, for as Captain Clark noted in the Journal, the presence of 
Sacajawea “reconciles all the Indians as to our friendly intentions, a woman 
with a party of men is a token of peace.”* 

Her services to the expedition were thus of no mean proportions. She was 
not a guide. Nor was she an indispensable member of the party—no one was, 
and no person is ever indispensable to any undertaking, and there was not a 
single member of the party whose absence would have meant the failure of 
the undertaking. But this simple Indian girl by her services to the expedition 
deserves the gratitude of the American people, and those services were significant 
and important enough so that there is no necessity for magnifying them 
beyond their real importance, or for claiming that she occupied a position 
that she did not. Sacajawea’s reputation can stand on its own merits, on the 
services that she actually performed, there is no necessity for false claims, no 
need to “gild the lily” by assigning to her a posthumous character that she 
did not actually possess. 

In its overall significance the Lewis and Clark expedition was undoubtedly 
the most important exploring expedition ever sent out under the authority 
of the government of the United States. For the history of the State of 
Washington its importance is beyond calculation. The members of the party 
by travelling along the north bank of the Columbia River gave the United 
States its first real claim to the territory north of that stream. The party, 
composed for the most part of humble and obscure men, lost most of the time 
after leaving Fort Mandan, lost in the sense that they had no idea where 
they were or where they were going, with at best only a dim perception of 
their role in the drama of history, nevertheless gave to the nation a very real 
claim to the region through which they passed and helped to add the northwest 
frontier to the territory of the United States. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The Beginnings of the Fur Trade 


MERICAN INTEREST in the Far East, especially in its commercial 

possibilities, and especially in the trade with China, is almost as old 

as the nation itself. During the severe economic depression which 

followed the winning of American Independence, the people of the 
thirteen colonies, cut off from their old, familiar and well-established trade 
routes, to which they had grown accustomed as component parts of the British 
Empire, turned of necessity to the discovery and establishment of new routes 
of trade and commerce. One of these was trade with the Far East, which, 
while it has never completely justified the high hopes that had been placed 
in it, has nevertheless constituted a substantial segment of American trade 
throughout the history of the Republic. Although this trade with the Orient 
has always had some of the characteristics of a will-of-the-wisp, it has none- 
theless been important in its own right, and also in some of the by-products 
which have accompanied it. 

Thus it was that in the year 1784, a group of Boston merchants sent out 
the ship Empress of China on the first trading venture of the new republic with 
the Orient. It was intended to be a beginning, an exploration, and what was to 
follow would be decided as the situation developed. At that time all of the 
trade of the western nations with the Celestial Empire was carried on through 
the single port of Canton, and under a considerable number of handicaps since 
the Chinese persisted in regarding all of the citizens of the Occidental powers 
as uncouth barbarians, and insisting upon a number of humiliating observances. 
The trade was also hampered by a number of other regulations as to time, 
the residence of the traders and other such harassments, and was at best, a 
difficult and exasperating business. American trade suffered from the additional 
handicap that they had little to offer to the Chinese by way of exchange, at 
lease little that the Chinese wanted. Thus the Americans had no way of paying 
for the tea, and other Oriental commodities that were so highly prized in the 
west. Ginseng was one thing that was in demand in China—and which the 
Americans could supply—but it took a good deal of it to load a ship, and a 
little of it went a long way, a ship-load, for instance, would have been sufficient 
to flood and depress the market. Some other commodity had to be found and 
herein lay the great significance of Captain James Cook’s accidental beginning 
of the trade in the skins of the sea-otter. Especially was this discovery a god- 
send to the Americans who now had something to trade to the Chinese and 
it was this fact which lay back of the voyages of Gray, Kendrick and countless 
other American sea captains to the northwest coast. 
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Further possibilities of the trade became apparent when the Lewis and 
Clark expedition returned and made its report to President Jefferson. The 
idea of establishing a fur trading station at or near the mouth of the Columbia 
River, seems to have occurred to several people, both in Canada and in the 
United States, at about the same time. By this time the technique of the fur 
trading business had been pretty well established and solidified. It consisted of 
the erection of forts or trading posts at strategic places in the western country 
to which the Indians were encouraged to resort for purposes of trade. Then the 
furs accumulated over a period of trading could be concentrated at the principal 
station, graded, baled and shipped by the most practicable means to the nearest 
market. This was also the case with the ships engaged in the fur trade, a method 
of operation which while it had certain advantages also suffered from certain 
very obvious handicaps, since it meant that due to the voyage to a market they 
had to absent themselves from the fur territory for a considerable period during 
which time their competitors might be gaining a considerable advantage. It 
was a very short step to the idea of a permanent fur trading station, located! 
along the coast where the furs could be collected, a station that could be 
supplied by ship, and from where the accumulated product of the trade could 
easily be shipped to market. 

Lewis and Clark had pointed out the possibilities of the northwest coast 
as a source of fur, but even before that the idea had occurred to some enter- 
prising traders. In 1807, Manuel Lisa (which is pronounced Lee-saw), and a 
number of other St. Louis merchants, including Pierre Choteau, Andrew Henry; 
and Pierre Menard, had formed the Missouri Fur Company for the purpose of 
exploiting the fur resources of the valleys of the Upper Yellowstone and 
Missouri rivers. They had erected a post—generally known as Fort Manuel— 
at the confluence ot the Big Horn River with the Yellowstone, and had then 
attempted to extend their enterprise over into the region of the Three Forks 
of the Missouri, only to be driven out by the ferocity and hatred of the im- 
placable Atsina tribe of the Blackfeet. In 1809, one of the partners, Andrew 
Henry, a resident of St. Genevieve, Missouri, who before entering the fur 
trade had engaged successfully in lead mining in Washington County, and who 
later was to be associated with the famous William H. Ashley, had ascended 
the Madison River, with a few followers, crossed the Continental Divide some- 
where in the neighborhood of the present Targhee Pass to a western fork of 
the present Snake River that still bears his name and there established Fort 
Henry—consisting of two or three crude buildings—the first to be construct- 
ed by an American with any idea of permanency of occupation in the Oregon 
country. This group also has the distinction of being the first group of Ameri- 
can trappers to operate in the region west of the Rocky Mountains. But if the 
Blackfeet were no longer a menace, there were other disadvantages. There was 
very little game, and beaver were scarce; the party almost starved before the 
coming of spring, and the number of plews that the trappers had to show for 
their winter’s work was disappointingly small. So in June or July of the fol- 
lowing year the post was abandoned, most of the men heading eastward. Thus 
the first attempt at settlement in the Oregon country had failed. 

In the same year, 1809, another party, led by one William Weir, of whom 
little is known, seems to have spent the summer trapping and hunting on the 
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tributaries of the upper Columbia River. Sometime during the late summer or 
early fall they apparently crossed the Cascade Mountains into the Willamette 
Valley where they spent the winter, and possibly the following summer. The 
next year, another party, or it may even have been the same one, spent the 
winter in the region around the mouth of the Columbia River. But who they 
were, what they were doing, or why they were in that particular locality, no one 
knows. Nor does anyone know what became of them. Like so many of the early 
adventurers in the fur trade, they left no records, or at least none that have been 
discovered.? 

That there were undoubtedly other Americans in the Pacific Northwest 
of whom nothing is known, or the records of whose activities have been lost 
or destroyed, is apparent from the intriguing story of Jeremy Pinch. In July 
of 1807, the explorer David Thompson, then at Kootenay House, heard a report 
from the Indians that a number of Americans including three who had been 
members of the Lewis and Clark party, had arrived and established themselves 
on a southern branch of the Columbia River. In addition Thompson later re- 
ceived two letters, one from Fort Lewis, Yellow River, Columbia, and the other 
from Polito palton Lake, both dealing with the regulations established by the 
government of the United States concerning the conduct of foreigners en- 
gaged in the fur trade. The names used in the letters, General Braithwaite, 
James Roseman and Jeremy Pinch, Lieutenant, cannot be identified from the 
archives of the Department of the Army, and the conclusion is almost in- 
escapable that they were fictitious names assumed for a specific purpose, that 
purpose being an attempt to frighten the representatives of the North West 
Company out of the region. Granted that these were assumed names, it is 
nevertheless fairly certain that some very real individuals were involved, and a 
considerable literature has grown up in an attempt to identify them positively, 
and to locate with some degree of precision exactly where their camp was lo- 
cated. The question is still unsolved as to who these men were, although there 
has been a great deal of speculation plus certain possibilities and probabilities. 
The conjecture and speculation has been based not only upon the few facts 
that we do know but also upon other speculative inferences and it is almost 
certain that at this late date, barring the discovery of unknown manuscript 
materials, no real solution of the mystery is possible. Thus J. B. Tyrrell believes 
that the camp of the Americans was in the region inhabited by the Flathead 
Indians, and probably on the Clark’s Fork of the Columbia, while Mr. T. C. 
Elliott believes that the camp could not have been located west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and that Jeremy Pinch must be sought for among the members of 
Manuel Lisa’s group at the mouth of the Big Horn. With this Mr. William J. 
Ghent emphatically disagrees and advances the theory that the name may not 
have been Pinch or Perch, or anything similar, since in the several months that 
the message was carried about by the Indian messengers, who were not equipped 
with mail pouches, the message became dirty and frayed, and the writing corres- 
pondingly illegible. He believes that the theory advanced by Jesse S. Douglas, 
that General James Wilkinson? may have sent out an unauthorized and un- 
official exploring party and that the entire affair may have had some connection 
with the Burr conspiracy, has merit. One possibility that has apparently not 
been fully explored is that John Colter may have been involved. On the return 
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trip, on their way down the Missouri River, Lewis and Clark had met two 
trappers, Joseph Dickson and Forrest Hancock on their way upstream. Colter 
was prevailed upon to turn about, with the full consent of the other members 
of the expedition, and accompany the two trappers back into the wilderness 
country that he had just left. But of where they went and what they did we 
know very little. On the journey down the Missouri Lewis and Clark met 
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eleven parties making their way upstream with the intention of trading or 
trapping for furs among the Indians. The mysterious Jeremy Pinch could have 
been any of these or he could have been a member of the party of William Weir 
mentioned earlier. About the only conclusion possible is that of Jesse Douglas 
who says that “someone was in the general vicinity but who was it?’ 

Also in 1809, the brothers Jonathan, Nathan, and Abiel Winship, of Boston, 
who were already engaged in the China trade and some of whom had probably 
visited the northwest coast before, conceived the idea of building a fort at or 
near the mouth of the Columbia River and trading with the Indians for furs. 
Accordingly the ship Albatross sailed from Boston late that summer, and reached 
the Sandwich Islands in April of the next year. Here a brief stop was made, a 
quantity of livestock was taken aboard and the voyage for the mouth of the 
Columbia resumed. They arrived off the bar on the twenty-sixth of May. Al- 
though it had been crossed by a number of ships there were only a very few 
navigators who could boast of any considerable acquaintance with it and 
Jonathan Winship was apparently not one of these. So several days elapsed be- 
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fore the Albatross was able to enter the river. At a spot on the south bank, now 
known as Oak Point, and about forty-five miles upstream where the river makes 
a great bend to the south, they found a site which to their inexperienced eyes 
seemed to be almost ideal for the purpose they had in mind. Here they landed 
and began clearing the ground for a fort. The ground was covered with a 
thick growth of grass which seemed to indicate that the soil was exceptionally 
fertile, and as fast as the land was cleared, seeds were planted for a garden, 
Construction of a two story blockhouse was also begun, so built and armed as 
to be almost invulnerable in case of an attack, and also capable of withstanding 
a long siege. As late as 1843 decomposed logs and stumps on the site still 
bore witness to this earliest attempt to build a trading post in the Pacific 
Northwest. But in spite of its apparent advantages, the sight was poorly chosen, 
and although the earliest indications were favorable, it was not long until 
disaster struck in the form of heavy rains. These together with a rising 
river washed out the garden, swept away the beginnings of the stockade, and 
made removal of the establishment to a more favorable site imperative. A short 
distance farther downstream and farther back from the river bank, construction 
of a new blockhouse was immediately begun. Now a new obstacle confronted 
the traders as the hostility of the natives began to manifest itself. At first they 
were considered to be merely a nuisance, but as their numbers increased from 
day to day the traders began to appreciate the seriousness of the situation. Some 
difficulty was experienced in learning the reasons for the hostility but it was 
finally discovered that the members of this group had been accustomed to act 
as middlemen in the trade in articles brought by ships to the mouth of the river 
and their distribution to the tribes who lived farther up the stream. The Indians 
were afraid that the presence of the new fort would interfere with their lucra- 
tive monopoly of this trade and were determined to prevent it if possible. They 
had no objection to the erection of the trading post as such in the region but 
they did object to its being located on the site that the Winships had selected. 
For some reason, either this display of hostility on the part of the natives was 
so pronounced, or else the proprietors felt that a post so located could not 
fulfill the purpose for which it was intended, so the enterprise was abandoned, 
the supplies and equipment loaded on the Albatross, and the ship sailed out of 
the river. The first attempt at American settlement of the Oregon country had 
come to an ignominious end. 

While there is a strong possibility that the Winships considered this set- 
back to constitute only a brief and temporary interruption of their project and 


intended to return at some later date when circumstances might be more favor- 


able, they did not do so, possibly because of the appearance on the scene of one 
of the giants of early American commercial enterprise and endeavor. This man 
was John Jacob Astor.® 

Astor was born in 1763, the same year that witnessed the British displace- 
ment of France from the continent of North America, in the little village of 
Waldorf in the Duchy of Baden, Germany. Little is known of his early life but 
in 1780 he went to England to join an older brother who was engaged in the 
manufacture of musical instruments, and three years later when the attainment 
of American independence had become a reality, started for the United States, 
thus fulfilling an ambition that had apparently possessed him for several years. 
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He seems to have brought with him a number of flutes with which he planned 
to open a music store in New York City. But one of those strange, unforseeable 
circumstances which so often influence the fate of men and of nations, and which 
we dignify by the name, “the imponderables of history,” intervened. The ship 
on which he had taken passage was frozen in the ice of Baltimore harbor for 
several weeks while within sight of land, and was unable to put its passengers 
ashore. It was during this time that he made the acquaintance of a fellow 
German immigrant who had previously spent some time in America. This 
man told Astor of the opportunities and the financial possibilities to be realized 
in the fur trade. Astor’s ambition was for fame and fortune, and it seems to 
have been exceptionally well developed even at this early period; it was at 
once aroused and his future plans are said to have been decided upon before 
he left the ship. 

Astor® arrived in New York City in 1784, and although his career for the 
next year or two is the subject of some dispute, by 1786 he apparently owned 
his own place of business, and had made a considerable number of business 
contacts and acquaintances. Although he seems to have continued his interest 
in the sale of musical instruments, he had also made a beginning in the fur trade 
and had worked out some sort of an arrangement with the North West Com- 
pany in Montreal which gave him a preferred position in handling the imports 
of that company into the United States. By 1800 he had accumulated a fortune 
of several hundred thousands of dollars, working under the title of the Ameri- 
can Fur Company, a company of which he was the only member. He had also 
become a figure of some importance in the trade of the United States with the 
Far East, apparently trading under a license which he had obtained through his 
British business connections from the East India Company. Already active in 
both the fur trade and the trade with the Orient, it was only natural that he 
should get the idea of combining the two when the return of Lewis and 
Clark from the Pacific called the attention of the American people to the idea 
of the profitable penetration of this western country. 

St. Louis was at that time the great entrepot of the American fur trade 
but Astor had been too successful, and since he had already incurred the hos- 
tility of the fur traders of that area by his too pronounced success, a direct land 
approach to the Pacific seemed to be somewhat impolitic, if not actually im- 
possible. The idea of establishing a post at the mouth of the Columbia River 
which could be supplied by sea was not at all unique, several other persons 
including the Winship brothers had had the idea, but Astor was one of a very 
few who had the necessary capital to be able to translate the idea into reality 
as an independent and individual enterprise. 

In his plan the main trading station was to be located at or near the mouth 
of the river with several smaller subsidiary forts or posts located on the upper 
reaches and tributaries of the main stream. The furs would be collected by 
these stations by trade with the natives, gathered together at the main depot, 
and from there shipped to the Chinese market. The main post would be supplied 
by ship from New York, the inland posts being in turn supplied by means of 
the vast network of waterways provided by the Columbia River and its tri- 
butaries. Thus, the objectives of the company were two in number, the first 
being commercial profit for Astor and his associates, and the other the territorial 
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expansion of the United States. In order to effectively forestall the possibility 
of competition from the North West Company, Astor offered them a one-third 
share in the enterprise but the offer was refused, possibly because this Canadian 
company felt that since they had already discovered a practicable canoe route 
across North America to the Pacific Ocean that they could win control of the 
region before Astor could arrive on the scene. If so, they could develop the 
resources of the northwest as their own monopoly and share the profits with 
no one. Or it may simply have been that the British were concentrating so 
much of their national attention on the struggle against Napoleon that they 
had little time for anything else. This last explanation is hardly tenable since 
it was a Company matter and not a national one, and also for the reason that 
the North West Company proceeded to display more activity in its own ex- 
plorations than it would have been called on to show in the region if the offer 
of a partnership had been accepted. It is probable that the company simply 
felt that they could beat Astor in the race to the region, and saw no reason to 
accept a third of the profits of the enterprise when they could very easily 
win control of the entire project for themselves. 

On the twenty-third of June, 1810, the articles of incorporation of the 
Pacific Fur Company were signed by Astor and four others, all of the others 
with one exception, being subjects of the British crown. Astor held fifty of 
the one hundred shares of the company while the remaining fifty shares were 
divided among the other partners. According to the terms of this agreement 
which chartered a company “with a special name for trade in a special locality,” 
Astor was to be the head of the company, and was to underwrite the total 
financial cost, an amount, however, which was not to exceed four hundred 
thousand dollars. Moreover, Astor was to assume all of the losses which might 
accrue to the company in the first five years of its operations. (This gives some 
idea of how far financially the immigrant German had come in the approxi- 
mately twenty-five years that he had spent in America.) The company was 
organized for a period of twenty years but it was provided that if the expenses 
were too great, and the venture did not show a profit, that the agreement could 
be terminated at the end of the first five year period. 

Astor recruited the members of his expedition largely from among the 
experienced personnel of the North West Company. Among his associates 
were listed the names of a great many men later to be of considerable impor- 
tance as they participated in the fur trade of the Oregon country. These 
included Wilson Price Hunt, who was a partner and later to be first resident 
agent at Astoria, Donald McKenzie, who was to inaugurate the Snake River 
fur trade, Alexander McKay, Duncan McDougal, Ramsay Crooks, Robert Mc- 
Lellan, Joseph Miller, David Stuart, Robert Stuart, and John Clarke. In ad- 
dition, there were eighteen clerks plus the usual complement of engagés, voya- 
geurs, and other hired employees who did all the rough work of the posts. 
These were sufficient to swell the total number of the men with the expedition 
to the neighborhood of one hundred and fifty. 

The expedition was to be divided into two groups, one, under the leader- 
ship of Wilson Price Hunt, was to proceed overland, the plan being that it 
would follow approximately on the trail of Lewis and Clark, while the second 
group was to go by sea around Cape Horn in the first supply boat sent out 
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by the company. On the sixth of September, 1810, the ship Tonquin, of two 
hundred and ninety tons and mounting a battery of ten guns, acquired €s- 
pecially for the purpose, with a crew of twenty-one men, and with thirty- 
three passengers on board, sailed from New York harbor. It carried an as- 
sorted cargo, including all the equipment and tools needed for constructing 
and arming a trading post or fort, and similar equipment and tools for the con- 
struction of a small schooner, a supply of the usual Indian trade goods, plus 
supplies for the post for a year. In addition there were supplies and equipment 
for the secondary or auxiliary establishments which were to be erected, seeds 
and cuttings for a garden and orchard, and the personal baggage and belongings 
of individual members of the expedition. Since this was the period of the im- 
pressment controversy with Great Britain when American ships were being 
stopped on the high seas and even in our own territorial waters, and searched 
for deserters, real and alleged, from His Majesty’s Navy, in order to prevent any 
insolent British interference with the expedition, the Tonquin was accompanied 
by an American warship, the famous frigate Constitution, affectionately known 
as Old Ironsides for the first part of the voyage, by which time it was assumed 
that the region of the greatest danger would have been passed. This fact, plus 
that that Captain Jonathan Thorn, commanding the Tonquin, was a naval officer 
on leave and a veteran of the war against the Barbary pirates, is indicative of 
the influence that Astor was able to wield in official and governmental circles 
at the time. In fact Thorn had been selected by Astor for the position, not so 
much for his well-known courage and ability as for the prestige, or “tone” 
that he, as a naval officer, would add to the enterprise. 

From the beginning the voyage went badly. Captain Thorn, as a naval 
lieutenant, gloried in what seamen call a “tight ship” and had ideas of his own 
concerning discipline, ideas which were not shared in the slightest by any of 
his more or less carefree passengers, who numbered among them several of the 
partners, including Duncan McDougal, Alexander McKay, and Robert and 
David Stuart. They saw no sense in the regulations, such as the fact that the 
lights must be extinguished at eight o’clock, to begin with, and they saw even 
less sense in the way in which the regulations were administered. Moreover, 
they felt that as partners in the enterprise they were entitled to special privileges, 
and that they should be giving rather than receiving orders. Some of them even 
went so far as to interfere with Captain Thorn’s discipline of the crew. It was 
not so much a conflict between individuals as it was between two points of 
view so divergent as to be almost incapable of reconciliation. As Hubert 
Howe Bancroft has written, “the brave and honest Thorn was surly, stiff- 
necked and as thoroughly disagreeable a Yankee as ever crossed the path of 
Scotchmen.”s Conditions verging close on to actual mutiny had developed on 
board before the Tonquin sighted the Farallone Islands on the third day of 
December, and they improved slightly, if at all, during the remainder of the 
voyage. The Pacific Ocean was entered on the twenty-fourth of December, 
and on the twelfth of February, 1811, the Tonquin reached the Hawaiian Islands. 
Here a brief halt of slightly more than two weeks was made in order to allow 
the crew and passengers to recuperate from the effects of the long sea voyage. 
Hogs, sheep, poultry and vegetables were taken aboard, and twenty-five native 
islanders were hired to go to the Columbia River and assist in the work of the 
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Company, some to serve on shipboard and some in the shore establishments. 
On the twenty-eighth of February, the Tonquin sailed from the islands, reach- 
ing the mouth of the Columbia on the twenty-second of the month following. 

Here Captain Thorn again came into conflict with his passengers. In cross- 
ing the Columbia River bar into the estuary, eight lives were lost. These included 
Ebenezer Fox, the first mate, who had been ordered to attempt to find a way 
through the breakers in a boat that was old and unseaworthy, with an inexperi- 
enced crew. Fox had hesitated and requested a better boat and an experienced 
crew but the request had been denied. Since Captain Thorn’s animosity to his 
first officer was well known, two of the partners had remonstrated against the 
attempt being made but without success. The next day another attempt was 
made with further loss of life and as a result many of those on board felt that 
it was a needless sacrifice resulting only from the captain’s indifference and 
callousness, so that a good deal of mutual recrimination developed. Further 
friction was engendered over the selection of a site for the building of a per- 
manent establishment. Captain Thorn was understandably anxious to get rid 
of his recalcitrant passengers as well as to start trading with the Indians along 
the coast but before this could be done the permanent establishment had to be 
located, and the materials and supplies put ashore. But the Captain’s haste was 
countered by the attitude of the partners, who, taking a longer view of the 
situation, were in no particular hurry to select a site. They realized the im- 
portance of having the fort located in the best possible place, and wanted to 
be sure before making the final decision. Accordingly several days were spent, 
much to the disgust of the Captain, in examining both sides of the river, and 
since there were many attractive sites, the decision was not an easy one. Finally 
a site on Point George on the south bank of the river and about twelve miles 
from the mouth, and a short distance below the point of land, known as Tongue 
Point, was decided upon, and the construction materials and necessary sup- 
plies put ashore. Then the work of clearing the site and erecting a trading post 
was begun. 

On the first day of June, Captain Thorn sailed from Astoria on a trading 
voyage to the north, with Alexander McKay accompanying him as super-cargo 
and James Lewis as clerk. At Gray’s Harbor they hired a Chehalis Indian to ac- 
company them and act as interpreter. This individual, whose name is variously 
spelled as Lamanse, Lamazee, or Lamayzie, had somewhere and somehow ac- 
quired some slight knowledge of English, and had apparently served other 
traders in the same capacity. At or near Nootka Sound—there is some evidence 
that it may have been Clayoquot Sound—Captain Thorn seems to have again 
allowed his violent temper to get the better of his sober judgment, got into a 
quarrel with one of the natives and struck him in the face, about the deadliest 
insult to an Indian that could be imagined. Although these natives were known 
to be among the most treacherous of any along the entire coast, and Captain 
Thorn was warned of the disastrous consequences that might follow his rash 
act, he did nothing to set up any safeguards against possible retaliation. His at- 
titudes and actions here were merely those of a certain class of white men who 
held the Indian in supreme contempt. In this instance Captain Thorn apparently 
believed that he, as a naval officer, was not required to treat an ignorant native 
according to even the elementary rules of decency. At first his attitude seemed 
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justified, and for several days following the incident the Indians continued to 
trade as usual, apparently trying to create the impression that the trouble had 
been forgotten and that no ill-will existed. 

After an interval of several days the natives struck and with deadly effect. 
Captain Thorn had neglected to take any precautions whatever, even the ele- 
mentary rules of security had been neglected and upwards of fifty natives had 
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been allowed to congregate aboard the Tonquin for purposes of trade, while 
other hundreds were in canoes around the vessel. Suddenly blankets were 
dropped, concealed weapons pulled from hiding places, and the crew, caught 
unawares, systematically butchered, although not without their having waged a 
courageous but futile resistance, in the course of which many of the attackers 
were slain. Of the sailors only five managed to escape and they took refuge in 
the comparative safety of the cabin, from where they were able, by gunfire, 
to drive the Indians from the ship. But their situation was precarious, they 
realized that they were too few in number to be able to handle the Tonquin 
and sail her back to Astoria. Moreover, they realized that the Indians, actuated 
by the hope and expectation of plundering the trade goods aboard the ship 
would shortly return, and with their limited numbers it was a question of how 
long an effective resistance could be maintained. 

One sailor, desperately wounded, decided to remain aboard the Tonquin 
and to sell his life as dearly as possible while the remaining crewmen—the 
authorities differ as to whether there were three or four—attempted to escape 
by night in one of the small boats belonging to the ship. The next morning the 
Indians, eager and anxious for the orgy of plunder that they felt sure awaited 
them, cautiously approached the Tonquin. Meeting with no resistance they 
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began to board the abandoned vessel, and when no crewmen appeared, began a 
thorough and systematic looting of the vessel. In the meantime, the one wounded 
man—whose name should be, but is not, preserved for posterity—had locked 
himself in the powder magazine, and when he estimated from the sounds on the 
deck above that at least several hundred of the natives had congregated aboard, 
lighted a fuse which exploded the several thousand tons of black powder that 
the Tonquin carried as a part of her cargo, and blew the ship, himself, and two 
or three hundred Indians into oblivion. 

This is what is presumed to have happened since the only survivor was the 
interpreter Lamayzie, who claimed to have escaped by the simple expedient of 
surrendering himself as a slave to one of the natives at the very beginning of the 
slaughter. The men who had attempted to escape in the small boat succeeded 
only in reaching the shore; on a beach only a few miles away they were de- 
tected, captured, and cruelly tortured to death. Thus the only testimony that 
we have to go on concerning the fate of the Tonquin and her crew is that of 
the native interpreter. It is unreliable at best and must be taken with considerable 
reserve and with a much larger grain of salt than is usually necessary. On the 
face of it the account seems logical enough but it is obviously marked by 
attempts at rationalization and by attempts at self-extenuation and there may 
have been much that was conveniently forgotten by the narrator. 

In the meantime Wilson Price Hunt? and Donald McKenzie, in charge of 
the overland party, had recruited men in both Montreal and St. Louis. The 
party left the Missouri city on the twenty-first of October, 1810, and spent 
the winter in camp at the mouth of a small creek a short distance above the 
present site of the city of St. Joseph, Missouri. Hunt had chosen this site for 
several reasons, one of which was the consideration of economy since he felt 
that it would be much less expensive to winter here than in St. Louis. But an 
even more compelling reason was probably the fact that since Astor was un- 
popular in the city which was also the great entrepot to the fur country, Hunt 
believed that in St. Louis, Astor’s enemies might make an attempt to tamper 
with the personnel of the expedition, or to interfere with him in some other 
way. It was while the expedition was here in winter quarters that Hunt received 
a communication from Mr. Astor placing Hunt in full charge of the overland 
party. This apparently exasperated McKenzie who, up to this time, had been 
Hunt’s equal and associate in the management of this part of the enterprise, but 
it did not, as far as is known, affect his loyalty to either the enterprise or to 
Mr. Astor. On one of his trips to St. Louis, Hunt enlisted the services of Pierre 
Dorion, a half-breed interpreter and guide, who drove a hard bargain since he 
insisted that in addition to being paid his salary he had to be allowed to take 
along his Indian wife and two children. Dorion had had some financial trouble 
with Manuel Lisa of the Missouri Fur Company who was in St. Louis preparing 
to set out for the Big Horn country, and since Hunt feared that Lisa might try 
in some way to detain Dorion, the first part of the journey to the Pacific 
turned into a dramatic and thrilling race between the two groups, with Hunt, 
who had gotten away first, trying to maintain his advantage, while Lisa was 
trying to close the gap between the two. Actually Lisa, whose party was much 
weaker than Hunt’s, felt that it would be much safer to travel through the 
dangerous country of the Sioux together, rather than separately, but actually he 
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did not overtake the Hunt party until both groups had safely passed that stage 
of their journey.” 

Hunt’s party started upriver, on the first stage of the long journey to the 
Pacific, on the twenty-first of April. In the latter part of May they met five of 
Andrew Henry’s men, including Alexander Carson and John Hoback, all of 
whom had been at Fort Henry and were now on their way back to St. Louis. 
But on meeting Hunt they all decided to have one more try at the western 
country and so attached themselves to his party. From them Hunt learned of 
the extreme danger involved in attempting to pass through the country of the 
Blackfeet in safety, a project that verged close to being impossible. Accordingly | 
he now decided to leave the Missouri River at the Arikara villages, and to make 
the remainder of the journey by land, keeping south of the region known to 
be infested by the Blackfeet. 

They started the land journey on the eighteenth of July, the party number- 
ing some sixty-four including the Dorion group and also the famous Edward 
Rose, who was to accompany them as far as the country of the Crow Indians. 
Their route lay across present South Dakota, probably traversing the region 
north of the Black Hills, then across southeastern Montana, southwest across 
Wyoming to the Big Horn River. They ascended that stream and also its 
tributary, the Wind River, and crossed the mountains into the upper reaches 
of the Snake River after spending some time in the valley of the Green. On 
the eighth of October they arrived at the site of abandoned Fort Henry. 

Here Hunt made the greatest mistake of the entire trip when he decided 
to abandon the horses and take to the river for the remainder of the journey. 
But Wilson Price Hunt was a fur trader more than an explorer; he had earlier 
detached four men for the purpose of trapping and trading in the vicinity, 
and now five more were left at Fort Henry for the same purpose. 

On the nineteenth of October, the remainder of the party embarked 
in fifteen dug-out canoes and started bravely down the Snake River, leaving 
their horses in the care of the Snake Indians. Nine days later they reached 
Caldron Linn where one of the canoes was wrecked and one member of the 
party swept downstream to his death. What was much worse, many of their 
provisions and trade goods were lost or ruined, and the party now faced actual 
starvation. After some indecision and hesitation while they considered what 
course of action it would be best to adopt it was decided to forego all attempts 
at further navigation of the stream and to continue the journey on foot. The 
possibility of sending back to Fort Henry for the horses was considered and 
abandoned when the men assigned to that task returned in dismay at the 
project that confronted them. Hunt apparently gave up the idea of sending 
back for the horses with considerable reluctance and at this distance in time 
that would appear on the face of it to have been the most promising alternative. 
(Had the men who were sent back realized what lay ahead of them they might 
not have been so easily dismayed at the project of making their way on foot 
back to Fort Henry.) The country through which they had to pass was barren 
and difficult, the supply of game and other means of sustenance was scarce, 
and so large an expedition could not possibly hope to live off the resources of 
so barren a country. So that, after the goods that could not possibly be carried 
had been deposited in nine caches,—six of which were later discovered and 
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rifled by the Indians—the party separated, Hunt, with one group, the larger 
of the two, remaining on the right bank, while Ramsay Crooks at the head of 
a somewhat smaller party followed the left bank downstream. Each person 
carried a pack of about twenty pounds in weight, slightly less than half of which 
consisted of food with which to accomplish a journey of more than a thousand 
miles over some of the most inhospitable terrain to be found anywhere in 
North America. There was hunger, hardship, and privation during the journey 
and both of the groups split up into smaller detachments following the blind 
instinct of self-preservation long before they reached the Columbia River. They 
had set out from Caldron Linn on the ninth of November but it was not until 
the eighteenth of January that the first small group of survivors, headed by 
Donald McKenzie, stumbled into the post at Astoria. They had made their way 
northward to the Clearwater River, and then down that stream to the Snake, 
then to the Columbia and down it to the mouth and they brought the first 
news of the difficulties and hardships that the overland party had experienced. 
The others arrived in small groups and detachments, the main party under 
Hunt not making its appearance until the fifteenth of February, nearly a month 
after the arrival of McKenzie’s party. The exact route followed by Hunt in 
making his way from the Snake River across to the Columbia is still unknown 
except that it probably lay through what is now Wallowa County in eastern 
Oregon and south of Wallowa Lake and across the Blue Mountains to the 
Umatilla River.» It was not until the eleventh of May that Ramsay Crooks and 
John Day finally arrived. In addition to suffering the same hardships that the 
other members of the party had experienced, they furthermore had been plun- 
dered of all their possessions, including their clothing, by thieving Indians, 
and were wandering up river along the banks of the Columbia, naked and 
destitute, when finally discovered. They would undoubtedly have perished 
from hardship and exposure had they not been picked up by a party under the 
leadership of David Stuart which was returning from Fort Okanogan. 
Despite the loss of the Tonquin of which they did not became aware for 
several months after the event, the members of the expedition at Astoria had 
been far from idle and had made remarkable progress. They had known before 
leaving New York that theirs was a race for empire with the members of the 
Canadian North West Company, and since landing they had been aware in a 
rather general and not too definite way that the Canadians were also operating 
in the district, although somewhat farther to the east. Just where their rivals 
were located they were none too certain except that they were positive that 
they were west of the Rocky Mountains. In order to forestall them as much as 
possible it was decided to begin the establishment and construction of the in- 
terior posts without delay. This determination was strengthened when on the 
fifteenth of June, two unknown Indians, dressed in the fashion of the tribes 
east of the Rockies, appeared at Astoria with a letter addressed to Mr. John 
Stuart, Fort Eskehatadene, New Caledonia, and bringing news of a rival trad- 
ing establishment located on the upper Columbia. These Indians had become 
lost and on learning from members of other tribes that there were white men 
at the mouth of the river had followed it down in the hope that they might find 
the individual to whom the letter was addressed. They were well treated while 
the Astorians attempted to secure as much information as they could concern- 
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ing the activities of their rivals. Then iust one month later, on the fifteenth of 
July, David Thompson, a member of the North West Company, arrived, ap- 
parently reconciled to the fact that the Americans had beaten him to the mouth 
of the stream but somewhat nettled by the fact that they had accomplished as 
much as they had in the establishment of a fort or trading station. Here Thomp- 
son remained for a week, being hospitably entertained, and when at the end of the 
seven days he started upstream he was accompanied by a party of the Pacific 
Fur Company, bound for the interior for the purpose of establishing a trading 
post somewhere on the upper Columbia River or upon one of the numerous 
tributaries of that stream. 

The party, which was under the leadership of David Stuart, consisted of 
four clerks, one of whom was the later well-known trader, Alexander Ross, 
some Canadian boatmen, and two Sandwich Islanders, who had been found to 
be especially useful as boatmen and packers. The two parties continued to 
travel together until the thirty-first of the month when the much more lightly 
burdened Thompson party pushed on ahead. On the way upstream Stuart 
purchased a number of horses, apparently from the Yakima Indians, and saw 
and named Priest Rapids for a native medicine man or priest who had been 
hired to accompany the expedition. On the twenty-fourth of August they 
reached the confluence of the Wenatchee and Columbia rivers, on the night 
of the twenty-ninth they camped at the mouth of the Methow River, and two 
days later reached the Okanogan. Here Stuart decided to build a post, and 
Fort Okanogan was constructed, “the first actual permanent settlement and 
occupancy under the American flag in what is now the state of Washington.” 
Only one building was constructed, a log house about sixteen by twenty feet, 
and then Stuart started upstream, and across the mountains into the country of 
the Shus-wap Indians, or the Thompson River country, on a trading expedition, 
leaving Alexander Ross in charge of the newly established Fort Okanogan. 

In the meantime at Astoria, the working force had completed the con- 
struction of a small schooner, whose frame-work and metal parts had been 
brought out on the ill-fated Tonquin. It was launched and christened the 
Dolly, and did valiant and valuable service in trading with the Indians along 
the coast. Also various members of the group had gone out from the post 
exploring in all directions, and on the fifth of December, 1811, Robert Stuart 
had headed a party which had gone up the Willamette River, where the Indians 
reported that there were beaver in abundance, with the idea of ascertaining 
whether the location of a trading post in the locality would be feasible and 
profitable. So active were the Astorians in the work of exploration that it has 
been said that during the first winter of their occupation of the Columbia River 
region, their traders covered more than ten thousand miles.» 

In March, 1812, another party started for Fort Okanogan. This was led 
by Robert Stuart, who was a nephew of David Stuart. They had supplies for 
the fort, and in addition planned to bring back the winter take of skins which 
had been accumulated, and succeeded in bringing back upwards of twenty-five 
hundred skins. They were accompanied on the return by David Stuart who, 
however, soon returned to the Okanogan country, where he arrived on the 
twelfth of August, leaving almost immediately for the Shus-wap country 
where he established Kamloops Post, as before leaving Alexander Ross in 
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charge of Fort Okanogan. During the winter of 1812-13, Ross, who was of 
unbounded energy and believed in getting out and seeing the country, travelled 
widely and apparently crossed the Cascade Range on to the upper waters 
of the Skagit River, descending that stream for a considerable distance but not 
reaching tidewater. In the fall the Astorians established Fort Spokane only a 
short distance from the Spokane House of the North West Company, and the 
latter, not to be intimidated in the least, retaliated by establishing a post in the 
immediate vicinity of the one at Kamloops. 

By this time the enterprise was well established and seemed to be on the 
road to success. In the spring of 1812, Donald McKenzie had explored the 
valley of the Willamette and ascended that river as far as its confluence with 
the stream which today bears his name. During the early summer, the supply 
steamer Beaver sent out by Mr. Astor had reached the mouth of the Columbia 
bringing badly needed supplies as well as several additions to the personnel 
of the establishment. On the thirtieth of June, Robert Stuart with a few com- 
panions, including Ramsay Crooks, had started on a trip east to St. Louis, carry- 
ing dispatches to Mr. Astor. These “returning Astorians” did a great deal of 
exploration as well as retracing, during their trip, a great part of the route 
travelled by the Hunt party on the way out. They picked up a number of the 
members of the expedition who had been detached and left in the vicinity 
of Fort Henry, and broke a new trail to the valley of the Green River and 
crossed the Rocky Mountains somewhere in the neighborhood of South Pass. 
Whether they were or were not the first white men to make use of this famous 
“pass” through the mountains is a question that is still hotly disputed. They then 
descended the Sweetwater River to the Platte thus opening up a new section 
of the Oregon Trail.» 

In the meantime events elsewhere had been casting a shadow over the 
enterprise at Astoria. Before the middle of the year 1812, the United States 
was once more at war with Great Britain, in what has been termed “the Second 
War for Independence,” and the conflict could not help having repercussions 
in this far northwestern corner of the North American continent. But despite 
the danger of capture and his failure to secure naval support for his enterprise, 
Astor sent out another supply ship, the Lark, dispatching her from New York 
in March of 1813. The ship succeeded in avoiding capture but was wrecked 
in the Hawaiian Islands. With it probably disappeared the last opportunity that 
the Americans at Astoria had of avoiding surrender to the British. 

The news of the outbreak of war had created something a little short of 
‘consternation at Astoria. There was already considerable dissension among the 
partners due to many factors such as the increasing pressure of competition from 
the North West Company and the fact that many of them were dissatisfied 
with the way Mr. Astor was managing the enterprise. To this was added an- 
other, the exposed position of the post in the event of a British attack. Wilson 
Price Hunt was absent, having gone to Alaska on the Beaver in connection 
with another plan of Astor’s, namely that of opening up commercial relations 
with the Russians there. The ship had then gone on to China leaving Hunt in 
the Hawaiian Islands expecting to take passage to Astoria in the next supply 
ship. But the wreck of the Lark had put an end to that particular plan, and 
so in desperation Hunt had finally chartered the schooner Albatross, and arrived 
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in Astoria on the twentieth of August. This was just a week after John George 
McTavish of the North West had failed in his efforts to induce Duncan Mc- 
Dougal to surrender Astoria on the terms proposed by McTavish. 

The North West Company with whom the Pacific Fur Company had 
come into rivalry in the Pacific Northwest was a competitor not by any manner 
of means to be despised or underestimated, and in it John Jacob Astor was 
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meeting a foeman worthy in all respects of his steel. In 1793 one of the part- 
ners, Alexander McKenzie, as previously related, had reached the Pacific 
Ocean overland and in so doing had opened up a whole Pandora’s box of 
possibilities and potentialities. These possibilities he had enthusiastically set forth 
in a book that he had published detailing the full story of his travels and ad- 
ventures, and which had attracted the attention of President Thomas Jefferson. 
But these ideas had appealed to many other persons besides the American 
President and they certainly were not lost upon the British and Canadian 
contemporaries of McKenzie. Indeed among the latter there seems to have 
been a distinct feeling of pique and of jealousy and a determination to do 
something that McKenzie had not done, to carry his exploits one step farther, 
and to put his ideas into performance, to implement the suggestions that he 
had advanced. His colleagues in the North West Company not only envisioned 
complete British domination of the North American fur trade but also several 
ways in which it could be connected up with the trade of China and of the 
Far East as well. ; 

Whatever one may think of the personalities of the men who headed the 
North West Company, candor compels the honest admission that judged by 
almost any standard they were astute and practical men of business, men who 
always had an eye to the main chance. The potentialities of McKenzfe’s 
journeys were not lost upon them especially in view of the fact that he had 
described with an astonishing fullness of detail the fur resources of the regions 
through which his travels had taken him. In pursuance of the plan to fully 
exploit these resources, as well as any others that might subsequently be dis- 
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covered, Duncan McGillivray, a nephew of the indomitable Simon McTavish, 
in the year 1795 had built Fort Augusta on the Sturgeon River in the present 
province of Alberta, and four years later established Rocky Mountain House. 
This post, destined to be one of the most famous in the history of the fur 
trade, was built on the North Saskatchewan River a short distance above the 
place where the Clearwater enters the main stream. These were designed 
primarily as springboards, as “jumping off places” and it was from them that 
the penetration—and it was hoped, the ultimate conquest—of the Pacific North- 
west would be undertaken. The next year, 1800, the partners decided to send 
someone across the Rocky Mountains and it was in the furtherance of this 
plan that the great surveyor and explorer, David Thompson, in that same 
year, established his headquarters at Rocky Mountain House. 

David Thompson, who has been called “one of the most remarkable 
characters connected with the history of the northwest and one of the least 
known,” was born in Westminster, England, on the thirtieth of April, 1770. 
Of Welsh descent he came from an impoverished and underprivileged family 
and made his way to a position of eminence and respect solely by his own 
efforts. He received an education as a charity scholar, one that was apparently 
strong in mathematics and geography, and in 1784, to relieve the burden 
upon the community, was bound as an apprentice to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, to serve until he reached the age of twenty-one. He was first 
assigned to Fort Churchill, which had been constructed to replace Fort 
Prince of Wales, and whose commanding officer was Samuel Hearne. Fol- 
lowing the expiration of his term of apprenticeship, he served two consecu- 
tive three-year terms under contract with the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
on the twenty-third of May, 1797, after considerable hesitation, left their 
employ in preference for that of the North West Company. The year 1800 
found him at Rocky Mountain House, with his great career as an explorer 
and surveyor ahead of him." 

Nor was the North West Company idle on other fronts, nor lacking 
in the services of other men. In 1805 they constructed Fort McLeod on 
McLeod’s Lake in the district that was then known as New Caledonia but 
which is today northern British Columbia. This was due largely to the 
activities of Simon Fraser, an ambitious and industrious newcomer who had 
been added to the Company as a result of its absorption of a smaller rival 
concern. In the years following Fraser was to establish many other posts in 
this northern region, and in 1808 to descend the Fraser River to the sea in 
the mistaken belief that he was on the Columbia. 

It was apparently the news of the return of the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion that stirred the North West Company once more to energetic action 
in the region south of New Caledonia, the region which later was to be 
known as the Columbia Department. In 1807 David Thompson discovered 
Howse Pass through the formidable rampart of the Rocky Mountains, and 
crossed over on to the headwaters of both the Columbia and the Kootenai 
rivers, which, as previously pointed out, take their rise only a few miles 
from each other but flow in opposite directions and in so doing nearly en- 
circle the Selkirk Mountains. A short distance to the south of Lake Winder- 
mere, in present British Columbia, he began the construction of a fort to 
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which he gave the name of Kootenay House and which has the undoubted 
distinction of being the first permanent structure to be built by a white man 
in the entire drainage area of the Columbia River. 

The next year while Simon Fraser was making his arduous and dangerous 
journey down the river which still bears his name, Thompson embarked on 
the upper reaches of the Kootenai River and made his way down that stream 
to Kootenai Falls, in the near vicinity of the present town of Libby, Montana. 
Although he was here early in May, it was not until late October that his 
lieutenant, Finan McDonald arrived and began the construction of a fort to 
which, with a characteristic lack of originality or imagination, he gave the 
name of Kootenay House. Thus the North West Company had two posts 
in the same general area with identically the same names. During the next 
year Thompson built Kullyspell House on the eastern shore of Lake Pend 
d’Oreille, not far from the present town of Hope, Idaho, and also established 
Flathead House near Thompson’s Falls on the Clark’s Fork of the Columbia 
River. The next year Finan McDonald built Spokane House, a few miles 
from the site of the present metropolis of that name. 

If David Thompson had as his ultimate goal the establishment of a fort 
or trading post at the mouth of the Columbia River, the question arises as 
to why he did not proceed toward it with greater speed and celerity. The 
answer is probably to be found in the fact that he was nothing if not 
thorough in everything he did, and that he believed in consolidating every 
position as he advanced. As he may possibly have viewed the situation, control 
of the mouth of the river would be almost worthless unless strong interior 
posts had already been established. Also he may have discounted the ability 
of the Americans to move as rapidly as Astor did, and to reach the mouth 
of the river when they did. Although the North West Company was fully 
cognizant of all Astor’s plans since he had offered them a share in the enter- 
prise only to have the offer rejected, we cannot be certain as to how much of 
this David Thompson actually knew. In those days the news travelled slowly 
and often somewhat erratically, and it may very well be that Thompson 
did not know how close Astor’s plans were to fulfillment until it was too 
late. There were several occasions when he could have proceeded must faster 
than he did but he apparently saw no great need for haste. Then in 1811 
the sudden hostility of the irascible and unpredictable Blackfeet brought about 
the closing of Howse Pass, but resulted in the discovery of another and 
better route through the Rocky Mountains, only fifty miles to the north. 
Athabasca Pass became the great route between east and west all during 
the fur trading period. It remained the great route of travel until well after 
the coming of the railroad. Although he had probably heard reports of their 
presence at the mouth of the stream much earlier, it was not until the fifteenth 
of July, 1811, that Thompson arrived at Astoria to discover that he was 
too late, that the Americans had arrived there ahead of him, and were now 
apparently fully determined to contest the possession of the entire Oregon 
country with the British. 

But the partners of the North West Company were by no means reluctant 
to accept the challenge of the Americans and they immediately picked up 
the gauge of battle which the Pacific Fur Company had thrown down. If 
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they suffered from some disadvantage in the matter of transportation, of 
having to carry their supplies and trade goods across a wide expanse of terri- 
tory by means of land transportation—the distance from Montreal to the 
posts of New Caledonia and the Columbia Department was well over four 
thousand miles, all of which had to be covered by canoe and pack horse— 
they had the advantage in that they were much better organized and moré 
experienced. Astor’s company suffered from the disadvantage that it was too 
new, many of the members were untried and had not yet acquired the skill 
and experience that was necessary for the work that had to be performed, 
and they had not had the time to become fully accustomed to working with 
one another. The early months at Astoria had been somewhat in the nature 
of a “shake-down cruise” in which they became acquainted with the duties 
that they were expected to perform. Also the Astorians had suffered almost 
irreparable damage in the hardships experienced by Wilson Price Hunt’s over- 
land party which had the effect of discouraging the men, and in the loss 
of the Tonquin which had deprived them of badly needed supplies. 

Competition between the two companies was fierce and bitter although 
waged with that outward urbanity of personal deportment that generally 
characterized the relations of two groups of white men in their dealings 
with one another in the midst of a much larger native and savage population. 
(There was little or none of the savagery of competition which characterized 
the rivalry of the North West Company with the Hudson’s Bay Company 
in the region east of the Rocky Mountains in the years just before the merger 
of the two concerns.) That the Americans could bring in their supplies by the 
relatively inexpensive sea route gave them an advantage which they apparently 
failed to exploit to the fullest possible extent. Even down to the final sur- 
render of the American posts, the representatives of the North West Company 
were perennially short on supplies and compelled to borrow—often at rather 
inappropriate and embarassing times—from the much better supplied Americans. 
But the British were slowly but surely improving their organizational proce- 
dures, and were beginning to gain an ascendency when the arrival of the news 
of the outbreak of the War of 1812 gave them an advantage which the more 
realistic members on both sides immediately perceived to be overwhelming. 

As soon as the partners of the North West Company in the east knew 
that war had actually been declared, they made plans to seize or to destroy 
the American settlement at Astoria. They asked for British naval aid and ships 
of the Royal Navy were ordered almost immediately to the mouth of the 
Columbia. This was in contrast to the American attitude which was unable to 
furnish Astor with any assistance or protection and upon occasion did not even 
answer his communications. 

During the summer of 1812 the partners of the Pacific Fur Company had 
decided to make an attempt to open up the trade of the Snake River country 
and especially that of the Nez Perce Indians. Later in the fall Donald McKenzie 
had been dispatched upstream for the purpose of making a beginning in that 
trade. During the winter he made a visit to Fort Spokane and there learned 
from John George McTavish, who had just arrived from the east, of the out- 
break of war between the United States and Great Britain. He had also been 
told that the North West Company was determined to seize the American 
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post at the mouth of the Columbia. Fully cognizant of the vulnerability of 
Astoria to attack from the sea, McKenzie had hastened downstream to carry 
the news to McDougal, arriving there on the fifteenth of January, 1813. On 
the eleventh of April, McTavish himself came down to Astoria and entered 
into negotiations for its sale and transfer to the British company. There was 
disagreement among the Americans as to the proper course of action to be 
followed, but it was finally agreed that if no relief had arrived before the 
first of June, 1814, all shore property, goods, supplies and furs would be 
sold to the North West Company provided that the latter were still willing to 
buy. This was intended to be merely a preliminary arrangement and as such was 
acquiesced in by McTavish. On the sth of July, after spending nearly three months 
at Astoria, McTavish took his departure and was accompanied upstream by 
the out-bound brigades of the Pacific Fur Company who were returning to 
the posts in the interior. 

On the twentieth of August, Mr. Hunt arrived in the Albatross and while 
he was not in agreement with the decision made by the other partners he had 
no alternative to suggest so was obliged to concur. After a stay of less than a, 
week the ship, which was under charter to another party, left the river, Hunt 
returning to the Hawaiian Islands, where he chartered another ship, the Pedlar, 
and placed her under the command of the captain of the wrecked Lark, intending 
to go to Astoria and remove the supplies and other property of the Pacific Fur 
Company. 

On the seventh of October, McTavish was back at Astoria, this time with 
the news that British warships were on their way to the northwest coast. Since 
McDougal had been given discretionary authority to make a cash sale to the 
North West Company if the situation seemed to warrant it, he now suggested 
the sale of all of the company’s assets on the coast at cost; the skins that had 
been collected were to be sold at current London rates less the cost of trans- 
portation and of sale. McTavish was not too anxious to accept for he knew 
that almost any day might witness the arrival of a British warship and the re- 
sultant capture of the American establishment. Finally after considerable hag- 
gling and a display of force by the Americans, he accepted McDougal’s offer. 
On the sixteenth of October the contract was officially signed, although it was 
not until the twelfth of November that the North West Company came into 
formal possession of the post. 

On the thirtieth of the month the British sloop of war Raccoon of twenty- 
six guns, and under the command of Captain William Black, finally arrived ‘at 
Astoria, and anchored in Baker’s Bay. All during the voyage the officers had 
been congratulating themselves on the prize money that they expected to win, 
and were now disappointed in finding nothing to capture since the Union Jack 
was flying over the former American fort. Somewhat disappointed in his ex- 
pectations the British captain gave vent to his feelings by declaring that with 
only a four-pound gun he could have battered the so-called fort into sub- 
mission within less than two hours. On the twelfth of December, Captain Black 
landed with a considerable force of sailors and marines and went through the 
formal ceremony of taking possession of the region for the British Crown, 
and renaming the post Fort George. That the North West Company had been 
planning well ahead is evidenced by the fact that one of the partners, Donald 
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McTavish, had been a passenger on the Raccoon and now landed and took 
over possession and control of the post. The Raccoon spent several weeks in 
the river, while the crew recuperated from their long months at sea. The interval 
was utilized to make a few rather perfunctory surveys at the mouth of the 
stream, and near the end of December sailed on other duty. 

In February, 1814, Wilson Price Hunt in the ship Pedlar arrived back 
at Astoria and found it in the possession of the British. Intending to remove 
the supplies and other property of the Pacific Fur Company there was nothing 
for him to do but offer passage to such Americans as had not already entered 
the service of the North West Company. He sailed for New York shortly 
before the arrival of the North West supply ship in April, taking with him 
one or two of the partners and several clerks who preferred to return by 
sea rather than make the long journey overland. However, most of the As- 
torians, including Donald McKenzie, who had never forgiven nor forgotten 
the fact that Hunt had been placed over him at the beginning of the expedi- 
tion, David Stuart and several others, preferred to travel by land and left 
with the express for Montreal on the fourth of April. Remaining in the country 
and in the service of the Canadians were Duncan McDougal, Ross Cox, and 
Alexander Ross. Thus the business of the Pacific Fur Company came to an 
end, and the British were left in at least temporary possession of the entire 
Oregon country. After all deductions had been made, Mr. Astor received about 
forty thousand dollars in compensation for the loss of the post although the 
value of the goods turned over to the British alone was at least one hundred 
thousand dollars and Astor himself put their value at more than twice that 
amount. Since that time there has been considerable controversy as to whether 
everything was done to save the post that might have been done, and there 
has been considerable speculation as to what might have happened had things 
been different. Perhaps the best judgment is that of Hiram Chittenden who wrote: 


“there was not a could-have-been in the whole transaction that did not 
turn out adversely, and wherever the element of chance entered it ran 
uniformly one way. The great purpose of the enterprise, the skill with 
which it was planned, the far-reaching relation which it bore to the United 


States, and the loss of life and property to carry it out, were worthy 
of a better fate.’ 
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CHAPTER IX 


Joint Occupation 


HE WAR OF 1812, as far as the United States was concerned, had 
been brought about by a multiplicity of causes, concerning the rela- 
tive importance of which there is still little or no agreement among 
historians and students of the conflict. Whether the desire of the 

American people for further expansion and to add Canada to the Union'— 
thus rounding out the program begun by the purchase of Louisiana—was the 
real cause, and the British violations of neutral rights merely the occasion or 
excuse, or whether the latter was the real cause of the conflict, and the former 
merely a pedantic afterthought, it still a subject of considerable controversy 
and debate. It was, moreover, a peculiar war in many respects. England had 
waged it somewhat as a sideshow attraction to the life and death struggle in 
which she had been engaged against the Emperor Napoleon ever since 1804. 
In Great Britain the American War was regarded as a waste of time and re- 
sources, and was extremely unpopular among practically all classes of British 
society. Not only that, it was more than unpopular among the continental 
allies of Great Britain, who rightly felt that it diverted attention from the 
critical struggle against the French Emperor. The Americans were also far 
from enthusiastic about the war, and this lack of enthusiasm, in New England 
particularly, amounted almost to sedition and to secession. It was a peculiar 
war in many respects since both England and the United States had maintained 
at least a show of diplomatic representation in the capital of the other throughout 
the conflict and attempts to bring about a settlement of the points at issue 
had gone on intermittently during all of the months that the war was being fought. 

If the American war was unpopular in England because it distracted British 
attention from the more important European struggle, it was even more un- 
popular and disturbing to England’s Russian ally, since it kept American mer- 
chant ships from engaging in the trade of the Baltic Sea, a trade that was almost 
vital to the economy of Russia. Alexander I, Tsar of all the Russias, might 
be somewhat mercurial and uncertain in his own actions, but he could not 
view with any satisfaction such traits on the part of others, especially when 
that other happened to be an ally against a common foe, and he seems to have 
regarded such attention as the British did give to the War of 1812 as being 
little short of treasonable to the other members of the coalition against Napoleon. 
Accordingly on the third day of September, 1812, and only a day before the 
entry of the French troops into the city of Moscow, the tsar sounded the 
American representative in Russia, Mr. John Quincy Adams, as to the attitude 
of the United States toward an offer of mediation. Mr. Adams was a first- 
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class diplomat, one of the greatest in American history, and while he had no 
specific instructions on the point that the tsar had raised—a fact that he freely 
admitted—he answered that he believed that his country would view such an 
offer favorably. His attitude was simply that since even the idea of war was 
abhorrent to the peoples of a democracy, the gauge of battle was taken up 
only as a result of the most extreme provocation, and in this instance to accept 
the Russian offer would be to place the onus of continuing the war—if it had 
to be placed—on the shoulders of the British. In view of the favorable reaction 
of the American diplomatic representative to the proposal, the tsar now pro- 
ceeded to put forward a formal offer of mediation. Apparently acting on the 
assumption that the British would be as anxious as he was to conclude 
peace, President Madison accepted the offer as quickly as it was put forth, 
and named a peace commission consisting of John Quincy Adams, Albert Galla- 
tin and James Bayard to represent the United States in the negotiations. But 
he acted too precipitately and without knowledge of the British answer to the 
tsar’s suggestion, for in the meantime Great Britain had rejected the principle 
of mediation on the ground that the principal subject involved, that of the 
impressment of American seamen, was, in a certain sense, a domestic quarrel 
and therefore one that was not susceptible of settlement by the mediation 
of a foreign power. On the first of September of the next year and after the 
appointed American commissioners had already arrived in Russia, the tsar re- 
newed his offer of mediation. This time Madison was not so precipitate but 
again the British reply was a flat declination. While polite it was emphatic 
but this time they went further and offered to treat directly with the Ameri- 
cans. This was much more to the liking of the American commissioners than 
was the proposal advanced by the tsar. True to American principles of neutrality 
and isolation, and with vivid memories of the way in which European rivalries 
and ambitions had almost wrecked the peace conference in Paris which ended 
the War for American Independence, they felt that the farther they could re- 
move their negotiations from the tangled web of European diplomacy, the 
better off they, and the principles for which they stood, would be. (This 
feeling was particularly strong with Mr. Adams whose father had been one 
of the negotiators of the Peace of Paris and who retained a vivid remembrance 
of some of the international intrigues which had accompanied that bit of 
treaty making.) So the Americans acceded to the British suggestion with what 
might almost have seemed undue alacrity and haste. President Madison not 
only approved of the action but took advantage of the opportunity that it 
afforded him to add two more members to the peace delegation. These were 
Henry Clay, of Kentucky, one of the most ardent of all the “war hawks,” 
as the advocates of American expansion were called, and known to his devoted 
followers as “Light Horse Harry,” and Mr. Jonathan Russell, who had been 
the American chargé d’affaires in London at the outbreak of the war. 

The commissioners met for the first time in the city of Ghent? on the 
eighth of August, 1814. This Belgian city had been selected principally for the 
very simple reason that it was located in a neutral country, but since it was 
occupied by British troops and was one hundred per cent under the control 
of the British government, the negotiations might just as appropriately have 
been conducted in London. The American delegation was one of the ablest— 
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if not the ablest—that this country has ever sent to such a conference either 
before or since. With the exception of Mr. Russell, who himself had unique 
talents that made him almost invaluable, all of the members were of the first 
rank. In fact one of the principal handicaps under which the Americans labored 
was the brilliancy of their individual members, a fact which often made team 
play difficult if not impossible. Indeed the principal task of Mr. Gallatin at 
Ghent seems to have been that of preserving peace between the rival ambitions 
of his fellow members, since both Clay and Adams had presidential ambitions. 
Mr. Gallatin, being of Swiss birth, did not labor under any such handicap, and 
therefore could act in accordance with what he deemed the best interests of 
the country that had adopted him, without having to pay too much attention 
to the effect of those actions upon his personal political fortunes. 

Alongside of ‘their American rivals, the British plenipotentiaries were 
mediocre and undistinguished. They were Lord Gambier, Henry Goulburn, and 
William Adams. Their mediocrity, which was simply that of the ordinary 
public servant without sufficient imagination to rise above the commonplace, 
was not as much of a factor as it might otherwise have been, since in the final 
analysis they were merely glorified errand boys, who followed the instructions 
that they received from the British leaders, who were engaged in rebuilding and 
reconstructing Europe after the long interlude—which had some of the aspects 
of twin tornadoes—of the French Revolution and the wars of Napoleon. The 
British first team was busily engaged at the Congress of Vienna, and the nego- 
tiations at Ghent were entrusted to a group of second-rate politicians who 
merely acted in accordance with the orders received from the principal theatre 
of negotiations. In the final analysis this was not too serious a matter since 
the terms of the settlement of peace were to be dictated by circumstances, by 
the exigencies of the European and world political situations, and the military 
and naval situation in America, more than it was by any skill, or the lack of 
skill, on the part of the negotiators. But the British did, to a certain extent, 
contribute to their own failure to achieve as they might have from the nego- 
tiations, since with communication slow and uncertain, the supervision from 
Vienna was not too effective, and it could not prevent the second string at 
Ghent from making mistakes which could not be easily rectified, and which 
more astute diplomats would not have made under any circumstances. 

The original demands of both belligerents were quite unrealistic, in view 
of the existing situation; moreover, they were completely unrealizable since each 
nation demanded what it knew the other could not possibly grant under any cir- 
cumstances other than those of complete and overwhelming defeat. No agree- 
ment on the practice of impressment was possible; none was really necessary 
since the termination of the war in Europe had removed all necessity for the 
practice. Nor could the British agree to accept the American interpretation of 
the rights of neutrals. On their part the Americans could not be expected to 
agree to the creation of an Indian buffer state along our northern boundary, 
and the British negotiators were worse than stupid to have put themselves in 
the very untenable position by demanding it in the first place. Nor could the 
Americans ever agree to any outright surrender or cession of American terri- 
tory, and more astute British diplomats would have been aware of this fact 
before tripping over it. 
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At the time the negotiators were meeting in Ghent several military and 
naval expeditions were en route to America. These had been organized when 
the termination of hostilities in Europe freed large numbers of British troops 
for service in the western hemisphere. So the British negotiators temporized and 
delayed proceedings, obviously playing for time since they expected that they 
would be receiving good news from America, news of glorious British vic- 
tories over the Americans. In their opinion time was running in their favor, 
there was no necessity for hurrying matters at all. Accordingly they sought 
to delay all decisions as much as possible. But this strategy backfired since the 
expected glorious news of British victories in America failed to arrive; in its 
stead there was news of death, disaster, and defeat. Not only did the British 
expeditions fail to win the expected victories against the Americans but the 
European picture steadily worsened and turned sour. World peace had been 
the worshipped idol of the millions of Europe but the idol proved to have feet 
of clay and the statesmen of the continent came face to face with the realization 
of the fact that a war can create more problems than it solves, and that the 
attainment of peace does not necessarily mean the realization of Utopia. The 
trouble was that the victorious allies in the war against Napoleon had been too 
victorious, and with the Corsican safely exiled to Elba, began to bicker and 
quarrel among themselves over the questions of just how the spoils of victory 
were to be divided. The slippery and astute French diplomat, Talleyrand, with 
his doctrine of “legitimacy,” namely that the legitimate Bourbon rulers of 
France should not be made to suffer because of the acts of a usurper who had 
come to power as the intellectual and political heir of a revolutionary move- 
ment, introduced further discord into the European concert of powers, a con- 
cert that was already becoming notorious for the lack of harmony that existed. 

The French people were experiencing the blessings of peace for almost the 
first time in nearly a quarter of a century but they were also experiencing the 
economic depression that so often accompanies the shift from a wartime to a 
peacetime economy. Depression and the Bourbons were not comparable to pros- 
perity and Napoleon and the French citizenry were beginning to do much more 
than grumble, and to such an extent that once more the threat of a French 
Revolution hung as an ominous possibility over Europe. Furthermore, the 
military advisers to the British government spoke in astronomical terms—in the 
language of that day and age—when they estimated the cost of conquering the 
United States, taking into consideration all of the problems of distance and 
terrain. The British leaders were simply unwilling to continue the American 
war at such a cost when peace was so readily at hand. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that it was the anarcliial condition of affairs in Europe, plus the 
almost certainty of a renewal of the Napoleonic conflict, that made the British 
leaders determine to bring the war with America to a close on almost any 
terms. Here is at least one case in which the entanglements of European politics 
worked to the definite advantage of the Americans. 

The only part of the treaty which concerned minutely the future State 
of Washington was that relating to the status of territory conquered or occupied 
during the war. The British had at first insisted on peace on the basis of the 
doctrine of uti possedetic, or keep what you hold, but now came around 
to an agreement on the basis of the status quo ante bellum, or the conditions 
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which existed before the war, and a mutual restoration of conquered territory. 
The American commissioners had been instructed not to agree to the cession 
of any territory at the mouth of the Columbia River, and had succeeded in 
carrying their point. As a result Article I of the Treaty of Ghent had provided: 


.... All territory, places and possessions whatsoever, taken by either 
party from the other during the War, or which may be taken after the 
signing of this treaty, excepting only the Islands, hereinafter mentioned, 
shall be restored without delay. 


The exception referred to some islands in Passamaquoddy Bay which were to 
remain temporarily in possession of whichever power held them at the time of 
ratification of the treaty, and their final disposition was to be the subject of 
further negotiations between the two countries. 

The inclusion of the word “places” meant among other things that the 
post of Astoria at the mouth of the Columbia River was to be restored to the 
United States, and in October, 1817, the sloop of war Ontario, of five hundred 
and ninety-five tons burden, with twenty guns, and a crew of more than one 
hundred and fifty officers and men, was ordered to proceed to the northwest 
coast and there make an assertion of American sovereignty.’ In command of the 
Ontario was Captain James Biddle’, a member of a distinguished American 
family, who had already won an illustrious reputation in naval circles. With 
him went John Bartow Prevost of the American diplomatic and consular service, 
who was to be the official commissioner authorized to receive the formal sur- 
render and restoration of Astoria from the British. Due to some official bungling 
somewhere, the expedition sailed from New York without any formal notification 
having been given to the British government of its destination or purpose.’ 

The British were by no means unaware of what was happening for on the 
seventeenth of November, the English minister in Washington, who seems to 
have entertained a marked dislike for Americans in general, had written to 
Lord Castlereagh acquainting him with the fact that many rumors were in 
circulation in both official and unofficial circles to the effect that the Ontario 
had sailed for the South Pacific, and also for the mouth of the Columbia River. 
Mr. Bagot, the English minister, also told his chief that despite strict inquiry 
he had been unable to learn positively whether or not the reports were correct, 
but that he was of the opinion that they were to be taken seriously, and stated 
his opinion that the representatives of the North West Company should be 
informed, and warned to be on their guard since there was always the distinct 
possibility that the Americans would attempt to reestablish their fur trading 
posts in the Oregon country. 

The North West Company did not need to be alerted since Simon Mc- 
Gillivray, who was in New York, had heard the same rumors that had come 
to the attention of the British minister in Washington. On the fifteenth of 
November he took the liberty of writing to Mr. Bagot telling him of what he 
had heard, and adding that he had been reliably informed that one purpose 
of the Ontario’s cruise was to seize or to destroy the establishment of the 
North West Company on the Columbia River. He wrote that he had no idea 
of the pretext that would be used for such an action but ventured to suggest 
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that the Americans would base it upon a recent act of their Congress prohibiting 
foreigners from engaging in the Indian trade within the continental limits of the 
United States, but asserted that the United States had no such claim to the 
region around the mouth of the Columbia River. 

Mr. Bagot, as a conscientious representative of His Britannic Majesty, 
immediately made inquiry of John Quincy Adams, now the American Secretary 
of State. According to the British report, Secretary Adams seemed somewhat 
embarrassed at this request for information but admitted that the Ontario 
had been dispatched to the northwest coast, and volunteered the additional 
information that it had not been given “any orders either to destroy or disturb 
the trade of the North West Company.’® Adams also told the British minister 
that he understood that the settlement at Astoria had been broken up and 
destroyed during the recent period of hostilities, and that since there was no 
one there to make restitution of the post under the provisions of the Treaty 
of Ghent, the American sloop had been dispatched to reestablish the American 
settlement. 

Mr. Bagot insisted in a note to Mr. Adams that the American establishment 
at Astoria had not been captured by the British during the war within the usual 
meaning of that term, but had rather been abandoned by the Americans and 
for that reason “no claim for the restitution of the post” could be “grounded 
upon the first article of the Treaty of Ghent... .”” But in this contention 
his own government refused to support him, for Lord Castlereagh wrote that 
the British government “without, however” admitting the right of that govern- 
ment [the United States] to the possession in question, “nevertheless would not 
contest with the American government the point of possession as it stood 
in the Columbia River at the moment of the rupture.” The British government 
was thus willing to restore the trading establishment at Astoria to the Americans 
but they would not concede for a moment the validity of the American claim 
to sovereignty at the mouth of the Columbia. Of this determination of his 
government, Mr. Bagot notified Secretary Adams. 

On the second of June, Bagot notified Lord Castlereagh that he had in- 
formed the American Secretary of State of the acquiescence of the British 
government in American reoccupation of the post on the Columbia River. He 
declared that Mr. Adams had told him that the United States attached little 
value or importance to the post and that the orders to the Ontario had been 
given before he [Adams] became Secretary of State, but that her captain had 
been specifically instructed not to commit any acts of hostility or force in the 
region. Mr. Bagot then added that he and the American secretary were alike in 
their opinion that the question of contiguous boundaries should be settled 
as speedily as possible. 

In the latter part of January, 1818, the Ontario arrived at Valparaiso. Here 
for some reason Mr. Prevost left the ship. He may have learned in some way 
that the British had not been informed of the coming of the expedition, and 
that there was no one at Astoria with authority to turn over the establishment 
to him. Or it may have been simply that he and Captain Biddle did not agree 
and that he felt it would serve no useful purpose for him to continue longer 
with the expedition. In any event he left the Ontario, bag and baggage, and 
went to Santiago, visiting the headquarters of General San Martin, the South 
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American revolutionary leader, on the way, while the Ontario went on to the 
Columbia River without him. 

On the nineteenth of April, 1818, the Ontario arrived and anchored off 
present Peacock Spit, at the mouth of the Columbia, remaining some distance 
out to sea and off the bar, a cautious action for which her commander has 
been commended since it was held to be a distinctive mark of a good naval 
commander to be unwilling to unnecessarily risk the safety of his ship on a 
distant and unknown shore, where he was a long way from a shipyard and 
the other facilities necessary for repair. Leaving the sloop at anchor, a party 
of more than fifty officers and men in the vessel’s two cutters and the jolly 
boat “set off for the river for the purpose of taking possession of the country 
that bounds it, in the name of our country.” They landed on the coast inside 
of Cape Disappointment, the heavy seas, reefs and a pounding surf having pre- 
vented them from landing outside the cape. Here they proceeded with all due 
formality to take possession of the region for the United States. This cere- 
mony consisted, according to one of those who participated in it, of nailing 
“up a piece of lead to a tree, on which was inscribed an account of what 
we had done,” giving three cheers and drinking success to the enterprise. Ap- 
parently ground was also broken in that at least a shovelful of earth was turned 
up and a display made of the American colors. The Ontario, which was close 
enough inshore to be able to see what was going on ashore, also fired a salute 
at the appropriate moment. The place at which this act of taking possession 
occurred has been identified as the shore of Baker’s Bay and probably not very 
far distant from the site of old Fort Canby. 

From that point Captain Biddle with his three boats proceeded up the 
north bank of the river to Chinook Point, where the captain made a formal 
call on Concomly, the one-eyed chief of the Chinook tribe, who was easily 
the most important personage in the area. Following this, they crossed the 
river to the site of Fort George on the southern or Oregon bank, arriving 
there at about three o’clock in the afternoon. 

Mr. James Keith, a Scot who was in charge of the North West Company’s 
establishment, had learned of the coming of the American warship from the 
Levant, a Boston vessel, which had brought out a part of the annual supply 
for Fort George. Since he had been of the opinion that the report was based 
largely on conjecture and surmise, and perhaps colored somewhat by the sym- 
pathies of its American crew, he had not taken it too seriously and as a result 
had been considerably surprised when the report of the appearance of the 
Ontario off the mouth of the river had been brought to him. 

Lieutenant J. H. Aulick, who was in command of the second cutter, con- 
fessed his mortification at seeing the British flag flying over the post, and of 
being aware from the instructions that there was nothing that Captain Biddle 
could do about it since he was not authorized to haul it down and replace it 
with the American colors. After Captain Biddle had paid his respects to Mr. 
Keith, the captain and the surgeon being apparently the only ones from the 
Ontario to land, the party proceeded downstream to Point George almost half a 
mile away on the southern bank of the river. Mr. Keith reported that the cap- 
tain was “exceedingly social and polite” but also that he was extremely reticent 
about the reasons that had brought him to the Columbia. On Point George 
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they again went through the formal ceremony of taking possession of the region 
in the name of the United States. This was done in order to guard, in so far 
as that was possible, against any later claim that by failing to do so, they had 
in any way impaired the title of the United States to any of the region drained 
by the Columbia River. They also “nailed up a board on one side of which 
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was painted the American coat of arms and on the other an inscription the 
same as that on the plate put up at Cape Disappointment.” This sign seems to 
have read: 


Taken possession of in the name of and on 
the behalf of the 
United States ; 
By Captain James Biddle commanding the 
United States Sloop of War Ontario 
Columbia River, August 1818. 


The tree to which the sign was nailed was said to have been in “a rather 
secluded and infrequented” spot.* The party then apparently returned to 
Chinook Point on the Washington side of the river where they spent the night. 
The next morning they returned to the sloop which promptly weighed anchor 
and sailed away. 

The significance of the visit of the Ontario to Fort George should not be 
overlooked. It apparently proved somewhat disquieting to the officials of the 
North West Company since they had had no official advance notice that such 
a visit was impending, although they knew from officials of the company in the 
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east that the Ontario was en route, and they were accordingly not too sure of 
just what interpretation was to be read into the visit. More important the Ontario 
was the first United States naval vessel ever to visit the region—John Jacob 
Astor had requested naval protection for his fur post at the outbreak of the 
war but a ship had not been sent, possibly because it was felt that none could 
be spared or from the belief that it would not be able to arrive there in time 
to be of any practical assistance. The Navy had not complied with this request 
although later the Essex, under the command of Commodore David Porter, had 
been sent to the Pacific Ocean in order to give protection to the American whaling 
ships in the region, but had apparently given no attention to the northwest 
coast. The sending of the Ontario to the mouth of the Columbia River was in 
reality one of the first official acts that the government of the United States 
had ever performed by way of asserting its title to the Oregon country. With 
the exception of the Lewis and Clark expedition it was the only time that 
the government had shown any official interest in acquiring or asserting title 
to that vast territory lying westward of the Rocky Mountains. 

In the meantime the British government. had dispatched Captain Frederick 
Hickey in the H.M.S. Blossom for the purpose of transferring possession of 
the Columbia River region to the United States. In Santiago, Mr. Prevost learned 
of the presence in the harbor of the British ship and of Captain Hickey’s errand, 
Knowing that the British ship was on her way to the Columbia River to deliver 
the region to the United States he accordingly arranged to take passage aboard 
the Blossom, the original suggestion apparently coming from him rather than 
from the British captain so that he was thus a self-invited guest. The British 
ship entered the Columbia River estuary on the first day of October, 1818, 
and on the sixth of that month possession of the British establishment at Fort 
George was transferred by the British commissioner to Mr. Prevost, who had 
the distinction of being the only American citizen present at the ceremony. 
So well did he carry out his duties that Mr. Keith spoke of the “handsome, 
unassuming, and yet dignified manner in which Mr. Prevost comported himself.’ 
The British flag was hauled down and the colors of the United States raised 
where “they waved in token of possession and sovereignty.” 

In his report of the transaction Mr. Prevost could not resist the temptation 
to send a few well-selected and pointed barbs in the general direction of his 
rival, Captain Biddle. Describing the bay as a spacious one, where a number 
of good anchoring places with a sufficient depth of water existed, he devoted 
especial attention to the fact that it was by no means difficult of entrance. He 
pointed out that a passage of nearly a league in width and with a depth of 
twenty-one feet of water existed across the bar. He probably found consider- 
able delight in mentioning the fact that the Blossom, which carried more guns 
than the Ontario, had encountered a change of wind while in this channel and 
had been compelled to let go her anchor. When the vessel was able to get under 
weigh again she had been compelled to tack and to beat in order to enter 
the harbor and yet had encountered no wWifficulty. Nor had she experienced any 
difficulty later in making her way out of the harbor. Prevost ventured the 
shrewd suggestion that the reports of great difficulty encountered in crossing 
the Columbia River bar had been deliberately circulated by those persons 
who had a commercial interest in the region, and who were doing so in the 
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hope of discouraging as far as possible any and all future competition. In this 
report Mr. Prevost mentioned that the post would continue to be occupied 
and administered by the agents of the British North West Company, but 
under the American flag until such time as it should “please the President 
to give orders for their removal.” This order never came and the North West 
Company continued to occupy the post at Fort George until the merger of 
that company with the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1821, a merger which intro- 
duced a new factor into the international struggle for possession of the Oregon 
country. . 
Despite the conclusion of the Treaty of Ghent and the official ending of 
the war in Europe which made further discussion of such subjects as impress- 
ment and the rights of neutrals largely academic, many other controversies re- 
mained to vex and complicate the relations between Great Britain and the 
United States. Most of these concerned boundaries and the problem of the 
frontier. One reassuring gesture—reassuring to both sides and destined to be 
of an importance far beyond its rather limited immediate effect—was the con- 
clusion in 1817 of the Rush-Bagot Agreement for the demilitarization of the 
Great Lakes. This agreement concluded between Mr. Richard Rush, the Acting 
Secretary of State, and Sir Charles Bagot, the British Minister in Washington, 
provided for mutual disarmament on the Great Lakes and on Lake Champlain. 
Although believed by a good many people to have provided for the non-fortifi- 
cation of the entire frontier line between the United States and Canada, such 
was far from being the case. As far as the Rush-Bagot agreement is concerned 
the boundary line between the two countries could bristle with a solid line of 
fortifications on both sides since the agreement is concerned only with the 
Jakes. Although at times subjected to considerable strain—the United States gov- 
ernment at one time gave notice of its intention to terminate the agree- 
ment—it is still in force and has undoubtedly set a valuable precedent for 
land disarmament although not at all concerned with that subject. The result 
is that although the boundary between the United States and Canada, while 
one of the poorest in the world from the standpoint of theory since it is not 
a natural boundary—it is an artificial and rather arbitrary line for the most part, 
reinforced by only a few salient geographical features—it has proved to be one 
of the best in the world from the standpoint of maintaining peace between 
the two neighboring nations. It is entirely unfortified—a factor which is much 
stronger than any treaty, written or unwritten, since it rests entirely on the 
will to peace of the two great sovereign peoples concerned. It is an exceedingly 
strong argument for the contention that the most important ingredient for 
the maintenance of peace between nations or groups of nations, is a sincere 
desire for peace on the part of those who are most intimately concerned. 
Another perplexing question was as to precisely where the boundary line 
between the United States and Canada should be drawn. This had been a 
persistent and perennial problem ever since the attainment of American Indepen- 
dence and had become even more pressing since the acquisition of the Louisiana 
Territory by the United States. Even as late as the negotiations following the 
War of 1812 the British commissioners had refused to discuss the boundary 
line west of the Lake of the Woods lest in so doing they recognize American 
title to the region. But after the end of the Napoleonic struggle in Europe and 
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the definite return to peace, this reluctance largely disappeared, and the British 
and Americans opened negotiations on the subject, along with a good many other 
matters, negotiations which were to culminate in the Treaty of 1818. 

In these discussions Albert Gallatin and Richard Rush represented the United 
States and they proposed to extend the boundary line westward along the forty- 
ninth parallel from the Lake of the Woods to the Pacific Ocean. To this the 
British commissioners, Frederick Robinson and Henry Goulburn, demurred. 
It was the same year, 1818, that had witnessed the surrender of Fort George, or 
Astoria, to the Americans, but the British were not willing to concede a 
surrender of their territorial claim to the region of the Columbia, and they 
were highly critical of the way in which the surrender of the post there had 
been managed. They were also unwilling to abandon their claim to the whole 
of the Pacific Northwest without making a further effort at its retention. On 
their part, and acting apparently on the theory that the more they claimed in 
the beginning, the more they would have in the end, the British now proposed 
to fix the northern boundary by running a line from the Lake of the Woods 
down to the Mississippi River and allowing the navigation of that stream to be 
open to the citizens of both countries from its source to its confluence with 
the Gulf of Mexico. The reaction of the American commissioners to this scheme 
may easily be imagined, and to say that they balked is to state the case far 
too mildly. The British then suggested that the line of forty-nine degree north 
latitude be carried westward to where the line intersected the Columbia River 
and then down that stream to the ocean. To this the American commissioners 
refused to agree, since they believed that the British had little real claim to any 
validity whatever to the region south of forty-nine. The British then suggested 
that the region lying between the forty-ninth parallel and the Columbia River 
be considered free and open to the trade and commerce of the citizens of both 
nations. This suggestion, which was to provide the basis for the later so-called 
‘Joint occupancy” of the entire Oregon country provided that neither nation 
should assert any claim to exclusive jurisdiction or sovereignty against the sub- 
jects of the other. It would have given the British an equal right and claim with 
the Americans for ultimate possession of the region lying to the west and north 
of the Columbia River. ‘This would have included the whole area of the present 
State of Washington west of the Columbia. But the American commissioners 
recognized this offer for what it was—a territorial trap—and were not slow 
in rejecting it. 

Accordingly, Article III of the Convention of 1818 set the forty-ninth 
parallel of north latitude as the boundary between the United States and Canada 
from the Lake of the Woods to the summit of the Stony or Rocky Mountains. 
Between thosé mountains and the waters of the Pacific Ocean, the lands and 
waters were to be free and open “to the vessels, citizens, and subjects of both 
nations,” for a period of ten years without any prejudice to the rights of either 
nation to the dispute. This article shelved for ten years at least the vexatious 
problem of which country was to control the region to the west of the moun- 
tains. Although this arrangement is generally referred to as “Joint occupation” 
of the region, it was in reality nothing of the kind. It merely left the land 
open to settlements by any one without prejudice to the rights of any one else. 


fan 


But the term “joint occupation” has the sanction of long usage, and since it is a 
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very convenient and somewhat intriguing term, although technically an incor- 
rect one, it has acquired the sanction of long usage. It can be used to describe 
the situation that existed in the Oregon country until the final delimitation of 
the boundary line to the north, a use that is, however, only justified because 
of the lack of a better and more acceptable one.” 

The importance of the settlement can hardly be overestimated. It fixed 
definitely the northern boundary of the Louisiana Purchase and marked the 
boundary between Canada and the United States as far as the crest of the 
Rocky Mountains which was expected by most people of that day and genera- 
tion to be as far as the territorial limits of the United States would ever 
extend. As to the ultimate disposition of “the land beyond the mountains” that 
would be left to time and to the exigencies of fortune. As we can see today— 
with all the advantages of hindsight—time was definitely running in favor of 
the United States. 

The settlement of the boundary line between Canada and the United States 
was only half of the problem that confronted Secretary Adams; a problem that 
promised to be equally, if not more, difficult of solution was that of delimiting 
the boundary between the United States and the Spanish colonies in North 
America, westward to the Pacific. The great difficulty was that the boundaries 
of Louisiana had never been clearly defined either under France or Spain. In 
the days when France owned Louisiana and Spain laid claim to Texas, the 
boundary between the two was never precisely defined. It was a fluid and 
shifting thing and constantly a matter of controversy. At the time of the actual 
purchase of the territory by the United States, this lack of definiteness con- 
cerning the western limits of the region seems to have been regarded as 
something of an asset rather than a liability. It was cynically observed that 
“if an obscurity did not already exist, it might be worth while to create it,” 
and it was suggested that the less definite the boundary the better, since in 
this case the United States would be able to lay claim to a much greater area 
than it would be otherwise. The treaty of cession had read in part: 


. .. the Colony or Province of Louisiana with the same extent that 
it now has in the hands of Spain, and that it had when France possessed it; 
and such as it should be after the Treaties subsequently entered into be- 
tween Spain and other states. 


This was merely the language of Article III of the Treaty of San Ildefonso, 
signed on the first day of October, 1800, by which Spain had retroceded 
Louisiana to France in return for certain concessions on the continent of 
Europe. Then in the language of the Treaty, France ceded to the United 
States: 

.... forever and in full sovereignty the said territory with all its rights 
and appurtenances as fully and in the same manner as they have been ac- 
quired by the French Republic in virtue of the above mentioned Treaty 
concluded with his Catholic Majesty. 


In other words France ceded to the United States what she had acquired from 
Spain, and what she had acquired from Spain was not at all certain. That it 
was the duty, the responsibility, of John Quincy Adams to determine.” 

After the conclusion of the War of 1812, the question of the western 
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boundary of the Louisiana Purchase” became merged with the question of the 
Floridas, owned by Spain and a persistent source of annoyance to the United 
States. When Luis de Onis, the Spanish Minister in Washington, and John 
Quincy Adams began, in 1817, to consider the matter of a boundary settlement 
in earnest, it was obvious that two separate situations had to be considered, 
each complicated by a bewildering complexity of background of discovery 
and exploration, of claims and counter-claims of acts of possession and of 
territorial abandonments. The question of the Floridas was disposed of rather 
easily since it was obvious from almost the beginning of the talks that Spain 
could not maintain law and order there, and that the region would, in the 
hands of Spain, remain a permanent source of irritation and a menace to the 
continuance of good relations with the United States. It was also fairly obvious 
that Spain could not hope to maintain for very long a military contest with the 
United States unless she had the help of some of the other monarchies of 
Europe. It was also obvious that without foreign assistance, Spain could not 
even hope to reconquer her colonies in the western hemisphere. There was no 
guarantee that such assistance would be forthcoming, even though certain of 
these powers were to discourage the revolutionary spirit wherever it might 
appear. The prospect of immediate gain for themselves, that, in return for 
aiding Spain, they might acquire possession of certain of the colonies was 
probably the only inducement that could have been used to tempt to outright 
intervention on behalf of Spain. All of the European countries were tired of 
war; their treasuries exhausted and their populations “bled white,” they were 
alike companions in adversity and in misery, exhausted by almost twenty- 
five years of incessant war, and they needed time to recruit their populations, 
to replenish their treasuries, to stabilize, and to consolidate before again em- 
barking on high military adventure. If it were necessary to again take up the 
sword they felt that it should be because of European causes and in pursuit 
of European interests, and not to advance the colonial ambitions of a power 
as decadent as the Spanish monarchy, especially when that ambition was op- 
posed by an adversary such as the vigorous and ebullient young American 
republic. If war came, the powers were determined that it would be because 
their own national interests were involved, and they were not at all disposed to 
take up the quarrel of another nation, especially when that quarrel was over 
colonies on the other side of the Atlantic Ocean. England was almost Spain’s 
only hope, since that nation also had boundary problems to settle with the 
United States, and there was always the possibility that the two nations might 
be able to make common cause against the “upstart Yankees” and to win a 
fairly substantial territorial settlement for themselves. But the English people 
were even more weary of war than were those of the continent. If they would 
not any longer support a war for the advancement of local Canadian interests, 
they would certainly not begin a war merely to help Spain—long the tradi- 
tional enemy of England—maintain an international disorderly area in the 
western hemisphere and adjacent to American territory. Furthermore the 
statesmen of Great Britain, always the disciples of stern realism, had come to 
the fairly obvious conclusion that in the long run the friendship of the United 
States was much to be preferred over that of Spain, especially where matters 
affecting the western hemisphere were concerned. So it was obvious to any 
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one who had the will to see that Spain would be left to her own devices, that 
whatever action she took would be on her own and that she could not hope 
for any assistance from the other great powers of Europe. So the Spanish 
monarchy made a virtue of necessity and decided on the cession of the Floridas 
to the United States without any further argument as the easiest way to rid 
themselves of a territorial possession that was rapidly becoming more of a 
liability than an asset. There was also the hope that in making a gracious con- 
cession in the matter of Florida they might be able to win an equivalent con- 
cession west of the Mississippi River in return. 


a 


(Courtesy Washington State Historical Society) 


Everett—Steamboats Docked on the Snohomish River in 1892 


Here the purpose of Spain was to keep the United States as far to the 
east of her American possessions as possible, and thus make easier the establish- 
ment of a buffer zone, or a “cordon sanitaire,’ which would keep the ideas of 
freedom, democracy, and equality, as far from the Spanish colonial “heartland” 
as possible. 

Accordingly the Spanish negotiators decided to make their first stand 
along the Sabine River. They suggested that a line be drawn north from 
that stream to where it would intersect the Missouri River and then westward 
to the source of that river. They were, however, prepared to retreat farther 
to the west if such should prove to be necessary. Secretary Adams first sug- 
gested the Rio Grande River, and later the Colorado River of Texas, as being 
a proper boundary on the west for the territory of Louisiana. But to this the 
Spaniards would not agree, and the negiotiations settled down to a series of 
suggestions, of alternatives, and of compromises, in which the final settlement 
was gradually hammered out in all of its intricate details. In these exchanges 
both sides accepted the friendly offices of the French minister in Washington, 
Monsieur de Neuville. Inasmuch as France had formerly owned Louisiana, it 
could logically be presumed that the French Foreign Office would have some 
knowledge of its extent and boundaries. 

In the course of these rather protracted negotiations, Mr. Adams gradu- 
ally gave way on the American claim to Texas, or to any part of it, and ac- 
cepted the line of the Sabine River as the point of beginning. Although he un- 
doubtedly could have had the line of the Colorado River of Texas, had he 
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insisted upon it strenuously enough, he surrendered that in favor of greater 
gains farther to the west, a course of action severely criticized at the time but 
the wisdom of which was to be apparent later. The boundary line as finally de- 
cided upon, began in the Gulf of Mexico, ran along the western bank of the 
Sabine River, the present boundary between the states of Louisiana and Texas 
as far as the thirty-second degree of north latitude. From that point, a straight 
line was to be drawn north to the Red River, then the boundary followed up 
that stream to where it intersected the one hundredth degree of west longitude, 
the one hundredth meridian, then by a direct line north to the Arkansas River, 
and along the south bank of that stream to its source. (It should be noticed that 
the boundary line was along the banks of the rivers, rather than in the center 
of the main channel, as was usually the case, thus putting all of the stream 
within the boundaries of the United States.) From this point a direct line 
was to be drawn either north or south as the circumstances might require— 
it proved to be north—to the forty-second degree of north latitude, andi along 
that westward to the Pacific Ocean. This last as Professor Samuel Flagg Bemis 
has pointed out, amounted almost to a pure stroke of genius on the part of the 
Secretary of State, and is in a very large measure a true indication of the 
stature of John Quincy Adams, as a statesman and a diplomat. North and east 
of the line as laid down, Spain surrendered all of her territorial claims in favor 
of the United States, to the south of that line the United States abandoned any 
claims that she might have in favor of Spain. The trouble was that while Spain 
had some real and substantial claims to the region to the north especially in the 
Oregon country, the United States had no real claim to anything south of the 
line except for Texas. While there is real reason to believe that Louisiana may 
have been extended to the Rio Grande, any claim to anything else south of the 
line was at best shadowy and tenuous, and these, in effect we traded for Spain’s 
very real title to the Oregon country. To California, the United States had no 
pretensions whatsoever, the only real thing that Mr. Adams surrendered was 
our claim to Texas, and our acquiring Spain’s very considerable claim to the 
northwest coast certainly balanced that. In reality, we acquired something for 
which we gave less than an equivalent. 

The action of Mr. Adams in agreeing to a boundary short of the Rio 
Grande was later to be severely criticized. But his course of action in that 
respect could be defended on two grounds: first, that Spain expected a western 
equivalent to balance her surrender of the Floridas, and that we were rounding 
out our territory east of the Mississippi by surrendering a rather shadowy claim 
to the region between the Sabine and the Rio Grande, and secondly, that while 
Adams could probably have had Texas, at least as far as the Colorado, he might 
have had to sacrifice something else farther west, and he apparently felt that 
it was more important to carry our boundary to the Pacific. 

Just how fully the Secretary of State was supported by President Monroe 
and by the other members of the Cabinet, is something of a conjecture and 
this may have been a factor in his failing to get more than he did. Both William 
Crawford, Secretary of the Treasury, and one of the ablest members of the 
Cabinet, although few present-day Americans have ever heard of him, and 
John C. Calhoun, Secretary of War, had definite presidential ambitions, and 
possibly could have been somewhat resentful of the growing tradition that the 
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Secretary of State was the heir apparent to the presidency. Ambition is 
sometimes akin to mental disease in that it clouds and warps the judgment of 
the afflicted person, but in any case neither Calhoun nor Crawford would 
probably have been averse to seeing the Secretary of State reduced somewhat 
in stature, and they certainly had no intention of seeing Mr. Adams built up 
to any more of a formidable rival for the presidency than he already was. 

For the State of Washington and the Pacific Northwest, the consequences 
of the treaty were enormous and far reaching. Spain was no longer to be 
considered a claimant of sovereignty over any part of the region, and her very 
valid title had been transferred in toto to the United States, who a year earlier, 
had only been able to win a right of “equal occupancy” from Great Britain. 
There was now only one other rival in the field who was to be seriously 
considered. That was Russia. Her claims, destined within only a very short space 
of time, to take on a formidable aspect, at least on paper, were not regarded 
too seriously in 1819. To all intents and purposes the contest for the sovereignty 
and ownership of the Oregon country was between the two great English 
speaking peoples of the world. 

This Adams-Onis Treaty, which is also known as the Florida Treaty 
and the Transcontinental Treaty, was signed, by design, on the twenty-second 
of February, 1819. Although perhaps not so obvious at the time, it was in the 
full spirit of Manifest Destiny. Taken in connection with the treaty with 
Great Britain which had been signed the year before, it marked a great forward 
step toward ultimate American sovereignty over the entire Pacific Northwest. 
For the first time the American people had a boundary which extended to the 
Pacific Ocean. For this they had to thank John Quincy Adams for the treaty 
was as great a victory as any ever won by a general of the army or an admiral 
of the navy and it well deserves to be called in the words of Samuel Flagg 
Bemis, “the greatest diplomatic victory won by any single individual in the 
history of the United States.” 

To the eradication of Great Britain as a factor on the northwest coast, 
and to the elimination of the Russian threat he was next to turn his attention. 
By one of the curious coincidences of history, the suggestion which was to 
enable him to accomplish that end, to effectively minimize the influence of the 
Russians and to effectively checkmate the British Empire, was to come from 
the British themselves and to be put forward by one of their ablest statesmen, 
and a man who was not noted for any particular friendliness toward the Ameri- 
can Republic. 
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The Monroe Doctrine 


trine invariably and inevitably refer to the formation of the so-called 
Holy Alliance, the inception of the Concert of Europe, and the well 
defined and not at all unreasonable fear that the conservative bloc of 
European nations, having triumphed—or so they thought at the time—over 
the revolutionary forces and ideas unleashed by the French Revolution almost 
a quarter of a century before, and since spread throughout the length and 
breadth of the continent of Europe by the armies of Napoleon, would attempt in 
every possible way to extend their reactionary principles from the old world to 
the new. While the Holy Alliance was very largely a pipedream of the 
fanatical and mystical Tsar Alexander I of Russia, the Concert of Europe, or the 
Quadruple Alliance, as it was also known, was a very effective and formidable 
force consciously designed to repress and suppress all expressions of liberal ideas 
in whatever guise or form they might appear. The Concert was designed to 
maintain the vested rights of its members, and to maintain and preserve the 
divine rights of autocracy and reaction. To this end the Alliance became a sort 
of international fire brigade, rushing to whatever point or place that a need 
for its services might be felt to exist, there to extinguish any incipient bonfires of 
liberal or revolutionary origin before they could get fairly under way. As 
events were to prove there was to be plenty of work for this international fire 
brigade—but in the long run its services were to prove largely ineffectual. 
Revolution had broken out throughout almost all of Spanish America short- 
ly after the invasion of the Spanish peninsula by the armies of Napoleon. The 
revolutions were practically all alike in that they followed a definite pattern in 
which one unique feature was predominant—they began by professing loyalty 
to the deposed Ferdinand VII and opposition to the foreign usurper. But 
with the passage of time, this particular characteristic gradually retreated into 
the background and ultimately disappeared, and the movements became apparent 
for what they had been from the beginning, a revolutionary movement of pro- 
test against the excesses and the exactions of the Spanish colonial and commercial 
systems. The sympathies of the people of the United States had not unnaturally 
been with the revolutionists from the very beginning—as a people we were 
still too close to our own War for Independence not to applaud the efforts of 
other colonial peoples to free themselves from the yoke of foreign tyranny. 
This sympathy existed in official circles as well as among the everyday citizens 
of the land—Henry Clay was one of the great proponents of Latin American 
independence—and such differences of opinion as did exist, were concerned 
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largely with various and divergent views as to the means and methods by which 
the sympathy of the American people could be best expressed and implemented. 

At first the struggle in Latin America had been waged in a fashion that 
was worse than desultory—there were the inevitable differences of opinion 
among the patriots who were sometimes more interested in having their own 
way than they were in achieving the common goal, and who seemed, like the 
factions of a political party, to find greater relish and enjoyment in fighting one 
another than they did in giving battle to the forces of imperial Spain. It was 
fortunate for people such as these that the mother country was much more 
interested at that time in the events which were taking place in Europe—they 
were so much interested in fact that they had little time or attention to 
devote to what was transpiring across the ocean in the western hemisphere. 
With the end of the Napoleonic Wars the restored King Ferdinand VII needed 
a few years to put his peninsular house in order—a proceeding that should have 
served as a sanguinary warning to the Latin-American revolutionaries as to 
what they might expect when he got around to paying some attention to them. 
By 1819 law and order, or what Ferdinand VII conceived to be law and order, 
but which really meant autocracy and reaction, were well reestablished in the 
Iberian peninsula and the monarch was free to devote the greater part of his 
attention to his rebellious and ungrateful children in the colonies of South 
America. 

To this end he began to assemble an army at the port of Cadiz, the inten- 
tion being to transport them to Spanish America, where it was believed that 
the royal regiments would speedily put an end to the revolutionary movement, 
and give the colonists a badly needed lesson in the virtues of loyalty and obedi- 
ence. But the soldiers were kept inactive too long; the well-known Spanish 
habit of procrastination, of never doing anything today that could possibly be 
put off to tomorrow, resulted in a number of delays, principally in the provid- 
ing and the outfitting of the transports which were intended to carry the army 
to America. The conditions existing in Cadiz were deplorable, even for Spanish 
soldiers, with the result that it took very little to precipitate a mutiny. There 
were many other Spaniards especially among those of a more liberal persuasion, 
who were very much disgusted and disappointed with the actions and the 
attitudes, as well as the activities, of Ferdinand VII since his restoration. That 
event, so eagerly anticipated by Spaniards of almost all shades of political 
belief had gone sour, and many of his supporters had asked themselves in 
disbelief as to how they could have been so mistaken in a man. The mutiny of 
the troops was thus a heaven-sent opportunity, and one of which the liberals 
were not slow to take advantage, and within the course of a comparatively 
short time what had started out as a simple mutiny of a few regiments of the 
army had developed into a full-scale rebellion against the monarchy. Ferdinand, 
who seems to have been a craven and a cringing coward, was apparently 
frightened almost out of what few wits he had by this new development, and 
to have promised the liberal leaders almost everything that they had requested, 
including the restoration of the constitution of 1812, which had been a fairly 
enlightened and liberal document. Ferdinand was so terrified that he even 
seems to have suggested that he personally take the lead in the movement for 
constitutional reform! But at the same time he was secretly negotiating and in- 
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triguing with the members of the Quadruple Alliance to bring about the in- 
tervention of foreign powers in Spain for the purpose of restoring him to all the 
rights and privileges of his former absolutism. But the international fire brigade, 
organized and directed by Prince Clemens Metternich of Austria, already had 
more calls than it was able to answer; it was much too busy elsewhere to be 
able to pay much attention to the anguished appeals of the Spanish ruler. There 
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had been revolutionary movements in Italy, especially in Naples and Piedmont, 
where Austria was much more vitally concerned than she was in Spain, and, 
for the present, Ferdinand would simply have to get along by himself as best 
he could. Finally, however, the Tsar Alexander, for motives known only to 
himself but probably because he was always willing and anxious to fish in 
troubled waters anywhere, volunteered to send a Russian army across Europe 
to intervene in Spain for the purpose of restoring the royal absolutism. Since 
to enter Spain, the Russian army would have to cross French territory, the 
French objected vigorously to the proposal advanced by the Tsar. The French 
leaders were quite naturally fearful of the effect that the presence of foreign 
troops on French soil would have upon public opinion, since the people of 
France had not yet completely recovered from the effects of the occupation 
of their country by foreign troops which had followed the end of the wars 
of Napoleon. They apparently had especially vivid memories of what the 
Russian soldiers had been like. Chancellor Metternich, who dominated this 
period of history to such an extent that it is still known as the Age of Metter- 
nich, also objected to allowing a Russian army to march across the breadth 
of Europe apparently on the theory that the cure would be a great deal worse 
than the disease. But something had to be done since King Ferdinand was still 
virtually the prisoner of the republicans and was still appealing to his fellow 
monarchs for aid and assistance. A very neat way out of the dilemma was sug- 
gested at the Congress of Verona in 1822. This discovery was made as a result 
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of a suggestion put forward by officials of the French government which ad- 
vanced the idea that as a token of its full return to antirevolutionary principles 
and respectability, it should be allowed to celebrate its return to political 
orthodoxy by intervening in Spain on behalf of conservatism. Thus it would 
celebrate its return to the fold and to the good graces of the other European 
monarchies by intervening under the mandate of the Concert of Europe, and 
bringing about the restoration of Ferdinand VII, not only to his throne, but to 
all the absolutist privileges that he was accustomed to enjoy. Only the British 
objected to this arrangement, and accordingly in April of 1823, a French army 
under the command of the Duc de Angouléme, crossed the Pyrenees and began 
the invasion of Spain. One redeeming feature of this arrangement was the 
fact that since the territories of Spain and France were contiguous there was 
no necessity for the intervening army to cross the territory of another power. 
Once again, as in so many other cases, the enthusiasm of a revolutionary mob 
proved to be no match for the cold-blooded efficiency of regular and veteran 
troops, and in the course of a very few months the revolutionary opposition to 
the king virtually melted away, leaving the French the complete masters of 
the situation and the country. Ferdinand was restored to his throne and now 
proceeded to justify the expectations of his enemies by exacting a bloody 
revenge for the ordeal to which he had been subjected, a revenge almost un- 
equalled in its terror and ferocity. Hundreds of his opponents were executed, 
other hundreds thrown into prison to rot in forgotten solitude, while the luckier 
ones were forced into exile, while a few of the very luckiest managed to make 
their escape to foreign lands ahead of the execution squads of their sovereign. 

The next question—and it was one that concerned both Great Britain 
and the United States since it affected their vital interests —-was whether or not 
French arms would now be used in an attempt to bring about the restoration 
of Spanish authority in the rebellious American colonies. To any such course 
of action both countries were certain to be opposed. The sympathy of the 
people of the United States for the Spanish-American revolutionists was largely 
due to political reasons, a veneration for republican institutions and a repugnance 
for monarchical ones, an attitude that was not too realistic since it failed to 
take into consideration the question of whether or not a people were politically 
far enough advanced to make adequate use of republican institutions. Then 
there was also the doctrine of the two worlds, the not entirely unfounded belief 
that the old world and the new had different interests and ways of life as well 
as institutions and customs, and were destined to follow separate and distinct 
paths. On the part of the British, the concern was largely for commercial 
reasons. The Spanish commercial and colonial systems were in accordance 
with the prevailing mercantilist philosophy of the preceding century and were 
based on the idea of monopoly, the idea that colonies existed solely for the 
benefit of the mother country, and that they should be allowed to trade with 
no one else, except under such rules and regulations as the mother country 
might devise. The system had never been fully enforced, either by Spain or 
anyone else: the possibility of one hundred per cent enforcement was dis- 
counted by even the most ardent mercantilist—and as a result there was always 
some smuggling and clandestine trade. This illicit trade had been sufficient in 
colonial days to whet the appetite of the Latin Americans for more and more 
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foreign goods, and in the years following 1805 when the disturbances associa- 
ted with the period of Napoleon made it virtually impossible for Spain to 
enforce her complicated regulations, or to even supply the mercantile needs of 
her American colonies, Great Britain had taken over a greater and greater 
share of the trade. This had been mutually advantageous—the Spanish colonists 
found that British goods were cheaper and of better quality than those they 
had been accustomed to buy from Spain, and British merchants had found the 
trade so lucrative that they could not contemplate with equanimity the thought 
of even the slightest interference with it. It was for this reason that the 
British statesmen had, from the very beginning, been opposed to the idea 
of any foreign intervention in the Spanish-American colonies. To the Brit- 
ish, and especially to the astute George Canning, now came the realization that 
the French might seek a reward, a payment for services rendered in the form 
of colonies, and that the principle of intervention in Europe might be trans- 
ferred to the new world. 

Of the views of the United States on this important matter, Canning had 
not the slightest doubt. American interest in the recognition of the independence 
of the Latin-American states had been so pronounced that not even the most 
obtuse of individualsk—and George Canning was certainly a long way from 
being that—could not have remained in the dark very long on this matter even 
had he so desired. If an ally against any aggression by France on the American 
continents was needed, Canning knew that he need not look very far. The 
results of the War of 1812 had given the British statesmen a wholesome respect 
for American military and naval prowess. It was this train of circumstances 
that lay behind Canning’s now famous question to Mr. Richard Rush, the 
American minister in London, as to the attitude that the United States would 
adopt towards cooperating with Great Britain in a declaration that would for- 
bid any foreign aggression against the liberties of the colonies of Spain in the 
New World. Mr. Rush was a good diplomat—although he has been largely 
forgotten today—and he was probably not at all startled or surprised by the 
question. He knew very well the answer that the United States would un- 
doubtedly return to the British suggéstion. But in the successful conduct of 
diplomatic relations it does not pay to be too eager or anxious, or to reveal 
too much, so he simply answered that he had no instructions on the subject and 
would have to refer the matter to Washington. On several subsequent oc- 
casions Canning discussed the same subject with the American minister, and 
of the content and tenor of these conversations, Mr. Rush dutifully informed 
the Secretary of State. On one of these occasions Canning apparently sur- 
prised the American representative by telling him that he had learned that 
as soon as Spain had been pacified, a European Congress would undoubtedly 
be held, and that the main subject on the agenda of such a conference would 
be what disposition was to be made of the Spanish colonies. This would 
be open and outright intervention by the Concert of Europe in the affairs 
of the western hemisphere and both men were very much aware of the fact. 
It meant that the European powers might bestow another mandate for inter- 
vention on some one of their number, this time in the New World since 
if a foreign power could intervene to suppress domestic discord in another 
country, there was no valid reason why that country or some other could 
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not intervene to put down revolution in the colonies of another power, no 
matter where those colonies might be located. The recipient of that mandate 
might again be France, or it might be Russia, since it would not now he 
necessary to march an army across Europe, and the Tsar Alexander could 
never resist the temptation to fish in troubled waters, or to take a lively 
interest in the affairs of other nations. When there were no troubled waters 
in which to fish, he was not above muddying them for his own purpose, and 
the tsar had reasons of his own for being particularly interested in the affairs 
of the western hemisphere. The receipt of this news from Mr. Rush produced’ 
considerable uneasiness in Washington largely because of the fact that it 
coincided with the news of a development in another quarter where the 
United States was vitally interested, and where again the power they had 
occasion to be somewhat fearful and suspicious of was Russia. There was 
grave danger that the two different interests of the Russian tsar might merge 
into a policy or course of action which would be detrimental to the best 
interests of the United States. 

Founded in 1799, the Russian-American Fur Company had attempted 
to exercise a monopolistic control over the coast of Alaska and the coast 
of the Pacific Northwest as far south as fifty-five degrees north latitude. 
In this they had not been entirely successful, although they had succeeded 
in coordinating the activities of the greater part of the Russian traders, but 
they had had to contend with a great deal of unauthorized competition 
chiefly from free-lance American traders, working from ships sailing along 
the coast. Many of these American traders were unscrupulous, they debauched 
the natives with cheap whiskey, which was well-watered, and increased their 
military potential by selling them arms and ammunition much to the dismay 
of the Russians.? 

These Russian settlements in Alaska suffered from many hardships, which 
was only to be expected considering the nature of the country and the dis- 
tance from the source of supplies. Since most of the food consumed had to 
be imported, and it came from Kamchatka in Siberia, the difficulties were 
many and a scarcity of food was almost a constant situation. When the 
supply ship was delayed, or failed to arrive altogether, it meant severe hard- 
ship and often actual starvation. This situation was somewhat alleviated after 
the year 1805 when the frequent visits of Yankee trading ships made it 
possible to purchase supplies from other than Russian sources. On at least 
one occasion when the captain of a ship demurred at selling supplies, the 
Russians purchased the ship and its entire cargo merely in order to obtain the 
relatively large amount of provisions with which it was stocked. But this 
trade with the Americans was clandestine, they were interlopers operating 
along the Russian Alaskan coast in defiance of the monopoly given to the 
Company, and their presence could be only tolerated at best, and certainly 
not encouraged. The Napoleonic period, witnessing as it did a concentration 
of attention and effort against the Corsican adventurer, had left the Russians 
little time for anything else but even during the height of that conflict 
there had been some activity along the northwest coast where the American 
traders came into a dominant position in the fur trade. 

The voyage from Kamchatka was difficult and arduous and the supplies 
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received there came from other places so the Russians in Alaska decided 
that a much more dependable source of supplies would have to be secured 
if the colony was to flourish and to grow. There were two obvious possibilities 
for such a supply depot, the Hawaiian or Sandwich islands, and the Spanish 
settlements in California. Either would have been eminently satisfactory from 
the standpoint of a food supply but the decision was for California, for 
reasons that we shall probably never know but which were apparently largely 
political in their nature, although the Russians did go so far as to establish a 
settlement at Atooi in the Hawaiian Islands. 

It was in pursuance of this plan to establish a settlement in Spanish 
California, which would serve as a supply base for the Alaskan settlements 
that Nikolai Rezanov set out on a voyage to San Francisco Bay in search 
of provisions. Not only was he successful in securing a cargo of foodstuffs 
but he ultimately secured a bride, since during the voyage he met and later 
married Dona Concepcion, the daughter of Governor Arguello, the Spanish 
commandant of the port.? It was apparently his favorable report—which may 
not have been entirely unbiased—which was responsible for the Russian 
decision to establish a colony in California. This colony was expected to 
serve many purposes, not only would it be a source of vegetables and other 
food products for the settlements to the north but it would also be of value 
as a fur station in-itself. For the observant Russians had already noted that 
there were enormous numbers of the sea-otter and other valuable fur-bear- 
ing animals to be seen along the California coast. Thus the new settlement 
would constitute a base from which the fur trade could be extended far to 
the south. Nor were reasons of empire entirely absent from the decision, for 
two colonies, one in California and the other located near the mouth of the 
Columbia River were decided upon. This latter would give the Russians a 
valid claim to be consulted in the final political disposition of the region, 
where, already, the governmental authority was weak if not entirely non- 
existent. : 

Although this settlement on the Columbia never materialized due to 
the fact that the ship taking out the men who were to establish it was wrecked 
before reaching its destination, the Russians did send a fur trading expedition 
to San Francisco Bay in 1808, and another in 1811. Both were able to carry 
on an extensive trade in furs with the natives along the coast, despite the 
proximity of the Spaniards. It was during the latter part of this year, or in 
the early weeks of 1812, that Kushof, the Russian official in charge of the 
expedition, obtained from the Indians the cession of a considerable stretch 
of territory to the north of what is today Bodega Bay. Here on a site about 
eighteen miles north of the latter place and some fifty miles from the harbor 
of San Francisco, on a high bluff above the sea and at the mouth of a small 
stream, the Russians began the erection of a settlement to which they gave 
the name Fort Ross. The name is not, as many have supposed, a later addition 
nor an Anglicization, but is rather the name of the original form of the word 
for Russ. According to tradition it was selected as the result of a contest, 
all members of the group being invited to suggest and submit appropriate 
names from which it was finally selected. The river near the mouth of which 
the establishment was constructed is still known as the Russian River, and there 
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are several other place names in the vicinity which still bear witness to the 
period of Russian occupancy. Several of the original buildings still remain, 
and the whole fort has been restored by, and is at present under the super- 
vision of, the California State Parks Authority. Somewhat off the beaten tourist 
path it is not too well-known but is worth a visit from anyone interested 
in the history of the period. The State of Washington which has been some- 
what backward in the preservation of its historic sites might very well take 
a lesson from the activities of some of its neighboring states in this regard. 

After an initial period of hardship in which the colony more than once 
approached the brink of disaster, but which seems to be common to most 
new enterprises, the establishment prospered, raising grain, vegetables, and 
cattle, in sufficient amounts not only to take care of their own needs but 
to contribute to those of the Alaskan settlements. Although the fort con- 
sisted of the usual enclosure surrounded by the usual palisade of logs, and. 
seems to have been unusually well fortified, the Russians and their employees, 
the greater part of whom were natives from the Aleutian Islands, seem to 
have gotten along very well with their native neighbors. This was somewhat 
exceptional but what was even more so was the fact that the relations between 
the Russians and the Spaniards farther to the south were extremely cordial 
with the result that a lively commerce sprang up between the two groups. 
The government of the United States was at this time too much concerned 
with troubles in the Atlantic, with the subject of impressment and the viola- 
tion by both belligerents of the rights of neutrals to pay much attention 
to this infant Russian colony on the shores of the far Pacific. (Here was an 
early illustration of the way in which the United States has been pre- 
dominantly interested in the Atlantic to the exclusion of its western domain, 
a preoccupation that has often cost it dear, and which might, except for 
certain contingencies have been even more disastrous, a later example being 
the preoccupation with the affairs of Europe, until the debacle of Pearl 
Harbor brought the American people to a fuller realization of the entire 
world situation.) It was not until after the restoration of Astoria that the 
American government began to devote any considerable attention to a con- 
sideration of what the Russians were doing on the northwest coast. 

The historic policy of the United States toward Russia had been one of 
extreme friendliness, and probably in 1819 the American officials, if they 
gave any thought to the matter at all, did not consider that the Russians in 
the northwest were any serious menace to the interests of the United States. 
Mr. Prevost, in taking possession of Astoria for the United States, had be- 
come aware of the activities of the tsar’s government in the region, and his 
report had expressed some concern over what he had heard. He had men- 
tioned that before 1816, they had had no settlement south of fifty-five degrees 
north latitude, and that their establishments to the north of that line were 
small and inconsiderable, but that by the time of his visit to Astoria, the 
subjects of the tsar were threatening to overrun the entire north Pacific 
coast. Although Mr. Prevost was somewhat confused in his dates, he was 
accurate in his observations and justified in his fears of what the future 
might hold. But his concern was apparently not shared by high administrative 
officials in Washington for in 1819, Secretary of State John Quincy Adams 
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not only allowed the Russian minister in Washington, Pierre de Politica, to 
examine the full text of the Transcontinental or Florida Treaty confidentially, 
but he even provided him with a copy to send to his government, apparently 
with the idea in mind of the effect that it would have upon the Tsar. 

On the eighth of July, 1799, the Tsar Paul I, had issued an ukase forming 
the Russian-American Fur Company, and granting it for a period of twenty 
years a monopoly of the trade and commerce of the American coast north 
of fifty-five degrees, together with exclusive jurisdiction over the region. In 
addition, and this is a point that was often overlooked, the company was 
given the right to make discoveries on either side of that line, and to occupy 
and take possession of any territory that was not already in the possession 
of the subjects or citizens of any foreign power. 

In 1821 the charter of the company was renewed and in order to protect 
its monopoly against the growing power and the increasing encroachments 
of the American traders, the rights and privileges granted to the company 
in 1799 were not only renewed and confirmed but were extended. The official 
ukase was issued on the fourth of September, (old style) and while unofficial re- 
ports or rumors had reached the United States earlier it was not until the twenty- 
ninth of December that Niles’ Weekly Register had published the first authentic 
news of the proclamation. It was apparently not until the eleventh of February, 
1822 (new style), that Adams received from the hands of de Politica an 
official copy of the regulations.» The document was an extremely bulky one 
inasmuch as the decree consisted of a list of sixty-three rules, many of them 
having several subdivisions.» While the most of the provisions dealt with 
the trade of the North Pacific in the regions where Russia claimed to have 
exclusive jurisdiction, there were two provisions which could not have done 
otherwise than startle and surprise the American Secretary of State. These 
provided that: ws 


Sec. 1. All trade, whale fishing, fishing in general and every branch 
of business in the ports and bays, and in general along the whole north- 
west coast of America from Behrings Straits to 51 degrees, north lati- 
tude, as also along the Aleutian Islands, and on the east coast of Siberia, 
and along the Kurile Islands, that is to say from Behring’s Straits to 
the south cape of the Island of Oorook, in 45 51 north latitude, are 
permitted to Russian subjects exclusively. 

Sec. 2. Every foreign vessel is consequently prohibited, not only 
from landing on any of the coasts or islands specified in the foregoing 
section, but also from approaching them within a less distance than one 
hundred Italian miles. Whoever shall violate the prohibition is liable to 
confiscation of ship and cargo, &.’ 


The first of these provisions, aiming as it did to supervise and to regulate 
all commerce and other industries—which would have included the fur trade— 
on the Pacific coast of North America as far south as fifty-one degrees, was 
naturally disquieting to the Secretary of State. The Russian claim included 
all the islands as well as the mainland in the region as far south as Queen 
Charlotte Sound which is the waterway between the northern end of Van- 
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couver Island from the mainland, and limited all trade and commerce ex- 
clusively to Russian subjects. But the claim which particularly startled Mr. 
Adams was that Russia, which had never previously made any claim to terri- 
tory below the fifty-fifth parallel—above which her claims were recognized 
to be valid, almost incontestable in fact—had now advanced her pretensions 
a full four degrees of latitude to the south. 
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The second provision, which was equally startling to Mr. Adams was 
the regulation which provided that the region was a mare clausum, a closed 
sea, and that no foreign vessel was to be allowed to approach closer than 
one hundred miles of the coast unless in real distress, or without the specific 
permission of the Russian government. The penalty was outright confiscation 
of ship and cargo. Since an Italian mile is six thousand and eighty-five feet 
while an English mile is only five thousand two hundred and eighty feet the 
distance that the Russians claimed as a closed sea was considerable. It is 
difficult to say which of the two provisions was the most disturbing to the 
American Secretary of State. While the first treated the American and the 
British claims to the region between fifty-one and fifty-five degrees as non- 
existent and of no validity, despite the fact that the powers had just concluded, 
a few years before, a treaty providing for the joint occupation of the region 
in question, the second introduced a principle of international comity, that 
as a general principle would be extremely dangerous. In this the Russians 
arrogated to themselves the power of making a new rule for the high seas, 
of transforming a hitherto open sea into a closed sea where it was contiguous 
or adjacent to a region over which they laid claim. 

Although the statesmen in Washington were apparently somewhat alarmed 
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by this Russian decree, the average citizen throughout the nation seems to 
have been but very little concerned, and in fact to have given the preten- 
sions of the tsar but passing attention. Niles’ Weekly Register commented 
upon the method by which the Emperor of Russia determined the “maritime 
limits of the immense territory hitherto described under the vague name of 
Russian America,” and quoted the National Intelligencer as seeing it as “a 
denial to the United States of any part of the northwest coast, north of 
fifty-one degrees,” whereas our claim had been held to be positive as far 
north as the fifty-third parallel, and presumptive to an extent much farther 
north. Niles expressed the opinion that the ukase was “simply intended to 
contest the right of this claim.” The Register went on to express the opinion 
that it would speed up action by Congress looking toward the establishment 
of a fortified post at the mouth of the Columbia River. It then remarked, 
and this probably an expression of the prevailing attitude of most of the 
American people, that: 


With regard to the true northern limit of the claim of the United 
States on that coast, should any difference finally appear to exist between 
Russia and the United States there can be no doubt of its being amicably 
settled the moment it becomes a point of discussion between the two 
governments. When Russia and the United States fall out, it will not be 
about anything so unimportant, we hope, as the nominal title to a degree 
or two of almost undiscovered land. 

... . But even if the emperor of Russia should make good his claim 
to the fifty-first degree, we guess there will be a region of the country 
large enough left for us. 


But there were those Americans who had somewhat of a different idea, and 
who looked upon the decree of the tsar as being a little bit inclined toward pig- 
gishness. Thus Niles’ Weekly Register later printed a “poem” which it ap- 
parently copied from the Baltimore Chronicle which read:— 


Old Neptune one morning was seen on the rocks, 
Shedding tears by the pailful, and tearing his locks; 

He cried, a Land Lubber has stole, on this day, 

Full four thousand miles of my ocean away; 

He swallows the earth (he exclaimed with emotion), 
And then to quench appetite, slap goes the ocean: 
Brother Jove must look out for his skies, let me tell ye, 
Or the Russian will bury them all in his belly. 


As might have been expected Mr. Adams reacted energetically to these 
pretensions of the tsar when he had had a chance to read the proclamation 
and to reflect upon it. The Russian minister attempted to maintain that all 
the provisions of the ukase were in strict conformity with international law 
and usage, a contention to which Mr. Adams took prompt and vigorous ob- 
jection. In reply to his protests the Russians said that the line had been 
drawn at fifty-one as the dividing line since it was half way between the 
Russian settlements at New Archangel (fifty-seven degrees) and the American 
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settlement at the mouth of the Columbia River (forty-six degrees) which 
was considered to be American territory. The Russians denied categorically 
that any hostile intentions were concealed in the decree, and declared that 
it had been issued solely to confirm the established rights of the Russian- 
American Fur Company in the region, and to put an end to the activities 
of foreign traders—who were said to be Americans for the most part—who 
furnished the natives with whiskey, arms, and ammunition in defiance of 
Russian trade regulations, and encouraged the natives in their refusal to trade 
with or to render obedience to the Russians. Mr. Adams absolutely re- 
fused to admit the validity of any of these arguments, and declared cate- 
gorically that the United States would not agree to any of the provisions of 
the tsar’s decree. This was apparently the only conversation that Adams and 
de Politica had on the subject, the latter never alluded to the matter again 
and apparently was not instructed to take any further action or make any 
further representations. Shortly afterward, Mr. Henry Middleton, our repre- 
sentative in St. Petersburg informed Adams that de Politica was being replaced 
by the Baron Tuyl, who had specific instructions to negotiate on the subject. 
To Baron Tuyl, Mr. Adams was equally insistent that the United States 
would not abide by the regulations set forth in the ukase, and that we would 
avail ourselves of all diplomatic measures possible in order to protect those 
American citizens who might be so unfortunate as to run afoul of the pro- 
visions of the tsar’s declaration. As early as the seventeenth of May, 1823, 
Adams told the Russian minister that the United States “would contest the 
right of Russia to any territorial establishment on the North American con- 
tinent, and that they would distinctly assume the principle that the American 
continents were no longer subjects for any new European colonial establish- 
ments.” Here, as has been pointed out so often, was almost the identical 
language of the famous “noncolonization principle” to which President James 
Monroe was to give classic utterance nearly four months later. The use of 
this language did, however, have one unfortunate result in that it was embodied 
in the instructions sent to Mr. Henry Middleton in St. Petersburg and in 
this way came to the knowledge and attention of the British. Because of their 
claim to the Oregon country, which would be adversely affected by agree- 
ment to any such claim, they could not be expected ‘to concur so that the 
use of this language had the ultimate result of preventing joint action with 
the United States against the Russian pretensions. In the long run, however, 
the British stood for the same things as the United States, and their influence 
was therefore against the admission of the extreme Russian claims. However, 
joint action would have been very much appreciated at the time for, as 
John Quincy Adams admitted, he was positive that he could answer the 
Russian arguments; the question uppermost in his mind was as to how the 
United States was going to answer the superior military and naval power 
of the Russians, in case that the latter chose to assert it. In the continuing 
negotiations with Baron Tuyl, the United States put forward the suggestion 
that the entire northwest coast be declared free and open to the trade and 
navigation of all peoples for a period of ten years, but that, as to the terri- 
torial claim, as distinct from that of the right of trade with the native 
peoples, the boundary be fixed at fifty-five degrees, north latitude. 
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In the meantime the state of the negotiations in respect to Latin-America 
had caused considerable alarm in Washington. The suggestion of George 
Canning, as relayed by Richard Rush, had fallen upon receptive ears, and 
President Monroe had apparently been in favor of acceding to the British 
suggestion that a joint declaration be issued. He had asked the advice and sug- 
gestions of two of his predecessors in the presidency, James Madison and 
Thomas Jefferson. For some reason, whether it was an oversight or a deli- 
berate snub we do not know, he did not ask the advice of the third living 
ex-president, John Adams, whose son, John Quincy Adams, was the Secretary 
of State in Monroe’s cabinet. Both Jefferson and Madison counselled acceptance 
of the British suggestion. In the cabinet discussions only the Secretary of 
State seems to have opposed the idea of a joint declaration of policy and to 
have held out for an individual statement of American opposition to any 
further colonization by European powers on the American continents. He 
apparently argued that Canning’s declaration as stated would also include 
the American Republic, that in effect it would be a self-denying ordinance 
since under it the United States would be precluded from any further advance 
or expansion; that because of Canning’s suggestion to Rush we knew where 
the British stood and that they would oppose by force of arms any attempt 
by any member of the Concert of Europe to conquer, for themselves, or on the 
behalf of Spain, any of the J.atin-American countries. So, safely sheltered 
behind the naval power of the British Empire, Adams argued that the United 
States could safely with impunity make a ringing declaration of republican 
principles. Since Adams was the Secretary of State, and the conduct of foreign 
affairs was his particular province, President Monroe, here, as in a number 
of other instances, deferred to the wishes and judgment of his chief cabinet 
officer. As for the position of Russia on the northwest coast, Mr. Adams 
was well aware that the United States could not expect joint action with 
Great Britain. But he also seems to have felt that since opposition to the 
Russian pretensions was in accordance with British interests, and that they 
were as much interested as we were in keeping Russia to the north of fifty 
degrees, their actual course of action would parallel our own very closely. 
In other words in opposing the Russian pretensions we would have joint 
action from Great Britain in fact if not in name, since there was an essential 
community of interest between the two great English-speaking powers. 

Nor must it be forgotten that at this time the American people had an 
historic policy of friendship with Russia and of enmity toward England. 
What Owen Wister was to designate as “the ancient grudge” had not fully 
matured but it was well on the way. In considering the original proposal 
of Mr. Canning, Secretary Adams had no doubt reflected the feeling of the 
American people, and been actuated in his opposition at least in part by a 
wholesome fear of the Greeks bearing gifts. He had come to the not too 
reluctant conclusion: that between the British lion and “the bear that walks 
like a man,” he would prefer to take his chances with the latter. There was 
very little suspicion of Russia’s motives in the United States, especially in 
connection with Latin-America, although apart from France, Russia was 
the only power that was capable of intervening, and _ this despite the fact 
that as early as 1817, Niles’ Register had published the following: 
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Russia, it is stated, has engaged to support the cause of Ferdinand VII 
in Spanish America, with a squadron of six ships of the line, and several 
smaller vessels, and with an army of 15 or 20,000 men, for which Spain 
cedes to Russia Old and New California, in America, and the Island of 
Minorca, and gives it also very important commercial advantages. 


As Adams, in accordance with the American people, saw the problem—and 
time has proven the correctness of their viewpoint—the real rival of the 
United States for the mastery of the North American continent was Great 
Britain, and there is real merit in the contention that the Monroe Doctrine 
was aimed at the pretensions of England rather than those of Spain or Russia.¥ 

In the meantime, Mr. Canning in London, despairing of American co- 
operation and seriously disturbed over the prospect of European intervention 
in Latin-America, decided to take the dilemma by the horns, and act alone if 
Necessary since no promises of American assistance were forthcoming. In 
what was really a very drastic step, and knowing that France was the only 
nation, apart from Russia, which had the military and naval potential to make 
active intervention a positive threat, and fairly certain that Russia would 
not act alone, the British minister had brought pressure to bear on the French 
to such good effect that on the ninth of October, 1823, the French ambassa- 
dor, the Prince de Polignac, signed a memorandum in which France dis- 
claimed any attention to interfere in Latin America. Thus, although President 
Monroe did not know it, the only really serious threat to the continued in- 
dependence of the Latin-American countries had been removed nearly two 
months before Monroe made his famous declaration. 

On the second of December, 1823, in the annual message to Congress, 
which has since come to be known as the State of the Union message, Presi- 
dent Monroe gave expression to two ideas which taken together go to make 
up that cornerstone of American foreign policy which we know as the Monroe 
Doctrine. The first, coming at almost the very beginning of the message, was 
the statement of the noncolonization principle, earlier developed by John 
Quincy Adams. After mentioning the activities of the Russians on the north- 
west coast, the President asserted: 


The government of the United States has been desirous by this friend- 
ly proceeding of manifesting the great value which they have invar- 
iably attached to the friendship of the [Russian] Emperor and their 
solicitude to cultivate the best understanding with his government. In 
the discussions to which this interest has given rise and in the arrange- 
ments by which they may terminate the occasion has been judged proper 
for asserting, as a principle in which the rights and interests of the 
United States are involved, that the American continents, by the free and 
independent condition which they have assumed and maintain, are hence- 
forth not to be considered as subjects for future colonization by any 
European powers. . . . 


After an intermission of several pages, during which domestic affairs were 
the chief subjects of discussion, the President returned to the subject of 
our foreign relations and proceeded to declare that: 


——————— 
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In the wars of the European powers in matters relating to them- 
selves we have never taken any part, nor does it comport with our 
policy so to do. It is only when our rights are invaded or seriously 
menaced that we resent injuries or make preparation for our defense. 
With movements in this hemisphere we are of necessity more immediately 
connected, and by causes which must be obvious to all enlightened and 
impartial observers. The political system of the allied powers is essentially 
different in this respect from that of America. This difference proceeds 
from that which exists in their respective governments; and to the 
defense of our own, which has been achieved by the loss of so much 
blood and treasure, and matured by the wisdom of their most enlightened 
citizens, and under which we have enjoyed unexampled felicity, this 
whole nation is devoted. We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the 
amicable relations existing between the United States and those powers 
to declare that we should consider any attempt on their part to ex- 
tend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to 
our peace and safety. With the existing colonies or dependencies of 
any European power we have not interfered and shall not interfere. 
But with the governments who have declared their independence and 
maintained it, and whose independence we have, on great consideration 
and on just principles, acknowledged, we could not view any interposition 
for the purpose of oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner 
their destiny, by any European power in any other light than as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward the United States. In 
the war between those new governments and Spain we declared our 
neutrality at the time of their recognition, and to this we have adhered, 
and shall continue to adhere, provided no change shall occur which, in 
the judgment of the competent authorities of this government, shall 
make a corresponding change on the part of the United States indispen- 
sable to their security. 


These two passages taken together constitute the historic Monroe Doctrine, 
a doctrine that remains even today of basic and fundamental importance for 
the people of the United States. It is also in all probability the one item in 
that foreign policy with which the average American is familiar at least 
by hearsay. 

At the time that he wrote the message, President Monroe was fully 
cognizant of the fact that negotiations were not only in progress but were 
well advanced, looking toward a settlement of the controversy with Russia 
over the respective boundaries in the Pacific Northwest, and the ukase of 
the ‘I’sar concerning them. Alexander I was probably not at all surprised b 
Monroe’s message, and he certainly was not frightened by it. That he made 
no attempt to enforce the ukase of 1821, or to proceed any further in the 
way of furnishing aid to Spain in the recovery of her lost colonies, was not 
due to fear of offending the United States or of running counter to the 
pronouncement of the American president. As late as 1824 Alexander con- 
sidered the idea of active intervention in Latin America and put the idea 
aside. That he did so was due largely to a realistic appreciation of the power of 
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the British fleet. England and Russia were, and had been, and were to be in 
the future, traditional enemies, their brief period of alliance against Napoleon 
had been nothing more than a brief interlude in a protracted period of other- 
wise open enmity. If Russia was to incur the wrath of Britain, it would 
be as the result of a controversy over a region much more vital to the basic 
interests of Russia than any of the colonies of Latin America. Russia’s his- 


Vancouver 


toric mission in the region of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles had not 
been fulfilled, and war over comparatively minor and non-Russian issues, 
such as the independence of the Spanish American colonies, was not to be 
considered, except under circumstances that made Russian participation suc- 
cessful as well as perfunctory. 

In April, 1824, Henry Middleton, in St. Petersburg, under the guiding 
hand of Secretary Adams, concluded a treaty with the Russians ending the 
controversy between the two nations on the northwest coast. This treaty, 
coming just four and a half months after the message of President Monroe, 
witnessed the retreat of Russia from her extreme territorial pretensions back 
to the line of fifty-five degrees, although by a special concession on the part of 
the United States the boundary was fixed at fifty-four degrees, forty minutes 
north, a concession of twenty minutes, or one-third of a degree, in order to 
allow Russia to retain possession of all of Prince of Wales Island rather than 
to have the boundary line run directly across it. This line today constitutes 
pap iadet boundary of Alaska. The pertinent portions of the treaty read 
as follows: 


Article I. It is agreed that in any part of the Great Ocean commonly 
called the Pacific Ocean or South Sea, the respective citizens or subjects 
of the high contracting powers shall be neither disturbed nor restrained 
either in navigation, or in fishing, or in the power of resorting to the 
coasts, upon points which may not already have been occupied, for the 


—— 
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purpose of trading with the natives, saving always the restrictions and 
conditions determined by the following articles. pes 

Article 2. With the view of preventing the rights of navigation and 
of fishing exercised upon the Great Ocean by the citizens and subjects 
of the high contracting powers from becoming the pretext for an illicit 
trade, it is agreed that the citizens of the United States shall not resort 
to any point where there is a Russian establishment, without the per- 
mission of the governor or commander, and that, reciprocally, the sub- 
jects of Russia shall not resort, without permission, to any establishment 
of the United States upon the northwest coast. 

Article 3. It is, moreover, agreed that hereafter there shall not be 
formed by the citizens of the United States, or under the authority | of 
the said States, any establishment upon the northwest coast of America, 
nor in any of the islands adjacent to the north of fifty-four degrees 
and forty minutes of north latitude; and that in the same manner there 
shall be none formed by Russian subjects, or under the authority of 
Russia, south of the same parallel. 

Article 4. It is, nevertheless, understood that during a term of ten 
years, counting from the signature of the present convention, the ships 
of both powers, or which belong to their citizens, or subjects, respectively, 
may reciprocally frequent, without any hindrance whatever, the interior 
seas, gulfs, harbors and creeks upon the coast mentioned in the preceding 
article, for the purpose of fishing and trading with the natives of the 
country. 

Article 5. All spirituous liquors, firearms, other arms, powder, and 
munitions of war of every kind, are always excepted from this same com- 
merce permitted by the preceding article, and the two powers engage, 
<eciprocally, neither to sell nor suffer them to be sold to the natives by 
their respective citizens and subjects, nor by any person who may be 
under their authority. It is likewise stipulated that this restriction shall 
never afford a pretext nor be advanced in any case to authorize either 
search or detention of the vessels, seizure of the merchandise, or, in 
fine, any measures of constraint whatever towards the merchants or the 
crews who may carry on this commerce, the high contracting powers 
reciprocally reserving to themselves to determine upon the penalties to 
be incurred, and to inflict the punishments, in case of the contravention 
of this article by their respective citizens or subjects.” 


This treaty was all that the most ardent advocate of “manifest destiny” in 
the United States could have desired, the United States gained practically 
everything and surrendered nothing. The next year, 1825, the British made 
a treaty with the Russians which was almost identical with that made by the 
United States the year before with one significant addition, namely the pro- 
viding of a land boundary between Russian America and New Caledonia. 
This latter boundary was very poorly drawn, and was to provide a major 
controversy after the acquisition of Alaska by the United States. This boundary 
line started at “the southermost point of the islands named Prince of Wales, 
which point is situated in latitude 54° 40’ N. and between the 131st and 133rd 
degrees of western longitude. The line extends north along a sound known es 
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Portland Canal to a point on the mainland where it crosses the 56th degree 
of north latitude. Hence the boundary line follows the chain of mountains 
running parallel with the coast to the point of intersection with the 141st 
degree of longitude west of Greenwich, and finally from this point of inter- 
section, on the same meridian to the Arctic Sea. .. .”* This line which formed 
the boundary between Russian America and the British claims in Canada was 
decided upon only after considerable haggling in which a certain degree of 
ill-feeling was apparent. The Russians were victorious in most of their claims, 
the British had too many other things that were of more importance to 
consider, and as a result, with one or two exceptions, the Russians put the 
boundary about where they wanted it to go. The line itself is in many ways 
an impossible one and has been referred to as “an instance of the absurdity, 
of legislation by diplomats in regard to regions of which they were entirely 
ignorant. 

These two treaties marking as they did a complete about face from the 
pretensions of the ukase of the Tsar, and a sacrifice of the interests of the 
Russian-American Fur Company have often been held up as an example of the 
influence of Monroe’s pronouncement on international politics. Actually they 
were nothing of the sort. Russia withdrew from the northwest coast for 
perfectly valid reasons which had nothing whatever to do with the Monroe 
Doctrine. Far from being frightened or intimidated by Monroe’s statement, 
Alexander was more probably mildly amused, since the United States was 
not taken too seriously at that time by the statesmen of continental Europe. 
In 1821, the same year as the issuance of the ukase, a revolution under the 
leadership of Alexander Ypsilanti had occurred in Greece, aimed at securing 
the independence of that region from the Ottoman Turk. Since Alexander 
considered himself the guardian of the Christians in Turkey, and this gave 
him a possible chance to realize Russia’s “historic destiny” in the Near East, 
Alexander thought that he saw his golden opportunity. Although the theoretical 
foe of revolution everywhere, this revolution was one that Alexander definitely 
favored and he requested that the Holy Alliance allow him to intervene in 
the Balkans. At the same time instructions were sent to the Russians in Alaska 
ordering moderation in the way the provisions of the ukase were enforced. 
But Austria and Great Britain were unwilling to allow Russia to intervene 
in Greece, and Alexander facing possible trouble in the region of the Straits, 
decided to withdraw from America where the stakes were much slower. 
That he lost in America and ultimately failed to win in Europe is not a 
valid criticism of his planning, since Russia merely followed the line of her 
dominant interest. These two treaties not only marked the decline of Russian 
influence on the North American continent, they spelled the ultimate failure 
of the Russian-American Fur Company, and finally the sale of Alaska to 
the United States. 

Thus the Monroe Doctrine came into being not only because of a threat 
to the independence of the new nations of Latin America, as is generally 
represented but also because of a European threat against the northwest coast, 
including the territory of the present State of Washington. It is to the credit 
of John Quincy Adams that he saw the diplomatic situation as a whole, as 
a continuous entity rather than as a series of unrelated problems and that 
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he took action to preserve the territorial rights of the United States to the 
region of the Pacific Northwest against the pretensions of both Russia and 
Great Britain. 
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CHAPTER XI 


The Development of the Fur Trade 


ment at Astoria, as well as of the various posts of the Pacific Fur Company 

located in the interior of the country, was faced with the task of ad- 

ministering the whole vast region which we know as the Pacific North- 
west, it being the area north of the forty-second parallel and west of the 
Rocky Mountains. On the north it extended to where no man exactly knew, 
for the boundaries there were much more poorly defined than were any of 
the others. Throughout the whole vast region there were enormous resources 
of fur and skins, many of them yet untouched and unexploited, and fabulous 
fortunes were to be had for the mere taking. It was this great unexploited 
source of wealth that had been the driving force in the penetration of the 
country by the representatives of the North West Company, and of their 
rivalry with the partners and employees of John Jacob Astor, and of their 
ultimately winning a tenuous control of the entire territory. But the North 
West Company faced one serious problem with which the Pacific Fur Com- 
pany had not had to contend, namely that of disposing of their furs in the 
markets of the Far East. It was a part of Astor’s plan—although also un- 
realized—that his supply ships, after having discharged their cargo at Astoria, 
would load the furs that had been accumulated during the year, and transport 
them to Canton, where they would be sold in the Chinese market. Here, 
a cargo of tea and other Oriental commodities would be acquired, and then 
transported to New York or Boston. It was a grand idea, triangular trade in 
that it was a voyage having three major divisions or “legs,” with a profit to 
Astor and the company on each of them. This plan could not be followed 
by his British successors at Astoria for the plain and simple reason that all 
trade by British subjects in China came under the monopoly granted by the 
Crown to the British East Indian Company. Since this company had an 
absolute control of British trade in the markets of the Far East, an arrange- 
ment had to be made with that great corporation, or else a way discovered 
by which that monopoly could be circumvented. 

The supply ship Isaac Todd, under charter to the North West Company, 
had sailed from England early in the year 1813, and had arrived off the mouth 
of the Columbia River in the month of April, 1814. Aboard the vessel, among 
others, were Donald McTavish, one of the partners of the North West Com- 
pany, sent out as governor of the new establishment—sent out ahead of 
time, it should be noted, in anticipation of its capture by the British—and his 
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“companion,” Miss Jane Barnes, an English barmaid. This ship, after discharg- 
ing its cargo, proceeded to load all of the furs that had been accumulated 
since the founding of the establishment. Not only did it load on the furs 
that had been acquired at the various interior posts of the company, and 
which had been brought down to the mouth of the river, but it also took 
aboard those which had been acquired during the period of American occu- 
pancy as well. No furs had been shipped from Astoria by the Pacific Fur 
Company. This was due to the fact, as previously noted, that the Tonquin, 
the first supply ship of the expedition, had been destroyed on its first trading 
voyage and soon after its arrival on the coast, and that the second ship, the 
Beaver, after first discharging its cargo at Astoria, had sailed for the Russian 
settlements in Alaska, and had never returned to the fort at the mouth of 
the Columbia River. Mr. Astor was very desirous of establishing a trade 
relationship with the Russian-American Fur Company, especially with the 
idea of furnishing them with badly needed supplies, and it may have been that 
here he overreached himself, and that his enterprise would have been more 
successful if he had not attempted to make progress too rapidly and had devoted 
more attention to consolidating his position as he advanced. Accordingly there 
was a considerable accumulation of furs at Astoria when the Isaac Todd arrived, 
for, with the sale of the post to the North West Company, those furs gathered 
by the Americans had passed into the possession of the British concern. After 
discharging its cargo of furs at Canton, the Isaac Todd had carried a cargo 
of tea to England under charter for the East India Company. 

In 1815, the ship Columbia had been sent out to the post at Fort George. 
In the spring it had transported a cargo of furs to Canton, and then had returned 
to the Hawaiian Islands for the winter, and the next spring made another voyage 
to the Columbia River for the purpose of again transporting the accumulated 
supply of peltry to Canton. In this same year the brig Colonel Allen was sent 
to Fort George from England with a cargo of supplies, and returned, apparently 
going directly back to England, without stopping in any of the ports of the 
Far East. 

But despite the fact that a large supply of furs was being acquired, that 
the quality was much above average, and that prices in China continued high, 
the profits from the trade failed to come up to the expectations of the company, 
in fact the profits were disappointingly small. This state of affairs was the 
result of two widely different sets of circumstances—in the first place the 
cost of outfitting the ships for the voyage to the northwest coast was rather 
high, but more important was the fact that under the monopoly enjoyed in 
the Far East by the British East India Company, the agents of the North West 
Company were not allowed to dispose of their furs or to carry tea and other 
Oriental commodities to England except under a license from the East India 
Company, a license that was so prohibitive in price as to result in a serious 
diminution of the profits of the fur company. Inasmuch as American ships were 
under no such restrictions, and traded freely without any attention to the 
British monopoly, the North West Company now had resort to subterfuge, 
and in 1815 entered into a contract or arrangement with the American firm 
of James and Thomas H. Perkins, a famous company in the history of the 
Chinese trade, with main offices in Boston. The house of Perkins was to act 
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as the agent in the Far East for the North West Company, both in disposing 
of the furs shipped there, and in acquiring a supply of Oriental goods for the 
homeward voyage. Under this arrangement the North West Company sent 
out its annual supply ship from England to Boston with the goods needed by 
Fort George and the posts in the interior during the year ahead. In Boston, 
the goods were transferred to an American vessel under charter to the Perkins 
firm, and transported to the Columbia River. This ship then proceeded 
to carry the year’s accumulation of furs to the port of Canton where they 
were disposed of in the Chinese market by agents of the American firm. 
Then teas and other Chinese goods were purchased and shipped back to 
New York and Boston, where they were sold and the proceeds placed 
to the account of the North West Company. In compensation for its serv- 
ices the firm of James and Thomas H. Perkins took a percentage of the 
profits of each voyage and although this commission seems to have been levied 
on each “leg” of the journey, the profits accruing to the North West Company 
were considerably greater than they had been when the company acted indepen- 
dently. The arrangement, which seems to have been mutually advantageous 
to all concerned, was continued in effect until the merger of the North West 
Company with the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1821, when it was abrogated 
and other arrangements made for the disposal of the furs collected by the em- 
ployees of the company. 

As previously mentioned another passenger on the good ship Isaac Todd 
when it dropped anchor off Fort George on the seventeenth of April, 1814, 
after a thirteen months voyage from England—a part of which, however, had 
been spent wintering in the bay of San Francisco—was Miss Jane Barnes,? a bar- 
maid of Plymouth, England, who was a person of undoubted physical charms, 
and who from the moment of her arrival on the scene, set the members of 
the establishment at odds with one another. Although she had come out with 
McTavish,* she was either fickle in her affections, or he grown tired of her, or 
possibly both, for she was soon transferred to the “protection” of Alexander 
Henry, the younger. That her position was somewhat anomalous is shown 
by the fact that the name of the sloop Dolly, constructed by the men of the 
Pacific Fur Company, and turned over to the British, was changed to the Jane 
shortly after her arrival, but she was not allowed to eat with the gentlemen of 
the fort at their evening meal. She seems to have produced a considerable im- 
pression everywhere she went, on both the white traders and the natives, one 
of the latter of whom made her a very flattering offer of matrimony. This 
young man was Cassakas, generally known as the “Prince of Wales” from the 
fact that he was the oldest son of Concomly, the famous one-eyed chief of 
the Chinooks. The offer that he made was so flattering that he apparently did 
not think it could be refused, and in high dudgeon he later planned to kidnap 
her, a plot which, when brought to the attention of the officers, forced her 
to forego her evening walks along the river bank. 

When both McTavish and Henry were drowned in the estuary of the 
Columbia River,‘ her status became somewhat doubtful. But she took passage 
for England, where she was later the subject of considerable controversy as to 
just who was going to pay her passage.* Who did is not a matter of record but 
it is significant that she later returned to the Oregon country as the wife of 
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the captain with whom she had left. It might be suspected that having collected 
her passage he had married her for her money.* With her departure history 
draws a veil or curtain over the activities of this fascinating character, the first 
white woman really to reside in the entire region of the Pacific Northwest. 

While these things had been taking place, the officials of the North West 
Company had been slowly, in the face of handicaps and disaster, putting the 
establishment in order. But the trade of the Columbia Department failed to 
flourish as expected, and the post continued to show a loss since there was a 
great excess of expenditures over receipts. The gentlemen in charge, their 
respective egos apparently somewhat inflated as a result of the novelty of the 
position in which they found themselves, imported a great deal more in the way 
of European goods than the value of their exports justified. For this state of 
affairs several factors were responsible. One was the very high degree of luxurious 
living which was indulged in at the various posts, especially at Fort George. 
The articles imported from England, at a very considerable expense, included 
not only the staple foods and groceries necessary for the maintenance of the 
personnel of the posts, but in addition all sorts of fancy and luxury items such 
as sauces, pickles, cheese and tinned butter; as well as playing cards and fishing 
tackle. In addition there was the necessary gunpowder, shot and other mis- 
cellaneous military stores. Musical instruments and various items of wearing 
apparel, both plain and fancy, were brought out at the expense of the trade. 
Little or no effort was made to make any of the posts self-sufficient, in fact, 
the delusion persisted that the region in and around the posts was not suitable 
for agriculture, when in fact the reality of the situation was that the officials 
refused to put forth the necessary effort at what they considered a demeaning 
occupation. So food continued to be imported from England at great expense. 
This great increase in the cost of the annual maintenance of the posts was 
accompanied by a corresponding failure of the revenues to keep pace with 
expenditures. Not only did the resident partners increase the luxuriousness 
of their establishments but they failed to bring about any correspondingly 
significant expansion of the trade, or increased exploitation of the fur re- 
sources of the region. The returns from the already established posts failed 
to increase, and on the contrary, in some cases, actually decreased. Since 
no new posts were established there was the not unnatural result that fewer 
and fewer skins were taken, despite the fact that the expense of maintain- 
ing the posts continued to mount. The company was thus confronted with 
an unfortunate situation, but one which those officials directly on the ground 
failed to recognize, at least they seem to have taken no steps to correct it. 

One oversight on the part of the resident partners was especially in- 
excusable, and that was the failure to continue and further develop the 
fur trade of the Snake River country. A significant beginning had already 
been made by the members of the Pacific Fur Company but the North 
West Company failed to follow up the advantage with the result that this 
rich and especially promising area of furs was entirely neglected. 

The significance of what was taking place was not lost upon the officials 
of the company in the east, and in the winter of 1816, they decided, in the 
face of mounting deficits in the Columbia Department, to send out Donald 
McKenzie to reopen and develop the trade of the Snake River country. 
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McKenzie had originally been a member of the North West Company, 
but had left them to cast in his fortunes with the enterprise of John Jacob 
Astor, and had made the long overland journey to Astoria, as second in 
command to Wilson Price Hunt. One of the first of that group to reach 
Astoria, he had given valiant and valuable service to the company especially 
in the development of the interior trade, and had planned the erection of a 
trading post in the vicinity of the mouth of the Walla Walla River, when 
the receipt of the news of the outbreak of the War of 1812 had forced the 
abandonment of the project. Following the surrender of Astoria to the 
British he had elected not to reenter the service of the North West Com- 
pany and had departed for Montreal with the express in April of the year 
following the surrender. His travelling by land may have been due to a 
natural preference or it may have been due to an antipathy that had de- 
veloped between McKenzie and Wilson Price Hunt, who had brought a ship 
to Astoria for the purpose of taking home the returning Astorians. Later on 
McKenzie had changed his mind and decided to rejoin the North West 
Company, and in 1816 he again started for the Columbia River, with detailed 
and specific instructions to take over the direction of, and to develop the 
trade in the region of the Snake River. 

The decision to reenter the trade of the Snake River country was 
made at the winter meeting of the partners at Fort William on Lake Superior 
in 1816, and that spring McKenzie set out overland for the Pacific Northwest. 
He arrived at Fort George in September, after having stopped for a few days 
at Fort Okanogan where he had talked with Ross Cox, who was in charge 
of that post, and learned from him something of the problems and difficulties 
that would confront him in putting his instructions into execution, and in 
translating the wishes of the eastern partners into reality. 

The reaction of the officials at Fort George on hearing the news of 
McKenzie’s appointment was one of hostility, and from the beginning of their 
relations with him the entire policy was one of opposition. This attitude 
apparently stemmed from two causes. They felt that his appointment implied 
a criticism of their management—which it did—a criticism of their pre- 
ference for a life of comparative luxurious ease rather than for the hardships 
certain to be encountered in the opening up of new fur territory, and also 
a criticism that was entirely justified. But their greatest objection seems to 
have been to McKenzie himself, and they resented his being sent back to 
the region to develop a trade that they had so obviously neglected since 
it amounted to much more than an implied criticism of their lack of activity. 
This opposition was not open and above board, but was rather of the “foot- 
dragging” variety; at every turn McKenzie was met with obstacles which 
hampered and hindered his activities, obstacles deliberately placed in his wa 
by the officials at Fort George. It was only with the greatest difficulty that 
he was able to recruit enough men for his brigade which even at that was 
characterized by Alexander Ross as one of the sorriest caricatures of an expedi- 
tion that had ever left for the fur country. But it was a significant victory for 
McKenzie that he was able to start at all, a fact of which the gentlemen at 
Fort George were well aware, since they had hoped to be able to prevent the 
departure of his expedition entirely.” 
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For the dangerous task to which he had committed himself, Mr. McKenzie 
was particularly well qualified. He has been described as follows: 


He was an extremely large man, weighing three hundred and twelve 
pounds. In addition he was an experienced trader and possessed an accurate 
knowledge of the localities of the country. He could with a rifle drive 
a dozen balls consecutively at one hundred paces through a Spanish dollar, 
which accomplishment alone was enough to secure him the respect of 
the Indians. ‘To the most cautious prudence he united the most dauntless 
intrepidity, in fact, no hardship could fatigue, no dangers intimidate him.* 


This first expedition of 1816-1817 was far from being a successful one. 
The brigade had moved only a short distance up the river when further 
progress was stopped at the cascades of the Columbia by the fact that the 
stream was frozen over from bank to bank. Making a virtue of necessity 
McKenzie’s party spent the winter in the lodges of the friendly Indians, and 
by his conduct and deportment won and cemented their friendship. He was 
a past master in the art of handling the natives, and on this occasion he 
wisely distributed his men among the various lodges where they were osten- 
sibly paying guests but where they also had abundant opportunity to see 
and observe all that was going on, so that there was little that took place in 
camp of which McKenzie was unaware, and of which he did not have full 
and accurate information. Of the extent to which McKenzie won the friend- 
ship of these Indians nothing is more revealing than the fact that due to the 
loss of one of his boats, he was forced to leave more than two tons of mer- 
chandise in their care when he finally started up the river, and that on his 
return nearly six months later the packages of merchandise were found un- 
opened and undisturbed. As soon as conditions made upstream travel possible 
he continued on into the interior, and in February, 1817, was at Spokane 
House. The spring was largely spent in the work of exploration and in the 
establishment of good relations with the natives, although he also acquired a 
considerable number of furs, by which the returns of the department were 
measurably increased. By the sixteenth of June he was back at Fort George 
to find that while the hostility to him had moderated considerably it had not 
entirely disappeared. 

He remained at headquarters only eight days before again starting up- 
stream at the head of another expedition which was little if any improved in 
quality over the one that he had led the year previously, since it was notor- 
iously weak in both personnel and equipment. The officials at Fort George 
were still in quiet opposition, and had seen to it that he was able to obtain 
only the poorest of men and of supplies. But on the fifth of June, 1818, when 
he arrived back at the post from this second expedition it was to find a much 
different attitude prevailing. Company headquarters at Fort William had _be- 
come more and more disgusted at the covert opposition that McKenzie had 
experienced, and had told the officials who were responsible so in plain and 
unmistakable terms, and these same officials were pointedly criticized for 
their failure to accord better cooperation to McKenzie. This open criticism 
of their actions and conduct was something that Governor James Keith and 
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the other officials were able to understand and to appreciate for whatever 
else they may have been they were not unintelligent. So in the summer of 
1818 McKenzie found a new attitude of co-operation prevailing, and when 
he started upstream a short time later it was at the head of the best organized 
and equipped expedition that until then had ever started for the Snake River 
country. It had been decided to build Fort Nez Perces at the confluence 
of the Walla Walla and Columbia rivers as a sort of distributing center for the 
interior posts, and McKenzie had been given the men and the equipment 
necessary to successfully carry out the assignment. 

On the eighteenth of June, 1818, McKenzie and his party were at the 
mouth of the Walla Walla River, and here they began the construction of 
a post to which the name Fort Nez Perces -was given. Under the circum- 
stances it was rather an inappropriate designation since the Nez Perce Indians 
were some distance farther to the east, and the natives of the vicinity of the 
post were largely Cayuse, Walla Walla and Umatilla tribesmen. After seeing 
the construction of the new post well on its way to completion, McKenzie 
left Alexander Ross to superintend the remaining work, and to inaugurate 
the trade with the natives of the vicinity, while he started on the first expedi- 
tion into the Snake River country proper. On this occasion he was at the 
head of a party consisting of fifty-five men with nearly two hundred horses, 
and equipped with the necessary supplies of trade merchandise, arms and 
ammunition, and the necessary beaver traps. It was characteristic of McKenzie 
that the expedition carried no provisions, the intention being that it would 
be able to live off of the country through which it passed. 

The members of the brigade made their way across the Blue Mountains 
and into a region abounding in beaver and rich in other sources of fur wealth, 
such as fox and bear. In addition there were large numbers of deer and 
other small game besides enormous herds of wild horses. McKenzie had 
trouble with some of the Iroquois members of the expedition due to their 
intractability and irresponsibility, since they insisted upon being allowed to 
leave the main party and go off and hunt and trap on their own. This was a 
factor which was to continue to plague and hinder all of the later expeditions 
into the same country. For the most part the members of the brigade met 
with unexampled success and took large numbers of peltry. During the winter 
McKenzie and six of his men made their way back to Fort Nez Perces on 
snowshoes. In returning to where they had left the other members of the 
expedition, McKenzie determined to investigate the feasibility of navigating 
the Snake River. 

This small party in a barge proceeded up that river, which was then 
known as the Lewis, without any serious molestation at the hands of the 
Indians. After the lapse of two months, four of the men returned to the 
fort, while the other two went on with McKenzie on foot in an attempt to 
reach the main party. The four men arriving at Fort Nez Perces brought with 
them a letter from the leader which was dated from “Point Successful, Head 
of the Narrows, April 15th, 1819,” and which contained the information that: 


The passage by water is now proved to be safe and practicable for 
loaded boats, without one single carrying place for portage; therefore 
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the doubtful question is set at rest forever. Yet fromthe force of the 
current and the frequency of rapids it may still be advisable, and perhaps 
preferable, to continue the land transport while the business in this 
quarter is carrried on upon a small scale. We had often recourse to the line. 
There are two places with bold cut rocks on either side of the river, where 
the great body of water is compressed within a narrow compass, which 
may render these parts doubtful during the floods, owing to rocks and 
whirlpools; there are only two, and neither of them is long. 


(Courtesy Tacoma Chamber of Commerce) 


Tacoma—New Tacoma Narrows Bridge 
Third Longest Suspension Bridge in the World, 
Completed in October, 1950 


Despite this somewhat optimistic report, no further attempt to navigate the 
Snake River seems to have been made, and in view of what we know of it 
today, the modern reader may be pardoned for an honest doubt as to 
whether he and McKenzie both have the same river in mind. 

In the concluding portion of his letter McKenzie told Ross where he 
expected to be during the first week in June, and directed that the supplies 
for the coming year as well as reinforcements in personnel should be sent 
to that place. This party, consisting of fifteen new men for McKenzie’s 
brigade, and accompanied by eleven more from the garrison at Fort Nez 
Perces set out under the command of a newly arrived apprentice clerk by 
the name of William Kittson. Although entirely lacking in experience in the 
Indian country, he was, in the words of Alexander Ross, a “smart fellow.” 
Although cautioned by Ross, Kittson, confident in his own ignorance and 
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conceit, allowed himself to be surprised by hostile Indians on two different 
occasions with the resulting loss of all of his horses. However, the animals 
were recovered when McKenzie, anxious because his new men did not arrive, 
sent several of his own men out to meet the expected reinforcements. They 
ran into the party of thieves and succeeded in recovering the stolen horses. 
The two forces then united and made the journey to McKenzie’s camp 
in safety. Kittson then took charge of the furs that had been accumulated 
during the winter and started on his way back to Fort Nez Perces, where 
he arrived on the seventh of July. In the course of this march he had a 
brush with a roving war party, in the course of which he suffered the loss 
of two of his men. But it was the furs that he brought back that enabled 
the Columbia Department to show a surplus that year and to yield a profit. 

Having deposited the furs at the fort, Mr. Kittson and his small party 
retraced their steps, and again joined McKenzie in the Snake River country. 
While awaiting their arrival, McKenzie had had many narrow escapes, and 
the winter of 1819-1820 was destined to be one of high adventure, during 
which the expedition experienced many difficulties, passed through several 
hazardous situations, and had more than one narrow escape from disaster. 
On one occasion they were caught in an area between two rival war 
parties, one of Blackfeet and the other of Snakes, and witnessed a sanguinary 
battle in which the Snakes triumphed over their adversaries. This victory made 
the Snakes even more insolent and overbearing than usual, but by a mixture 
of tact and fearlessness, McKenzie was able to lead his men safely out of the 
danger zone without loss, and to proceed on to his hunting grounds without 
experiencing any further molestation. Despite all of the difficulties encountered, 
this expedition was one of the most profitable of all, and when McKenzie 
returned to Fort Nez Perces on the twenty-second of June, 1820, it took 
more than one hundred and fifty horses to carry the furs which had been 
accumulated throughout the winter. 

After remaining only twelve days at the post, McKenzie started, on the 
fourth of July, on his last expedition into the Snake River region—an expedi- 
tion that like all of the others was destined to yield a rich harvest—and re- 
turned on the twenty-first of July a year later with the largest catch of furs 
ever brought out of the region until that time. By this time the period of five 
years for which he had contracted his services had come to an end, and he 
spent the winter with Alexander Ross at Fort Nez Perces. It was probably too 
late in the season for him to make the eastward journey that year but the delay 
may have been caused by other factors for the year 1821 was one of high 
import in the history of the western fur trade. If McKenzie had hoped to work 
out some further arrangement he was disappointed and the next year passed 
eastward across the Rocky Mountains for the last time.” 

McKenzie had effectively opened the trade of the Snake River country 
for the North West Company, with extremely profitable results since each 
year’s take of furs and skins had been larger than that of the year previous. 
This all meant increased business and increased profits for the company, al- 
though the overall returns of the department continued to show a deficit, and, 
morever, the troubles of that concern continued to mount in other areas of its 
operations. East of the Rocky Mountains the company had come into competi- 
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tion, fierce and bitter, with an ancient rival, a competition that would in the 
end, undoubtedly, have destroyed both adversaries, had it not been possible to 
find a means of accommodation for the rivalry. 

In 1670, basing his action on the reports of two French explorers, Pierre 
Esprit Radisson and Medard Chouart, known as the Sieur des Groseilliers, King 
Charles II, of England, had created what is familiarly known as the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. These two intrepid and apparently somewhat conniving French- 
men had explored in North America in the region to the northward of the 
Great Lakes, and had reported that a large area, abounding in beaver and 
other fur-bearing animals, lay to the west of Hudson’s Bay. It was in order 
to fully exploit these resources that the English sovereign, with that same 
magnificent disregard for geographical realities which characterized the ac- 
tion of most of the crowned heads of Europe of that day, gave to his 
cousin Prince Rupert and a group of other English gentlemen, all of whom 
were retainers of the King, a charter and a province which was called Rupert’s 
Land. The corporation, which was known officially as “The Governor and 
Company of Gentleman Adventurers of England trading into Hudson’s Bay,” 
was given title to a domain princely in its extent, for it consisted of all the land 
drained by the waters of all the streams flowing into either Hudson’s Bay or 
Hudson’s Straits. Translated into terms of modern geography this meant that 
the territory granted to the “Honorable Company” extended from the water- 
shed of the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes on the south to Hudson’s 
Straits on the north, while from east to west it extended from the shores of 
Labrador westward to the summit of the Rocky Mountains. It was indeed 
a royal domain which Charles so casually gave away, one of the really great 
real estate transactions in American history—and there were many others—and 
had the directors of the Company been of any inclination to argue over trifles, 
they might have extended their claim as far north as the Arctic Ocean, and as 
far south as the waters of the Missouri River. The geographical knowledge 
of the day was so inexact and the boundaries of the charter so indefinite that 
under the latter the directors might have claimed almost anything on the North 
American continent. 

That the king was not at all niggardly in his gift is apparent from the 
fact that there were no restrictions on the grant, in other words it was given 
without any strings attached. The Company was to hold the region as the 
“absolute lords and proprietors.” They not only had exclusive rights of fishing 
and of trade, including the very profitable fur trade, but in addition they were 
given possession of all mines, whether of gold or silver or other precious 
metals, and there was not even the reservation of the usual twenty per cent 
or “royal fifth” for the king. In fact, the only obligation incurred by the 
company in satisfaction for the land grant that it received was to pay annually 
to the king and his successors, two elk and two black beavers, but even these 
were to be paid only on those occasions when His Majesty might happen 
to visit the territories which he had granted to the company. In view of all 
the attendant circumstances, the grantees might very logically and safely have 
concluded that there would be comparatively few occasions upon which they 
would be expected to comply with this requirement of the charter. 

As might very reasonably have been expected, the charter met with con- 
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siderable opposition from the very beginning, not only from abroad but at 
home as well. Although monopolies were much more familiar then than now, and 
the attitude toward them correspondingly more tolerant, this feature of the 
grant came in for considerable criticism. Probably an even more persuasive argu- 
ment was the fact that Great Britain was not even in effective possession of 
the region which King Charles had so casually and so grandly granted away. 
The region was also claimed by France, and probably with considerably more 
justification, since His Most Christian Majesty was at least in effective possession 
of the valley of the St. Lawrence River, and of the region of the eastern Great 
Lakes. Consequently it was not until the expulsion of the French from North 
America following the Seven Years War—or as it was known in America, the 
French and Indian War—that the Hudson’s Bay Company was able to come 
into full and uncontested possession of all of its lordly heritage. In the meantime 
the company had successfully weathered all the domestic storms, and beaten down 
all of the legal attacks on the validity of its title, so that when the French 
abandoned their pretensions to North America by the Treaty of Paris in 1763, 
the grant of land which King Charles II had made more than a century before, 
finally acquired full legal validity. 

However, the Hudson’s Bay Company still faced a severe struggle and with 
formidable opposition. In the intervening years when they had been in full 
possession of the valley of the St. Lawrence, the French had been far from 
idle and their enterprising cowreurs de bois had penetrated far into the interior 
in search of furs. Hundreds of their more adventurous citizens had made a 
living from the trade, so that by 1763 the city of Montreal had acquired an 
eminence as the great entrepot of the fur trade that its residents were not 
willing to surrender without a struggle. The more particularly so since the fur 
trade was viewed as the easiest way for the attainment of fame and fortune. In 
the next few years a new element entered the picture with the migration to 
Canada of hundreds of Scots. From the nature of their homeland, so fittingly 
described by Edward Gibbon in the opening paragraphs of The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, they were ideally suited for the hard and hazardous 
business of the taking and marketing of furs. To frugality and hardship they 
were accustomed, and these would stand them in good stead in following the 
fur frontier. Beginning mostly as independent operators they had early come to 
realize the advantage—almost the necessity—of cooperation, especially in the 
procurement of supplies and the disposal of their furs. The individual traders 
gradually associated together to form small companies, the small companies 
merged into a larger group, and so gradually, almost unconsciously perhaps, a 
loose organization of traders came into being with headquarters in the city of 
Montreal. It was this company, the organization of which has been previously 
described, that was to force the Hudson’s Bay Company into a struggle for 
its very existence, and to lead to the merger of the two concerns into a giant 
monopoly which was to seriously threaten the claim of the United States to 
the Pacific Northwest, and especially to that part of the present State of Wash- 
ington lying to the north and west of the Columbia River. 

With both companies having their American headquarters in eastern Canada, 
they were dependent upon easily traversed routes into the western country and 
the interior. That of the Hudson’s Bay Company was the more northerly lying 
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through York Factory on Hudson’s Bay but on the other hand that of the North 
West Company was somewhat less direct although slightly more advantageous. It 
followed the St. Lawrence River to the Great Lakes and then went by way of 
the Rainy River and the myriad of lakes to the Saskatchewan and Athabasca 
rivers, from where the trail led over the Rocky Mountains by way of the Ath- 
abasca Pass to the headwaters of the Canoe River, one of the more northerly 
affluents of the Columbia. Both routes were alike in that they were difficult and 
arduous. 

At Fort William, on the western shore of Lake Superior, the company had 
erected a great establishment, building warehouses to insure a continuity of sup- 
plies for the interior posts, and it was here that the annual winter meetings of the 
partners were held. The employees of the company probably numbered in the 
neighborhood of two thousand persons of all categories of employment, such as 
clerks, laborers, interpreters and voyageurs. In what would today be called its 
“employee relationships” the North West Company was at a distinct advantage, 
since it held out to every one in its employ the prospect of advancement accord- 
ing to ability which was something that could not be said of the rival concern. 
The North West clerks, for instance, entered the service of the company as 
apprentices, bound for a period of seven years. At the expiration of that period 
they were placed on annual salaries which might range from eighty to one hun- 
dred and sixty pounds. Ultimately they could expect to be provided for as 
partners in the concern. Some might reach this last named distinction in only a 
year or so after terminating their apprenticeship while others remained in a state 
of probation for a much longer period. But the determining factor in each case 
was the merit of the individual. Since each employee knew that his progress in 
the company depended largely upon his ability and his exertions, he was naturally 
anxious to do all that he could to advance the interests of his employers, and in 
the process to bring about his own advancement. Thus another “old American 
custom,” that of opportunity and enterprise as the road to success, was used with 
good results; the men who entered the employment of the North West Com- 
pany were more concerned with the possibility of advancement than they were 
with the false security of a guaranteed future. To go as far and as fast as their 
abilities would take them was all that they asked, and the most of them took full 
advantage of the opportunity that thus presented itself. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company on its part, presented little incentive to its 
employees, since each individual had a fixed salary, and there was little, if any, 
prospect of any of them advancing to the status of partnership. So marked was 
this lack of opportunity that the activities of the company employees seldom went 
beyond the ordinary requirements of duty. Often employees of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company when challenged to single combat by a member of the rival or- 
ganization, declined, not through any want of personal courage, but according 
to their own explanation because of the fact that they were hired to trap furs 
and not to engage in hostilities with other subjects of the King of England. One 
other advantage which was possessed by the North West Company was that its 
voyageurs, the men who did the hard rough work of the trail, were mostly 
French-Canadians, that is, they were largely the descendants of French fathers 
and Indian mothers, and had an amazing capacity for long, hard hours of labor, 
a remarkable sense of loyalty and discipline. What was even more important 
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was the fact that they were much more popular with the Indians of the country, 
than were the natives of the Orkney Islands, who were largely employed in a 
similar capacity by the Hudson’s Bay Company.¥ 

The competition between these two companies was waged on all-out scale 
for many years, years of fierce and bitter commercial warfare. There were no 
rules other than “the law of club and fang” and rival posts were established in 


the immediate vicinity of each other, sometimes on opposite sides of a stream or 
lake, but often just a few hundred yards apart; employees of the rival firm were 
bribed, assaulted, and even murdered, and the Indian furnished with liquor and 
firearms, which was always a bad combination. Not only were the natives de- 
bauched but they were incited to acts of violence against the members of the 
other establishment. Furs were stolen and hi-jacked, and competitive bidding sent 
the prices paid for furs above that at which they could reasonably expect to be 
sold in the eastern or European markets. In such cases there was obviously no 
possibility that the transaction could show a profit. These sky-rocketing prices 
meant that the hunting grounds were soon over-trapped, even the few ordinary 
and crude ideas of conservation that had existed were forgotten in the mad rush 
for immediate profits. Murder and arson were resorted to, and in many cases 
individuals were killed “in a scuffle” with representatives of the other organiza- 
tion. In most cases the men of the North West Company were the aggressors, and 
seem to have generally shown a much more belligerent attitude throughout the 
struggle. There were some attempts at control by the representatives of law and 
order, and the North West Company seems to have resorted to the expedient of 
sending those of its employees who were wanted for questioning to the Columbia 
Department where they would be out of the reach of those authorities. It was 
this practice which was apparently responsible for the appearance in the territory 
of the present State of Washington of some of the earliest fur traders whose names 
have since become almost household words in the history of the northwest. 
By the year 1820, the struggle between these two giant concerns had passed 
far beyond the limits of a commercial rivalry, and had reached the stage where 
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it almost resulted in the complete disruption and disorganization of the fur trade. 
It had also brought both companies almost to the verge of bankruptcy. Leading 
London capitalists who had made heavy investments in both of the competing 
organizations became seriously concerned since under the circumstances it was 
an open question whether either company could long survive a continuation of 
the struggle. Sober and sensible men on both sides saw that the only ultimate 
result would be financial insolvency for all concerned, and it was this situation 
that led to the establishment of the “will to peace” that is always a necessary 
forerunner of the cessation of hostilities in such a situation. It made it obvious that 
in this case at least, cooperation was much to be preferred to competition. 
It was well that the establishment of the “will to peace” came about when it 
did for the question of the virtual war being fought in the forests of North 
America by two groups of British subjects had already come to the attention of 
Parliament and that body was threatening to intervene in the struggle. 

Probably the dominating and deciding factor in the decision of the neutrals 
that hostilities must be brought to an end was the famous Battle of Seven Oaks, 
a battle which brought about considerable litigation in the Courts of Upper 
and Lower Canada, and even had its repercussions beyond the Atlantic. In 
1811 the Hudson’s Bay Company had granted the title to a tract of land lying 
along the Red River of the North, in the present North Dakota and Manitoba, 
to Lord Alexander Selkirk, for the purpose of establishing an agricultural 
colony. This enormous tract extended south from Lake Winnipeg well into 
American territory, and what was most important it lay directly across the 
main line of communication of the North West Company, a line that was 
vital for the maintenance of company contact with its western territories. 
From the point of view of the North West Company this in itself was bad 
enough but it also had the further disadvantage that the area constituted one 
of their best sources for the annual supply of pemmican. Pemmican, one of the 
most nutritious and highly concentrated foods known to man, was an absolute 
necessity for the fur traders who made long voyages in the dead of winter, 
and suffered cold, hardship and fatigue. Pemmican was made from the flesh of 
the buffalo, and the Northwesters knew that these animals would not long 
remain in the vicinity of a settlement. If Lord Selkirk was successful in the 
establishment of his colony, it meant not only that the North West Company 
would be forced to look elsewhere for a supply of pemmican but would be 
forced to abandon the pemmican depot that had been established in the 
area. Also it would have to establish a new line of supply and communication 
between Fort William and the territories of the Columbia Department.* 

In 1812, when the first group of settlers, mostly English and Scottish, 
arrived at the site of the proposed Red River colony, they were met by an 
armed group of North West Company employees and warned to keep out of 
the region. Some of the more faint-hearted took notice of the not too gentle 
hint and departed, but there were others who were not so easily intimidated 
and who insisted upon remaining. Gradually the beginnings of a small settle- 
ment took form to the not inconsiderable dismay of the Northwesters. In 
1814, with famine threatening the success of their enterprise, and with the 
North West Company shipping pemmican out of the area, the settlers made 
an attempt to stop the shipment, an attempt which was only partially success- 
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ful but which did lead to a fight. During the winter months, several of the 
settlers, apparently forced by hunger and privation, which verged close on 
to actual starvation, took service with the North West Company. With the 
coming of spring, they repudiated their agreement and returned to the agri- 
cultural settlement. An attempt by the company to enforce its contract led 
to a pitched battle in which at least one man was killed, several wounded, a 
number of houses burned, and a considerable amount of property destroyed. 
The result was that the new settlers arriving that fall faced the prospect of 
spending a winter on the northern plains without adequate shelter and with 
only a scant supply of food. 

Lord Alexander Selkirk was a fighter, and the contest was not entirely 
a one-sided affair. By 1815 he had begun to fight back with a vengeance, using 
the simple expedient of carrying the battle into the camp of the enemy and 
himself engaging in the fur trade as an agent or representative of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. To this end, and because the fur trade was a highly technical 
business, he hired a number of former North West Company employees, who 
for one reason or another had become disgruntled at the treatment they had 
received at the hands of that organization. Another man hired was James Clarke 
who had been one of the partners in John Jacob Astor’s ill-fated Pacific Fur 
Company and who was certainly no stranger to a rough and tumble fight. 
To Selkirk’s attempt to enter the fur trade the North West Company reacted 
vigorously and promptly. Competition became intensified and the only ones 
who gained at all were the natives since the prices paid for furs advanced beyond 
all reason—in fact, often the price paid to the Indians was greater than the 
same fur would bring at Montreal. Murder and sudden death in the forests and 
on the plains continued, in fact it became almost commonplace. In 1816 several 
settlements were destroyed and in June of that year came the battle of Seven 
Oaks, or the “Seven Oaks Massacre” as it is sometimes called. It was either a 
pitched battle, or a brutal massacre, depending upon the point of view held 
by the particular individual. On the side of the North West Company partisans, 
William McGillivray, Alexander Fraser, and John McLoughlin—later to be 
the patriarch of Old Oregon—all participated; while on the side of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, for that is what Lord Selkirk’s colonists really were, Governor 
Robert Semple and twenty of his men were killed. Later the Hudson’s Bay 
Company men succeeded in capturing McGillivray, and both McLough- 
lin and Kenneth McKenzie were arrested for their part in the affair. Mc- 
Kenzie was drowned when his canoe capsized before he could be brought 
to trial while McLoughlin was tried and found “not guilty.’“ During the re- 
mainder of 1816, and all of the next year, the “war” continued, men were killed 
and property destroyed with the result that the fur trade, especially in the 
Athabasca District, was still further demoralized. This was followed by nearly 
four years of litigation in the courts of Canada in the course of which the 
employees of the North West Company displayed an amazing ability to dis- 
appear, to scatter to the far corners of that company’s dominions where they 
ae not be easily apprehended and brought back by the forces of law and 
order. 

As early as June, 1819, the question had engaged the attention of the 
British Parliament, and a merger or union of the two competing companies 
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had been suggested. This was by no means a novel or a unique idea. It had 
been put forth as early as 1801 by Alexander McKenzie and at least one at- 
tempt had been made by the North West Company to buy out the interest of 
the Hudson’s Bay organization but the attempt had come to naught. By 1819 
the disputes and rivalries had become too serious to admit of some kind of a 
settlement being much longer postponed. There can be but little doubt that 
representatives of both companies in England were only too eager to grasp 
any olive branch that might be waved in their direction. The chances of a 
successful merger of the two rivals was greatly increased by the fact that two 
of the bitterest of the bitter-enders, Alexander McKenzie and Lord Selkirk 
both died in 1820. Without their opposition the road to a settlement was bound 
to be a great deal smoother.* 

The negotiations for a merger were begun in London in 1820, apparently 
at the suggestion of Lord Bathurst, the colonial secretary, and after many 
exasperating and vexatious delays, came to a successful conclusion on the 
twenty-sixth of March, 1821, when a final deed of co-partnership was signed 
by the representatives of both companies. It should be noted in passing that in 
these negotiations one of the representatives of the North West Company was 
John McLoughlin, sufficient indication of the position that he had already 
attained in that concern.” 

The name Hudson’s Bay Company was retained, partly because of age 
and prestige but largely because of the original charter which had been in the 
name of that concern. The title North West Company was dropped entirely, 
much to the chagrin of some of the more loyal of its members, despite several 
attempts to work out some sort of a hyphenated name. But the new company 
retained those features of company organization which had made the North 
West Company so distinctive, and which had contributed so materially to its 
success. Of the profits of the concern, sixty per cent was reserved for the pro- 
prietors while the remaining forty per cent was to be distributed among the 
wintering partners, that is, the men who were actually in the feld. In a docu- 
ment known as the Deed-Poll this forty per cent was divided into eighty-five 
equal shares, seven of which were to be held as a fund for retired employees, 
while two shares were to go to each chief factor, and one share to each chief 
trader. All lesser employees as well as the governor were to be paid an annual 
salary but the chief factors and chief traders were to derive their compensa- 
tion entirely from their return on the profits of the company. Thus their in- 
centive to make the profits as large as possible was effectively stimulated—no 
profits, no salary—which is only another way of saying that he who does not 
work shall not eat. Company-wise the shares were distributed, fifty-two shares 
to the partners of the former North West Company while the remaining thirty- 
three went to the partners of the old Hudson’s Bay Company. Of the seven 
shares for retired employees, however, the Hudson’s Bay Company had four, 
and the North West Company, three. Many of the offices in the new concern 
went to former Northwesters, in fact they apparently predominated, so that 
the new company, in essence and despite the name, was much more North 
West than it was Hudson’s Bay. But in any event the members of the two for- 
merly bitter tivals were now to have abundant opportunity to show what they 
could accomplish since competition had been succeeded by cooperation. 
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The terms of the merger agreement had provided that all the posts of the 
North West Company were to be transferred to the new organization. ‘Thus 
the company acquired fur trading stations in areas which lay far beyond 
the boundaries which had been assigned to it by the original charter. So re- 
course was had to Parliament for a confirmation and extension of this document, 
a confirmation which came in an act of Parliament dated July 2, 1821. The 
company was to continue as a monopoly but no longer was it to be limited to 
the drainage area of Hudson’s Bay. Its field of operations would include all 
of the Canadian West extending beyond the Rocky Mountains as far as the 
Pacific Ocean, as far south as the forty-second parallel and as far north as the 
Russian possessions in Alaska. The region was to be divided into four great 
departments of which only the fourth concerns us here, the Columbia Depart- 
ment, which up until 1825 included only the valley of the Columbia River and 
its tributaries. But in the latter year, New Caledonia, or today’s interior British 
Columbia, which had previously been a part of the Northern Department, 
was added to that of the Columbia. At the same time Parliament passed a law 
for the regulation of the fur trade, and providing that the civil and criminal 
jurisdiction of the courts of Upper and Lower Canada should be extended to 
the entire area granted to the new Hudson’s Bay Company. On the fifth of 
December, a royal license granted by King George IV gave the company ex- 
clusive trading rights east of the Stony or Rocky Mountains, and north of the 
forty-ninth parallel for a period of twenty-one years. West of these mountains 
and north of forty-two degrees, the company had exclusive rights of trade only 
in so far as British subjects were concerned, and a right which was in no way 
to be detrimental or prejudicial to the rights of citizens of the United States 
to trap and trade in the same area. It was also provided that west of the moun- 
tains the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the Courts was to be shared with 
those of the United States. This exception was due entirely to the provisions of 
the so-called “joint occupation” treaty of 1818 with the United States, and 
did not mean that Great Britain had relaxed her trading restrictions over 
British territory in the slightest. Thus the orignal monopoly of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company was not only confirmed but was also extended and intensified, 
and now included an area considerably greater than that of the continental 
United States at the present time.” 

The only problem remaining for the men who had negotiated the merger 
agreement was the selection of an individual to administer these vast domains 
and to implement the decisions that had been made. After considerable dis- 
cussion and maneuvering in the course of which several names were suggested— 
none of them entirely satisfactory to everyone concerned—George Simpson 
was finally chosen as the Governor of Rupert’s Land. The controversy over 
the choice was due to the simple fact that no one who was acceptable to the 
Hudson’s Bay men found favor with the Northwesters, while the candidates 
acceptable to the North West Company were unacceptable to the men of the 
older company. Although the choice of Simpson seems at this distance in time 
to have been at least partially due to weariness occasioned by the long dis- 
cussion of possible candidates, the choice was a very happy and fortunate one.® 
Of Scot ancestry, his birth had been illegitimate but through the interest and 
generosity of a relative he had received a good education, and had then entered 
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“trade” in London where he had very shortly afterwards come to the attention 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. In the year preceding the merger he had been 
sent to America to learn the practical side of the fur business, and he was there 
when the news of his appointment reached him. In 1822 he was named Governor 
of the Northern and Columbia Departments, and seven years later promoted to 
be Governor of all the operations of the Hudson’s Bay Company in North 
America, with almost dictatorial power over the area and its employees, sub- 
ject only to the directions of the Governor and Committee of the Company 
in London. 

For the first three years following the merger, Governor Simpson was too 
busy setting the company’s house in order east of the Rocky Mountains, and 
in repairing the damage wrought by the long continued internecine eae to 
devote anything but a mere passing and casual attention to the problems of 
the Columbia Department. These problems he knew only by hearsay since the 
Hudson’s Bay Company had never been active in the region west of the 
Rocky Mountains. In the winter of 1810-1811, an employee by the name of 
Jasper Howse, for whom a pass in the mountain chain was named by David 
Thompson, had spent several months on the present Clark’s Fork of the Colum- 
bia River, in the territory of the Flathead Indians, and while he had been 
enthusiastic over his experiences, the company had never even seen fit to 
follow it up, and so the new governor had to depend for the greater part of 
his information on the experiences of the North West Company men in the 
area. But despite the excellent returns from the Snake River country which had 
been brought out by Donald McKenzie, the Columbia Department had been 
a losing proposition for the Northwesters, a reputation that was scarcely cal- 
culated to endear it to a man who was so profit-minded as was Simpson. So 
pessimistic was the outlook that the governor seems to have been on the point, 
on at least one occasion, of recommending that the company abandon the dis- 
strict. But if the Pacific Northwest had no financial value, its political potential 
was enormous, so great in fact that holding it was considered to be an excellent 
calculated risk. Governor Simpson attacked the problem realistically, sending 
a committee to investigate the possibilities and report. On the basis of the report 
submitted he came to the conclusion that the Columbia District could be put 
on a profitable basis by the adoption of new methods of procedure. These 
included the exercise of rigid economy, the adoption of practices which would 
make the district largely self-sustaining, and the elimination of imported Euro- 
pean luxuries. From now on a program of Spartan simplicity was to be the rule. 
So, in the summer of 1822, Chief Factor Alexander Kennedy was ordered to the 
Columbia, with instructions to make his headquarters at Spokane House, and 
to continue the exploitation of the fur resources of the Snake River country. 
For this last purpose he placed the annual brigade in charge of Michael Bourdon 
and Finan McDonald, an expedition destined to be one of the most exciting in 
the entire history of that exciting region.” 

But Governor Simpson had made only a beginning. There was much that 
demanded his personal attention, but it was elementary that affairs in the east 
had to be attended to, before he could venture west of the mountains. In the 
meantime the Columbia Department could only mark time, waiting for the de- 
cisions which had to be made. The issue of the ownership of the Oregon 
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country, and especially of the region which now comprises the State of Wash- 
ington, was still to be settled. This issue, to all intents and purposes, was still , 
in doubt. 
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CHAPTER XII 


The Hudson’s Bay Company 


UST WHY GEORGE SIMPSON was selected as the Governor of the 

Northern Department of the newly renovated Hudson’s Bay Company 

we do not precisely know, and it is almost certain that we never will. 

But it was probably from an extreme complex of motives. To judge the 
motives of another person, even when one is in daily contact and association 
with that person, is well-nigh impossible, and it is even more difficult after a 
lapse of more than a century. The process of working out the details of the 
merger of the two great rival fur-trading establishments had been a long and 
tedious one, and by the end the negotiators were not only weary but tempers 
had grown Abra Moreover, during the struggle for supremacy in the wilds of 
North America, and also during the protracted negotiations, bitter hatreds and 
animosities had developed, and the well-known Scot trait of stubborness had 
been intensified. This in itself was sufficient to prevent any recognized leader 
of either company from attaining the supreme command. It is probable that 
the selection of Simpson was the result of compromise plus an overpowering 
weariness and a desire to bring the whole matter to some kind of a conclusion. 
Worn out, mentally and physically, as the result of their long conferences, 
the delegates were apparently willing to accept a younger and really unproved 
person, of whom they knew little or nothing, i in preference to a veteran against 
whom many bitter prejudices already existed. Here experience was a handicap, 
and many capable persons of both organizations apparently paid the price for 
being too well-known. 

At the time of his selection Simpson was already in North America, hav- 
ing been sent over the previous year to gain practical experience in the field, 
and the news of what success, if any, he had there experienced, could not have 
reached London in time to have been a deciding factor in his selection. Informed 
of his promotion to what virtually amounted to a dictatorial position in the 
fur trade, Simpson threw himself into the duties and responsibilities of that 
position rea all of the characteristic and contagious enthusiasm and industry 
that was to mark his entire career. For George Simpson was one of the first 
of a number of business tycoons who were to take advantage of a great op- 
portunity and by their own habits of perseverance and industry to build on the 
continent of North America a success, and a civilization that was far superior to 
anything that the Old World had to offer. In Europe lesser men were chiefly 
interested in a false sense of security in which to be able to dissipate their ener- 
gies and to enjoy their lethargy, finding convenient excuses for their failure 
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to accomplish anything in the fact that they were not required to go beyond 
the daily requirements of the position that they held. But Simpson and the 
men like him asked only opportunity rather than a false security, an opportunity 
to create, to build, and to achieve, to go as far and as fast as their intrinsic 
abilities would take them, unhampered by the foot-dragging activities of weak- 
lings, who, from their own weaknesses, preferred security to opportunity and 
asked only to be left alone. 


(Courtesy Washington State Historical Society) 


Hudson's Bay Company Headquarters 
For its Northwest Empire at Fort Vancouver 


There was a great deal of work to be done. The wreckage of years of 
unremitting warfare not only had to be cleared away, and the scars of battle 
healed; the wasteful practices engendered by the struggle cast aside and aban- 
doned in favor of a policy aimed at making the fur trade profitable once more. 
While Simpson was a bundle of energy, almost a human dynamo in action, while 
he wrote letters voluminously and travelled almost incessantly, he could not 
have accomplished even one-half of what he did without the services of many 
assistants, all as equally dedicated as he to the gospel of success. It must be 
noted that while Simpson’s brief career in the fur trade had been in the service 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, the majority of the chief factors and the chief 
traders of the new concern had previously served under the banner of the 
North West Company. It is a little known and less appreciated fact that of 
the management personnel of the new Hudson’s Bay Company by far the 
greater number were former Northwesters rather than Hudson Bay Company 
men. Of the twenty-five chief factors, fifteen had been members of the 
North West Company, and the remaining ten connected with the old Hudson’s 
Bay Company. Among the ranks of the chief traders the discrepancy was 
equally great, it being seventeen former Northwesters against eleven from the ri- 
val concern. The chief factors who came over from the North West Company 
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included John Haldane, John George McTavish, Donald McKenzie, and most 
important of them all for the history of the State of Washington, Doctor John 
McLoughlin. Thus the new company was in reality much more North West than 
it was Hudson’s Bay, and much more of a Canadian than a British organization, 
a fact of which its principal members were well aware. In fact the greatest lega- 
cy that the old Hudson’s Bay Company left to the new was its name and charter. 
A further factor in the new arrangement was that the real supervision and 
direction of the company’s principal business was now in North America rather 
than in London. While the London partners had certain very important duties 
to perform, the real control of the North American fur trade lay with the 
governor and conimittee actually in the field, the men who were in daily 
contact with the down-to-earth activities of the company. This group con- 
sisted of the governor and chief factors. It met annually in the summer when 
business was slackest and transportation most convenient, generally at Norway 
House, north of Lake Winnipeg. It was here that the decisions concerning 
policy and conduct were made, decisions upon which the ultimate success or 
failure of the trade, would, in the final analysis, depend. The selection of the 
Norway House to replace Fort William on Lake Superior as the place of the 
annual meeting had been one of the smaller by-products resulting from the 
merger of the two great rival companies. 

A less enthusiastic and ambitious man than George Simpson would have 
felt overwhelmed at the magnitude and the multiplicity of the problems which 
confronted him. In addition to the thousand and one administrative details 
that would normally fall to the lot of the person in his position, he had the 
additional problem of healing the wounds left by the recent conflict, and 
above all the problem of retrenchment, of reducing the outgo to a reasonable 
relationship with income, of cutting expenses to a point where ultimate profits 
would once again be possible. This was partially accomplished by the elimina- 
tion of many posts and forts. In the period of intense competition which had 
preceded the merger, the two companies had built rival posts in the same dis- 
tricts; in many instances the post of one company was located only a short 
distance from one constructed by the other. Now that competition had been 
replaced by cooperation many of these establishments could be consolidated, 
while in other cases complete elimination of both was the rule since one post 
could now serve a much larger extent of territory than had previously been the 
case. This not only made possible a considerable reduction in overhead, but 
also meant a large-scale reduction in the number of minor employees such as 
clerks and voyageurs. This reduction meant the dismissal and discharge of 
hundreds of employees at a consequent considerable saving in wages and salaries. 

As previously noted Governor Simpson was far too busy during the first 
years of his administration to give other than casual attention to the problems 
of the Columbia Department where despite the best efforts of McKenzie the 
North West Company had never been consistently able to show a profit. For this 
failure there were many reasons, the principal ones being the extravagant scale of 
living indulged in by the employees of the company with a great importation 
of European goods, plus the fact that due to the Oriental monopoly enjoyed 
by the British East India Company, it was never possible for the North West 
Company to participate fully in the trade with China which constituted the 
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great market for furs. In fact the decision of the new Hudson’s Bay Company 
not to abandon the Columbia Department entirely was probably more political 
than it was commerical. The decision to once more attempt to make the dis- 
trict profitable coincided with the decision of the Russians to withdraw north 
of fifty-four, forty north latitude, and the two decisions were probably not en- 
tirely unrelated. In this case as in so many others, the Hudson’s Bay Company 
was “an agent of empire” as well as a business corporation, advancing the im- 
perial interests of Great Britain as well as improving its own economic position. 

George Simpson, who governed an empire extending from the St. Lawrence 
River and Hudson’s Bay on the east, to San Francisco Bay on the west and 
extending north to the Russian possessions and the Arctic Ocean, found time in 
these first two years to send Chief Factor Alexander Kennedy to the Columbia 
where he succeeded Chief Factor John Haldane. Although Kennedy did not 
arrive at his destination until the fall of 1822 he had particular instructions 
to do all that was possible to develop the trade of the Snake River region, the 
importance of which Simpson had already recognized. Michael Bourdon had 
been selected by Simpson to head the expedition, and since Donald McKenzie 
had already taken his departure for the east, Kennedy associated with Bourdon, 
one Finan McDonald, a former Northwester. McDonald, who was an enormous 
physical specimen, of great strength and endurance, but with an extremely 
volatile disposition, had already won a well-deserved reputation in the fur trade. 

This expedition of 1823, which succeeded, despite all its vicissitudes, in 
bringing out more than four thousand skins, was one of the most disastrous in 
the long history of the fur trade in the valley of the Snake River and ad- 
joining territories. There were several sanguinary encounters with the belliger- 
nt natives who occupied and roamed over the region. In one of these Bourdon 
and several of his men were killed while a number of the Indians also “bit the 
dust.” So great were the dangers and hardships of the expedition that Finan 
McDonald, who was certainly no stranger to either, and who was not at all 
lacking in physical courage, refused to return to the region. He was not un- 
acquainted with danger, exposure, hardship and sudden death, but he declared 
that he would not return to the accursed country even if the beaver had skins 
of gold. He was true to his promise for the Snake River country never saw 
him again. The result was that the next year the brigade went out under the 
leadership of Alexander Ross, who like McDonald was certainly no stranger to 
the Indian country, nor to Indian ways of life. He had come out on the Tonquin 
with John Jacob Astor’s original party of traders in the capacity of a clerk, 
and had seen service with both the Pacific Fur Company and the North West 
Company before becoming associated, as a consequence of the merger of 
1821, with the new Hudson’s Bay Company. Ross, who had an extremely high 
opinion of his own abilities, had decided to leave the northwest and was on his 
way east when he met the westbound express and received a communication 
offering him the leadership of the Snake River expedition. Ross accepted the 
offer, turned and retraced his steps.‘ 

On the tenth of February, 1824, Ross left Flathead Post, which was lo- 
cated on the Clark’s Fork of the Columbia River, approximately on the site 
now occupied by the Northern Pacific Railway station at Eddy, Montana. 
His party was an extremely variegated one, in so far as personnel was concerned, 
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but included in it were a considerable number of Iroquois Indians, who had 
been a source of trouble ever since McKenzie had led the first expedition into 
the valley of the Snake, and who were to run true to form for Ross. For the 
most part the Iroquois were a quarrelsome, meddlesome lot, and on this oc- 
casion they were to do more than live up to their reputation. Their actions by 
this time had become almost stereotyped, and on this occasion they waited as 
usual, until they were a few days out from the post, and then demanded that 
they be outfitted with traps, provisions, and other supplies, and allowed to go 
off and trap independently of the main party. Ross had no recourse other 
than to grant the demands since refusal would have meant that all the Iroquois 
would desert in a body, although he must have known what would be the 
inevitable consequences of his acceding. These Iroquois apparently soon fell 
in with a band of Snake Indians whom they proceeded to join, trading their 
accumulated furs, traps, and other paraphernalia to the Snakes in return for the 
favors of the Indian women. This was standard procedure, the Iroquois had 
done it before and would probably do it again. But this time the consequences 
were to be more far reaching than they had ever been before. In time, the 
Snakes grew tired of the presence of their unwelcome visitors, the latter ap- 
parently had very little left to barter, and so they were unceremoniously 
ejected from the Indian camp, and left to get along as best they could in an 
environment that was definitely hostile. 

In the meantime William H. Ashley and Andrew Henry, the same who ° 
had built Fort Henry on the upper Snake River, had launched a new fur trad- 
ing company, with headquarters in St. Louis, with the intention of trapping and 
tradng in the region of the Upper Missouri River. As early as March, 1824, 
if not before, Jedediah Smith and Thomas Fitzpatrick, two of the most famous 
of the early mountain men, had crossed South Pass into the valley of the Green 
River. This stream, one of the most famous in the history of the fur trade, was 
generally referred to by the early traders as the Seeds-ka-dee, and was also known 
as the Prairie Hen, and was found to be exceedingly rich in beaver. These 
animals were so plentiful that they could often be killed with a club. Late 
that summer, Smith, with a small party of men, set out westward from the 
Green, apparently going across to the present Hoback River, and down that 
stream to its junction with the Snake. Here, late in the month of September, 
he met the party of destitute Iroquois, who claimed that they had been robbed 
by the Snakes. (They probably had but not in the way in which that word is 
generally used.) These Indians still had about one hundred beaver skins in 
their possession which they traded to Smith who in return promised to guide 
them to a place of safety. The idea of Smith guiding the Iroquois through coun- 
try with which they were undoubtedly much more familiar than he, is slightly 
incongruous, but there is no doubt that the larger party would be less vulner- 
able to attack from the treacherous Snakes, and the Iroquois, not without reason, 
were very much afraid of the Snakes. Smith, who, among other things, was a 
patriotic American, and a shrewd one at that, was not at all unwilling to take 
advantage of the opportunity afforded to look over the country and find out 
what the British traders in the region were doing. So the entire party set out in 
an attempt to locate the main brigade of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and after 
a series of vicissitudes, succeeded in locating them on the upper Salmon River. 
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To say that Alexander Ross was disgusted with the conduct and actions of the 
Iroquois is to state the case too mildly, and he had plenty of reason to be, since 
nearly all of the subsequent troubles of his company with the Americans were 
attributed to him and to his handling of this situation. Ross looked upon Smith 
and the other Americans as spies, in which he was probably not too wide of the 
mark, but he was wrong in his assumption that Smith had paid the Iroquois to 
desert, since the latter did not need that much encouragement. Nor was Ross 
exactly pleased at the decision of the Americans to accompany his brigade to 
Flathead Post, since that meant that they would gain at least some knowledge of 
the conditions existing at the post, but in view of all the circumstances there 
was very little that he could do other than agree. From the upper Salmon River 
the party crossed eastward to the Beaverhead, a tributary of the Jefferson, then 
north to another tributary, the Big Hole, and then by way of present Gibbon’s 
Pass, across to the Bitterroot Valley. They went down the Bitterroot to its 
confluence with the Clark’s Fork, and then followed the latter stream to the 
Flathead Post.s Here Ross found Peter Skene Ogden waiting for him. Ross, 
while absent with the brigade, had incurred the active dislike of Governor 
Simpson, and Ogden carried orders assigning Ross to the command of Flathead 
Post, while Ogden was to go out in command of the next expedition into the 
region of the Snake River. 

Peter Skene Ogden is one of the most interesting and fascinating characters 
connected with the history of the State of Washington and the Pacific North- 
west. His ancestors had been among the earliest settlers of the colony of New 
Jersey, but during the War for American Independence the family had split 
into two factions, one espousing the cause of patriots, while the other, which 
included Peter’s immediate forebears, sided with the Loyalists or Tories. As a 
result the family property had been confiscated by the patriots, and the family 
fled to England for safety, later returning to Canada and settling in the city 
of Quebec, where Peter was born in 1794. Later they had moved to Montreal 
as the consequence of a judicial appointment which had been given to Isaac 
Ogden, the father of Peter. Montreal was at this time the great center of the 
fur trade on the North American continent. This trade was then the source 
of all the wealth and prosperity of the region, the basis of all distinction, and 
upon it practically all other business enterprise was based, so that it was only 
natural that it would arouse the interest of a young man as active, vigorous, 
and ambitious as was Peter Skene Ogden. Although his family had planned that 
he should follow a legal career, he gave up the idea, and early sought employ- 
ment in the fur trade. He was first employed as a clerk in the American Fur 
Company of John Jacob Astor and then entered the service of the North West 
Company, possibly in the year 1810 when he would have been only sixteen years 
of age. He was in the middle of the brutal struggle for the control of the 
fur resources of the Athabasca District, and in 1818, possibly as the result of 
a fatal encounter resulting from this struggle, had been transferred to the Col- 
umbia District. Such was the procedure generally adopted by the North West 
Company in order to get its erring employees safely beyond the jurisdiction 
of the law officials of Canada, since once on the Columbia River, they were 
literally “beyond the pale.” 

In the fall of 1818 the officials at Fort George had sent Ogden as the 
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leader of an expedition north of the Columbia River to investigate an altercation 
that had taken place between a group of Iroquois trappers employed by the 
company, and some of the natives of the region who were members of the 
Cowlitz tribe. Knowing the reputation of the Iroquois one may safely assume 
that they were probably to blame for any trouble that had occurred but they 
had succeeded in convincing the officials of the company at Fort George that 
they had been the victims of a treacherous attack. So, a punitive expedition 
under the leadership of Ogden, was sent north to investigate the incident and 
punish the wrong-doers. They were conducted to the camp of the Cowlitz 
by Chief How-How, a good friend of the whites, who seems to have been 
ignorant of the full purport of the expedition. But as was usually the case 
with anything with which the Iroquois were concerned, there was a misunder- 
standing; Ogden’s party was divided, and a group of the Iroquois arriving some- 
what in advance of the others, in defiance of orders fired into the sleeping 
village killing over a dozen persons before bothering to ascertain whether the 
people of the village were innocent or guilty. In order to escape the wrath of 
the other natives in the vicinity who were rapidly assembling with every in- 
tention of giving battle, Ogden was forced to lead his small band in a hasty and 
precipitate retreat back to the walls of Fort George, where the Iroquois, who 
had brought back several grisly trophies of the fight, now proceeded to worsen 
matters by holding a scalp dance in celebration of their “victory.” For the 
fur traders the greatest tragedy was in the loss of the friendship of Chief How- 
How who had not anticipated the commission of such an outrage when he 
consented to guide Ogden’s small detachment to the site of the Cowlitz 
village, and who was now incensed at what he considered the treachery of the 
whites. His attitude changed from one of out and out friendship to one of sulky 
hostility. Inasmuch as his good will was necessary if the whites were to continue 
to trap and hunt in the Cowlitz River region, he had to be placated at all costs. 
This was done by arranging the marriage of his daughter the Princess How- 
How, to one of the fur traders, apparently Ogden, although Alexander Ross, 
who is our authority for the incident, does not specifically say so although he 
does imply that such was the case.’ 

The marriage was solemnized on the first of April, and following it, the 
chief, now again on good terms with the whites, with his retinue of followers 
started to return to the Cowlitz River district. But for some unaccountable 
reason the traders had neglected to take any precautions for the chief’s safety 
although the Chinooks who lived in the vicinity of Fort George were known 
to be in open hostility to him and his people. The result was that the party 
was ambushed shortly after leaving the fort. The attack was witnessed from the 
wall of the fort but despite this there was some delay in sending out a rescue 
expedition. When a relief party finally did arrive there was a great deal of 
confusion, in which the chief’s party was caught between two fires, that of 
his enemies and attackers and that of his friends and would-be rescuers from 
the fort. After a considerable interval the attacking Chinooks were beaten off, 
and the chief rescued without having suffered any damage other than to his 
dignity. But by now he was even more exasperated than ever with the whites 
and as a result the entire district of the Cowlitz River was effectively closed 
to them.’ 
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At the time of the marriage, Ogden was apparently in charge of the post 
at Spokane, and a little later became one of the bourgeois, or partners, in the 
North West Company. At the time he was twenty-six years of age, and had 
served an apprenticeship period of ten years. But his services to the company 
had apparently been too conspicuous or zealous for the Hudson’s Bay Company 
men to tolerate, and in the merger of the following year he was one of those 
not included in the membership of the new company. Although disappointed 
he faithfully served out the year at his post, and then in 1822 went to London 
to plead his case in person before the committee. Probably owing to the inter- 
vention of Governor Simpson, he was not only admitted to the company but 
was appointed a chief trader, and assigned to Spokane House with orders to 
fit out the expedition which Alexander Ross was to lead into the valley of the 
Snake River.® 

In the meantime Governor Simpson, on the basis of reports received from 
the Columbia, had come more and more to the conclusion that the district 
had been shamefully mismanaged, but that it could be reformed and made to 
yield a substantial profit to the company. With this end in view he appointed 
Dr. John McLoughlin, a veteran member of the NorthWest Company, as 
chief factor in charge of the entire district, and decided to make a personal 
investigation of conditions there with a view to decreasing expenses and in- 
creasing the revenue. 

On the fifteenth of August, 1824, Simpson left York Factory, located on 
the shores of Hudson’s Bay, after waiting in vain for several weeks in expec- 
tation of the arrival of the annual supply ship. Although Dr. McLoughlin had 
a twenty days start, the Governor, by the hard driving for which he was to 
become notable, succeeded in overtaking the lead party on the morning of 
the twenty-sixth of September, much to his satisfaction and the chagrin of 
McLoughlin. This meeting which took place on the Riviere la Biche, has been 
well described by Simpson himself. In view of the position that Dr. McLoughlin 
later occupied, and the reputation that he attained in the history of the Pacific 
Northwest, Simpson’s description of him at this time is not without interest. 


On the 26th at 7 O'Clock A. M. came up with the Dr. before his 
people had left their Encampment altho we had by that early hour come 
from his Breakfasting place of the preceding Day; himself and people were 
heartily tired of the Voyage and his surprise and vexation at being over- 
taken in Riviere la Biche notwithstanding his having a 20 days start of us 
from York is not to be described; he was such a figure as I should not like to 
meet in a dark night in one of the bye lanes in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, dressed in Clothes that had once been fashionable, but now covered 
with patches of different colors, his beard would do honor to the chin of 
a Grizzly Bear, his face and hands evidently Shewing that he had not lost 
much time at the Toilette, loaded with Arms and his own herculean di- 
mensions forming a tout ensemble that would convey a good idea of the 
high way men of former Days.” 


The combined parties now travelled together. On the tenth of October 
they were at Jasper House and during the next week crossed the main range 
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of the Rocky Mountains, reaching Boat Encampment on the Canoe River on 
the nineteenth. Then the descent of the Columbia River began. On the twenty- 
seventh they were at the confluence of that stream and the Spokane River and 
here Simpson made a side trip in order to look into affairs at Spokane House. 
On the eighth of November they reached the mouth of the Columbia, Simp- 
son’s party apparently having to slow down on several occasions in order not 
to get ahead of the other group. By this time the governor was confident that 
he knew the great weakness from which the Columbia Department suffered, 
and was equally sure of the steps that must be taken to correct it. This was 
nothing startling, it was there for everyone to see, the great weakness was the 
fact that expenditures exceeded income and the remedy was to cut expenses. 
The chief source of expense as he saw it was the fact that the company servants 
preferred imported provisions which had to be brought from England at con- 
siderable expense over those which could be grown locally. The station that 
was the chief offender was apparently Fort Walla Walla although all of the 
others were guilty to a greater or lesser extent. The only reason for this con- 
dition seems to have been the fact that it was easier to depend on the imports 
than it was to go to the trouble of producing one’s own supplies. But it was a 
condition that Governor Simpson was determined to correct, and at once. 
Orders were immediately issued requiring that every post live on its own 
produce and that it devote considerable space to a garden and the raising of 
such crops as peas and potatoes. Also salmon were to be secured and preserved 
for use during the winter months. 

The Governor also decided that company headquarters in the region should 
be moved from the south to the north bank of the river. The reasons behind 
this decision were almost entirely political. Fort George was not exclusively 
British property since it had been formally restored to the Americans and the 
latter might at almost any time insist upon the right to use it on equal terms 
with the British. Moreover it was not too well situated in relation to the in- 
terior posts and the facilities for farming and for cattle raising were by no means 
good. The company and the British government had also already come -to the 
conclusion that in the settlement of the Oregon controversy they had no real 
claim to the region south of the river, and they realized by this time that the 
best settlement they could hope to obtain would be along the line of the main 
channel of the Columbia. Consequently they had not the least intention of 
developing the region to the south for the benefit of the Americans. Since a 
concentration of emphasis and interest was obviously necessary, they decided 
that all of their attention was to be directed toward improving and consolidating 
their position north of the stream. In this the Hudson’s Bay Company was again 
the agent of empire, and was looking out not only for its own interest as a 
business establishment but was also concerned with the colonial interests of 
imperial Britain. The man on the firing line, the commander of the troops in the 
field, was to be the chief factor, Dr. John McLoughlin, and the success of the 
policy would to a large extent depend upon the efficiency with which he per- 
formed his duties. 

Governor Simpson’s policy aimed at keeping the district north of the 
Columbia for Great Britain was therefore three-fold. Knowing full well that 
the fur trappers and the mountain men who constituted the “cutting edge” or 
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the advance guard of American frontier settlement depended largely upon the 
fur trade, he sought to make the region immediately adjacent to the Columbia 
River as unattractive to them as possible. This was to be accomplished by the 
reckless over-trapping of the district south and east of the river—turning 
the area into a great fur desert into which the American hunters and trappers 
would not come because of the meagreness of the returns which were to be 
expected. Today we would call this a “scorched earth” policy. Secondly the 
American settlers who did come to the Pacific Northwest were to be en- 
couraged to settle in the Willamette Valley, south of the Columbia, and they 
were to be aided in the establishment of homesteads and farms in that area, but 
they were to be actively discouraged from settling north of the river. Con- 


versely British subjects were to be encouraged to establish their places of 


residence north of the river, rather than to the south, and every effort made 
to make the northern region as thoroughly British in population and sentiment 
as possible. To disperse the Americans to the south of the Columbia and at 
the same time to consolidate the British in the north may be said to have been 
the essence of Governor Simpson’s scheme. 

The “scorched earth” policy, the policy of turning the Snake River region 
into a fur desert, was one that Peter Skene Ogden was expected to bring to 
accomplishment. On his first trip he moved eastward from the Flathead Post 
to the confluence of the Clark’s Fork and Bitterroot rivers, approximately on 
the site of present Missoula, Montana, then ascended the Bitterroot and crossed 
the Continental Divide by what is now Gibbon’s Pass. This brought him on to 
the headwaters of the Missouri River, and into what was American territory 
beyond any dispute. His brigade, which was unquestionably the strongest and 
the best equipped that had ever been sent to the Snake River country, consis- 
ted of some seventy odd men, both freemen and engages, and nearly four 
hundred horses, besides the necessary arms and ammunition, beaver traps, trade 
goods, lodges and other impedimenta. It was accompanied by the wives and 
children of the freemen so that on the march it, in many ways, resembled a 
small-scale tribal migration. But events were to prove that even such a formi- 
dable expedition as this could meet with disaster. After crossing back into the 
Oregon country by way of Lemhi Pass, and on to the waters of the Salmon 
River, the brigade moved southward, crossed the Snake River, and trapped the 
waters of the Blackfoot and the Bear rivers, and went far enough to the south- 
ward so that some members of the brigade, if not its leaders, saw the waters of 
the Great Salt Lake, although whether or not they were the first white men to 
see it is a hotly disputed point, and a question that will probably never be solved 
to the satisfaction of everyone. Here in the region to the east of the lake, and 
probably on the stream that we know today as the Weber River, the party 
met with a number of American trappers, and there occurred the historic 
desertion of the Hudson’s Bay Company freemen, in which more than one 
third of Ogden’s men deserted to the Americans. There had been desertions be- 
fore but never on such a wholesale scale. This action was due to a number of 
grievances which had grown and festered until they resulted in a great deal of 
pent-up resentment on the part of the freemen. When the favorable opportunity 
presented itself, this resentment overflowed. The primary cause was the low 
price which the Hudson’s Bay Company paid for furs, and the high prices 
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charged the freemen for the various articles that the latter had to buy. The 
Americans sold cheaper and paid higher prices. Underlying this was also the 
fact that the greater number of the freemen were former employees of the 
North West Company, raised to hate the very name of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and that they could not change their loyalties overnight. So the 
resentment smouldered. Jedediah Smith and his men had accompanied Ogden’s 
brigade on its departure from the Flathead Post. They had spent several weeks 
there, and in that length of time had learned a great deal about the operations 
of the great British fur company, including beyond any doubt, the fact that 
there was considerable dissatisfaction among the freemen. Smith’s party had 
accompanied Ogden when he left Flathead Post and had travelled with the 
expedition for several weeks, leaving it just before the mass desertions took 
place. Although at the time there were those who attributed the action of the 
freemen to Smith’s influence, he was apparently not in any way responsible and 
the desertion was due to the influence of another group of American trappers 
who were, however, also in the employ of the Ashley-Henry interests. 
Ogden left the vicinity of the desertions as speedily as possible fearful that 
there might be further losses of personnel, and moved northward along Henry’s 
Fork of the Snake River. He crossed a large part of the present state of 
Montana, and then again moved southward, and, following the main course of 
the Snake River to a great extent finally, in November, arrived at Fort Walla 
Walla, where he was met by John McLoughlin. With only a short rest Ogden 
almost immediately started on another expedition into the region south of the 
Columbia. Despite all his troubles he had returned with a catch of more than 
three thousand skins which was quite a remarkable performance in view of all 
the circumstances. Reports of the desertions caused two significant changes in 
the policies of the Hudson’s Bay Company. In the first place the conditions of 
employment of the freemen were closely examined, and an increase in the 
prices paid them for furs was decided upon. This decision that the company 
could pay as much for furs as the Americans could, and also sell their trade 
goods at a price that would meet competition, was necessary if the services of 
these much abused but very essential persons were to be retained and their 
loyalty assured. Since it was also believed that the desertions had taken place 
on American soil—actually they had not since the place where it occurred was 
in territory owing at least nominal allegiance to the Republic of Mexico, if 
indeed it could be said to owe allegiance to any nation—this put the Hudson’s 
Bay Company men in the position of trespassers, and the committee decided that 
in future violations of American territory must cease, and the brigades confine 
their activities to territory that was indisputably British or that was covered by 
the “joint occupation” agreement. The local officials of the company might be 
willing to overlook these violations of American territorial sovereignty, but the 
higher and more responsible officials in the east knew that they could neither be 
condoned nor excused.* Nor could they be defended against American diplo- 
matic protests. However, the “scorched earth” policy was neither modified nor 
abandoned, and Ogden led four more expeditions into the region lying south 
of the Columbia River, gradually pushing farther and farther south, trapping 
the area of the present Humboldt—which at one time was known, and ap- 
propriately so, as Ogden’s River—and also the Pit River in northern California, 
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and probably the valley of the Sacramento River, and possibly that of the San 
Joaquin in interior California as well. 

Nor was his the only brigade in the field by any means, for from about 
1826 on, expeditions were regularly sent southward into the valleys of the 
Umpqua and Willamette rivers, and across the mountains into northern 
California. Other brigades worked eastward into eastern Washington, northern 
Idaho, and western Montana, trapping along the streams, and trading with the 
members of the Kalispell, Flathead, Blackfeet, Cayuse, and Nez Perce tribes. 
Such expeditions were dangerous, scarcely a brigade returned without having 
suffered some casualties but the catch of furs was good and the profits great 
enough to justify the continued danger and expense. Although the leaders of 
these brigades never attained the same degree of fame and notoriety that 
Ogden did, they included such famous names as Alexander McLeod, John 
Work, probably originally it was Wark, Thomas McKay, and John McLeod, 
among others. Friendly relations with the Indians were of the utmost impor- 
tance, and on one occasion it was suggested that Work should marry a Cayuse 
squaw in order to secure the good-will of her tribe and increase the amount of 
fur that they procured for the Company. What action Work took in regard 
to this suggestion is unknown. That the policy of turning the valley of the Snake 
River into a great fur desert was not entirely a failure is shown by the annual 
“take” of furs reported by the various expeditions. This yearly catch gradually 
declined in numbers and in value. In other words the country was being 
gradually trapped out. But in its primary aim the policy was not succeeding 
since the Americans were not being discouraged from entering the country. 

But Governor Simpson had many other projects. As previously men- 
tioned, one of his first decisions, and the idea seems to have originated with the 
committee rather than with him, was to move the headquarters of the company 
in the Columbia District from the south bank to some point north of the 
Columbia River. Simpson himself seems to have favored a location on the Fraser 
River, but McLoughlin, who would be in charge of the new post, preferred the 
northern bank of the Columbia. On the way down that stream he had noticed 
the wide and verdant expanse of Belle Vue Point, and when two survey parties 
reported unfavorably on the Fraser River location, and favorably on that of 
Belle Vue, the latter was the location selected for the new post, which was 
named Fort Vancouver, in honor of the great British explorer and navigator, 
whose lieutenant, Broughton, had been the first to see and name the point. 
This post, built almost opposite the confluence of the Columbia and Willamette 
rivers, was constructed during the winter of 1824 and 1825, while Governor Simp- 
son was still in the Columbia District. It was subsequently rebuilt a little nearer 
the stream in order to serve as the main base of operations for the company in 
this department. Fort George was not abandoned but sank to the status of a 
subsidiary post with a minor official in charge. To Vancouver is generally 
accorded the distinction of being the oldest settlement in the present State 
of Washington. Since Fort Walla Walla had been established seven years before, 
this is somewhat of a dangerous statement, but as Professor Meany has pointed 
out, the municipal life of Vancouver has been continuous from the date of its 
settlement to the present, so that it is fairly entitled to the honor and the dis- 
tinction.* The post was completed in March, 1825, and on the nineteenth, just 
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prior to his departure for the east Governor Simpson went through the official 
ceremony of giving it a name. He describes the incident in his Journal: 


Saturday, March rgth. At Sun rise mustered all the people to hoist the 
Flag Staff of the new Establishment and in the presence of the Gentlemen, 
Servants, Chiefs & Indians I Baptised it by breaking a bottle of Rum on 
the Flag Staff and repeating the following words in a loud voice, “In 
behalf of the Honble Hudsons Bay Coy I hereby name this Establishment 
Fort Vancouver God Save King George the 4th” with three cheers. Gave 
a couple of Drams to the people and the Indians on the occasion. The 
object of naming it after that distinguished navigator is to identify our 
claim to the Soil and Trade with his discovery of the River and Coast on 
behalf of Gt. Britain. If the Honble Committee however do not approve the 
Name it can be altered. At 9 o’Clock A.M. took leave of our Friend the 
Dr, embarked and continued our Voyage. Put up for the night about 20 
Miles below the Cascade Portage. 


Earlier Governor Simpson had described the site of the new establishment 
as: 


. . . beautifully situated on the top of a bank about 1% Miles from the 
Water side and commanding an extensive view of the River the surround- 
ing country and the fine plain below which is watered by two very pretty 
small lakes and studded as if artificially by clumps of Fine Timber. The 
Fort is well picketted covering a space of about 4ths of an acre and the 
buildings already completed are a Dwelling House, two good stores an 
Indian Hall and temporary quarters for the people. It will in Two Years 
Hence be the finest place in North America, indeed I have rarely seen a 
Gentleman’s Seat in England possessing so many natural advantages and 
where ornament and use are so agreeably combined. This point if situated 
within One Hundred Miles of London would be more valuable to the 
proprietor than the Columbian Trade.» 


In the work of rejuvenating the entire department and enabling it to show 
a profit, Governor Simpson ordered the consolidation of New Caledonia with 
the Columbia, the shifting of Fort Walla Walla, and the abandonment of 
Spokane House for whose existence there had never been any logical or com- 
pelling reason. The latter was to be replaced by a new post, Fort Colville, lo- 
cated near Kettle Falls on the Columbia. Dr. McLoughlin was also authorized 
_ to revamp any of the old posts, or to build new ones as the needs of the fur 
trade might dictate. In 1825 John Work supervised the construction of Fort 
Colville, named after an official of the company, and originally spelled with only 
one final “l”; in 1828 Fort Langley was built on the left bank of the Fraser 
River and twenty-eight miles from the mouth of that stream. It was moved a 
few miles farther upstream when it became necessary to rebuild the post twelve 
years later. Among the other forts constructed in various parts of the area was 
Fort Simpson, built in 1831 at the mouth of the Nass River, and destined to be 
one of the most profitable establishments of the company. In other words, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company was leaving very little undone to implement their 
determination that the Oregon country north of the Columbia River should 
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and would be British. Although the emphasis was on the region to the north, 
that to the south and especially to the southeast was not entirely neglected, for 
in 1831 Fort Boise was constructed on the Snake River only a few miles from 
where it was joined by the waters of the Boise River. A small trading establish- 
ment was always located in the valley of the Willamette River, and in 1837 
the company, in order to eliminate competition, purchased the rival trading 
establishment of Fort Hall, on the Portneuf River, from its founder, Nathaniel 
Wyeth. All of this emphasizes the fact that despite its imperial concern, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company was essentially a fur-trading company and a mercantile 
establishment. They were most vitally concerned with the profits to be made 
from the trade in furs, profits which were increased by the fact that in 1824 
the officials in London had worked out an agreement with the British East 
Indian Company by which they were able to dispose of their furs advantage- 
ously in the markets of the Orient. 

It was Governor Simpson’s aim, and a policy faithfully executed by Chief 
Factor McLoughlin, that each post should be independent and should provide 
as large a share of its own food supply as was possible. To this end the cultiva- 
tion of the various crops suitable to the region was encouraged since in that way 
expenses could be decreased and the profits correspondingly increased. In fact 
the selection of Belle Vue Point as the site of Fort Vancouver was largely due 
to the fertility of the soil and the fact that there was abundant pasturage for 
large herds of cattle. In the course of only a few years substantial crops of 
wheat, barley, corn, potatoes, and peas were being produced, so large in fact 
that not only was the establishment self-sufficient in these commodities but a 
surplus was also available for export. Despite the great attention given to the 
cultivation of the soil, it is doubtful if Fort Vancouver was as successful rela- 
tively as was Fort Colville where as great a variety of crops was produced, but 
in even greater profusion since hundreds of bushels were available for export. 
The story was much the same at all the other posts since there was not a single 
one that did not have a farm and garden, although naturally the crops produced 
varied from place to place according to local circumstances and conditions. 

It has been noted that one of the staple foods of the Indians of the region 
was fish, and more particularly the salmon. From the very beginning explorers 
and fur traders had taken advantage of the presence of this great natural re- 
source. The Indians had also known how to cure and preserve the fish for 
winter use, and this art, with some improvements and refinements, the whites 
were not slow in acquiring. Naturally, the supply of salmon was greater at 
some places than it was at others but there were few, if any, locations, where it 
was entirely missing. Especially favored in this regard were the more northern 
posts, and Fort Langley, on the Fraser River, was probably the best situated 
of all, for the Fraser River was then, what it has remained to this day, one of 
the great salmon streams of North America. It was so well provided with 
fish, that not only did it supply its own wants as well as those of some of the 
less favored posts, but also had a considerable quantity of fish left over for 
export. Hundreds of barrels of salted and pickled fish were prepared for ex- 
port to the markets of the world, a task that was quite regularly and uniformly 
performed by the use of Indian labor. 


The company, in pursuit of its policy of self-sufficiency, also encouraged 
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the raising of cattle, sheep and swine, and for this the climate and vegetation 
of the region was especially favorable. Doctor McLoughlin was so much inter- 
ested in increasing the numbers of the herds that the slaughter of cattle for 
meat seldom occurred, horse meat being used as a substitute for beef. Cattle 
had been first introduced by the representatives of the North West Company, 
but they were comparatively few in number and inferior in breed, so that 
a great deal of work remained to be done when the Hudson’s Bay Company 
took over. McLoughlin tried to improve the breed as well as to increase the 
numbers by the importation of cattle. In both of these objectives he was suc- 
cessful so that by the time of the settlement of the Oregon Boundary contro- 
versy there were thousands of head of cattle in and around Fort Vancouver, 
and their quality was probably at least equal to that to be found throughout 
the continental United States at that time. The other posts, while not able to 
boast of the numbers around headquarters, did have sufficiently large herds to 
take care of most local needs. Horses had early been introduced into the region, 
and their numbers had rapidly increased due to the dependence of the compan- 
ies upon them for inland transportation. Sheep and hogs had also been intro- 
duced early, just when is not precisely known although probably somewhat 
later than cattle. They contributed greatly to the solution of the problem of 
a food supply, the hogs because they multiplied rapidly, and the sheep because 
they furnished mutton which was almost an essential item of diet for the 
Scotch employees of the company. The sheep also furnished wool which in 
time became an important item of export. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company, however effective it might be as an agent 
of empire, or however interested or zealous in advancing the territorial interests 
of the British Crown, was after all, primarily a business corporation and inter- 
ested in making a profit for the benefit of its stock-holders, and the major 
way to the making of those profits was the fur trade. To this all other activities 
were naturally secondary and supplementary. One of the most lucrative aspects 
of the fur trade, and one which up until about 1820, the American traders had 
been largely able to monopolize due to the preoccupation of the European 
nations with the Napoleonic Wars, was the trade along the coasts, known 
familiarly as “the coasting trade.” This trade had been responsible for many 
of the geographical discoveries that had been made, and it had also been re- 
sponsible for much of the profit that had accrued to individual traders during 
the early period. 

In 1825 the supply ship William and Anne had been assigned to the coast- 
ing trade with headquarters at Fort Vancouver but had been able to accomplish 
little due to the fact that her commander, Captain Henry Hanwell, seems to 
have considered that trading with the Indians for furs was below the dignity 
of an English sea captain. In 1827, the little Cadboro, of only seventy tons, 
arrived on the coast and began active operations, which were supplemented 
the next year by those of the locally built sloop, Vancouver, which was a 
vessel of only sixty tons. These small vessels worked northward along the 
coast, poking their prows into all of the small coves and inlets where there 
was any possibility that the Indians might have furs and skins for sale or 
barter. These vessels also aided in the establishment and the supply of the vari- 
ous posts and forts along the coast. Their efforts were supplemented by those 
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of the sloop Broughton, which was also constructed at Fort Vancouver, and 
which did valiant duty along the banks of the Columbia River, although her 
contributions were limited almost exclusively to the waters of that stream, 
and of its numerous tributaries. 

As the quest for furs pushed farther and farther north, the expansionist 
efforts of the company came in fact to be concentrated more and more in that 
direction and it was only natural that their empirical efforts should bring them 
into direct contact with the Russians in Alaska. There was even the possibility of 
armed conflict, a possibility that McLoughlin undoubtedly realized but as- 
sumed the responsibility as a calculated risk. Although the Russians at one 
time had claimed all of the Pacific Northwest, they had retired north of fifty- 
four, forty in 1825, the same year. that the Hudson’s Bay Company had moved 
the headquarters of the Columbia District from Fort George to Fort Vancouver. 
The significance of the British advance had not been lost upon the Russians, 
who in 1834 had built Redoubt St. Dionysius on the present site of the city of 
Wrangell as protection against any further extensions of the pretensions of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company to territory in that region, and had even compelled the 
British to withdraw from projected establishments in this northern region. In 
February, 1839, the latent threat of hostilities between the two great trading 
companies came to an end with the signing of an agreement between them, 
Governor George Simpson signing for the Hudson’s Bay Company, and the 
Baron Ferdinand Wrangell for the Russian-American Fur Company. Beginning 
the following year the Russians were to rent the right to trade in the area be- 
tween fifty-four forty and Cape Spencer to the Hudson’s Bay Company for a 
period of ten years. For this the British company was to pay two thousand land 
otter skins annually and was also to sell to the Russian company another five 
thousand skins. Most important, they were to furnish to the Russian posts in 
Alaska quantities of agricultural products and commodities such as salt beef, 
flour, peas and dairy products. In 1840 James Douglas, generally and better 
known as “Black” Douglas, established Fort Taku on the lands leased from the 
Russians, and in the same year the Hudson’s Bay Company took over Redoubt 
St. Dionysius and named it Fort Stikine. 

That the Hudson’s Bay Company was overlooking no advantage is shown 
by the fact that the next year they won the permission of the Mexican govern- 
ment to establish a trading post on San Francisco Bay subject to certain restric- 
tions. They had also established a trade with the Hawaiian Islands so that their 
interests encompassed a great part of the northern Pacific. However, there was 
an ominous cloud on the horizon, for in the year 1841 the first American 
emigrant train arrived in the Oregon country. This meant that the efforts of 
the company to keep the Americans out of the region by means of the “scorched 
earth” policy had failed. But the British were far from conceding defeat, and 
the coming of the Americans simply led to an intensification of their efforts to 
establish complete control of the area to the north of the river.» 

One of Chief Factor McLoughlin’s pet projects, although it had apparently 
been suggested to him by James MacMillan, who was in charge of the establish- 
ment at Fort Langley, was the founding of an agricultural organization, which 
would be a subsidiary to the parent Hudson’s Bay Company. Such varied and 
diverse activities as the raising of cattle, the cultivation of agricultural products, 
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the milling of lumber, and the packing of salmon, on the part of a company 
chartered for the purpose of engaging in the fur trade could not help but lead 
to the inevitable questions as to whether all of these things were right and 
proper and consistent with the original purposes of the company. Although 
Governor Simpson was apparently of the opinion that anything that would 
lessen the expense of securing the furs was proper and legitimate, there were 
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many in the company who did not in the least share that opinion. It was to 
meet these objections as well as to provide a better administrative basis for 
the supervision of these extraneous activities that the famous subsidiary of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, the Puget’s Sound Agricultural Company, came into 
existence. Nor must the fact be overlooked that the contract to supply the 
Russian-American Fur Company with a whole variety of products, made a 
stricter control of these activities necessary. The idea, whether original with 
McLoughlin or whether suggested to him by others, was apparently put for- 
ward during the winter of 1838 and 1839 while he was in London on a leave of 
absence. 

The decision to organize the subsidiary was made at a meeting of the 
committee on the twenty-seventh of February, 1839, and was justified on the 
ground that the business in which the new company would engage was not 
properly a part of the fur trade.” By this time the original purpose for which 
the farms had been established, namely to decrease the expenses incident to 
carrying on the fur trade and making each establishment largely self-supporting, 
had been almost entirely lost sight of, and the export of animal products, salted 
and pickled salmon, lumber, and also such farm products as wheat, peas and 
potatoes, had become big business in its own right. This sensible solution, de- 
signed to obviate criticism, would also permit the Hudson’s Bay Company to 
more easily fulfill its contract with the Russian-American Fur Company, in 
fact one of the principal arguments for the establishment of the Puget’s Sound 
Agricultural Company was the existence of this Russian contract, and the fact 
that its performance could now be the more easily expedited. There was a 
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further advantage in that the agricultural company would be enabled to operate 
independently in the region in the remote contingency that the monoply granted 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company should for any reason be cancelled. The pur- 
pose of the new company was to be exclusively pastoral and agricultural, the 
production of animal and farm produce for export, and the development of the 
agricultural potentialities of the region to the north of the Columbia River. 

Another purpose, although a somewhat subsidiary one, was the providing 
of a place where retired servants of the company could settle and still remain 
in British territory. Many of the company men, on leaving the employment of 
the firm, were showing an inclination to settle on small farms in the fertile Wil- 
Jamette Valley, at a place which still bears the name of French Prairie, in 
territory that would beyond doubt be American when the final settlement of 
the Oregon boundary question should be made. One purpose of Doctor Mc- 
Loughlin in suggesting the organization of the subsidiary was to provide a 
counter attraction to the Willamette Valley, and to encourage the retiring com- 
pany servants to take up their permanent residence north of the Columbia 
River. In 1837, Simon Plamondon retired after sixteen years of service with 
the company and was encouraged by McLoughlin to settle down on a farm on 
the Cowlitz Prairie. Plamondon thus became one of the first, if not the first, 
farmer to establish permanent residence in the present State of Washington. 

The Puget’s Sound Agricultural Company was to be capitalized to the 
amount of two hundred thousand pounds, or approximately one million dollars, 
which was to be divided into two thousand shares of stock. It was to be a very 
close-knit corporation, the membership practically limited to members of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, whose commissioned officers and clerks were to be 
encouraged to purchase stock in the new concern. The governing committee 
was to consist of John H. Pelly, Andrew Colvile and George Simpson, while 
Dr. John McLoughlin was to be the principal director in the field and to have 
charge of all the operations of the company. That control of the concern 
would never pass out of the hands of the select few was practically guaranteed 
by the provision that any stockholder wanting to sell his holdings was obliged 
to offer them first to the company, and then only sell the stock to persons ap- 
proved by the company. 

In the Pacific Northwest two farms were to be established. Four thousand 
acres in the Cowlitz River region were set aside for one farm, in the area where 
Simon Plamondon had pioneered two years before. Here the main purpose was 
largely agricultural, the land being devoted to the production of such crops 
as wheat and potatoes. Some diversification was introduced in that an attempt 
was to be made to improve the breed of sheep. The second establishment was to 
put the emphasis on the raising of cattle and was to be located at Nisqually. 
Here no more land was to be put under cultivation than would be necessary 
for the support of the farm itself. Lord Selkirk’s War was still a bitter memory, 
and unwilling that their own weapons should be used against them, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company added the provision that neither establishment should engage in 
the fur trade since that would bring them into competition with the parent 
company. On both farms the stock was to be supplied by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. To carry out the project of improving the breed of cattle, it was 
provided that imports from California were to be arranged for. 
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The settlers themselves were to be brought out from England and under 
conditions which were rather minutely specified. In reality what it amounted 
to was that another attempt was to be made to introduce a modified form of 
feudalism into America. The individual farmer was to be hinged about by a 
complex set of rules and regulations, and there were so many restrictions upon 
his freedom of enterprise as to almost completely destroy all initiative and am- 
bition. Feudalism had been tried in several of the original thirteen American 
colonies, the attempt to establish such a system had been made in Maryland, 
Carolina and New York, to mention only three examples, and the attempt had 
failed in all cases. Feudalism simply could not exist in the presence of free 
land, but the British had not yet learned the lesson that the two were incompati- 
able, and a large part of the responsibility for the final failure of the Puget’s 
Sound Agricultural Company must be laid to that simple fact. 

The region in which the company was to operate lay between the head- 
waters of the Cowlitz River and the southern extremity of Puget Sound, a 
district that was possessed of many natural advantages, such as abundant rain- 
fall, a good supply of timber for building purposes and for fuel, and easy access 
to water transportation. What was most important of all, the area selected lay 
on the direct trade route between Fort Vancouver and Puget Sound. In charge 
of the project under the supervision of McLoughlin was another Doctor of 
Medicine, William Fraser Tolmie, a graduate of the University of Glasgow, 
who had arrived in the Oregon country in 1833 in response to the chief factor’s 
specific request for a physician, since up until that time Doctor McLoughlin 
had been the only one in the region who had even an elementary knowledge 
of medicine. 

At the time there were many people who had grave doubts as to the 
ultimate success of the enterprise, doubts arising largely from the uncertain 
title that the company had to the land upon which it proposed to build. It 
was felt that if the political ownership of the region should ultimately pass into 
the hands of the Americans, the company title would be worthless, and the ef- 
forts expended in the development of the farms would accrue to the benefit of 
someone else. This had the effect of discouraging British immigration in the 
area, and it was their failure to attract settlers to the area that was one factor 
in convincing British officialdom that the area north of the Columbia River 
was not worth the effort that would be necessary to retain it. 

Depite all that Chief Factor John McLoughlin could do to prevent and 
discourage them, the Americans did succeed in entering the country. They 
_ not only entered it but they persisted in coming despite the best efforts that 
the British could put forth to keep them out, and they showed an amazing 
inclination to contest the right of exploitation and settlement with the repre- 
sentatives of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Jedediah Smiths who had earlier 
entered the region with Alexander Ross, and had departed with Peter Skene Og- 
den, returned in 1828. He had led an American fur trapping expedition south from 
the Great Salt Lake into present-day Arizona, and had then crossed the Mojave 
Desert to the San Joaquin Valley. Moving northward the party had spent 
one winter on the American River before being ordered out of the country 
by the Mexican government. After having ascended the Sacramento River to 
the vicinity of where Red Bluff, California, now stands, they had crossed to 
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the coast by way of the Trinity River, following approximately the same route 
that United States Highway Number 299 does today. They had then moved 
slowly up the coast amidst signs of increasing Indian hostility. While camped 
at the mouth of the Smith River on the thirteenth of July, 1828, they were 
attacked by a large force of either Umpqua or Kelewasset Indians, and all 
except Smith and three of his men massacred. On the seventh of August, Arthur 
Black, one of the survivors, who believed that he was the only one of the 
party left alive, arrived at Fort Vancouver. Three days later, Smith and two 
others, Leland and Turner, arrived. Doctor McLoughlin, as soon as he heard 
of the incident, had started out Indian runners to search for any possible sur- 
vivors and shortly afterwards a punitive expedition of forty men under the 
command of Alexander R. McLeod was dispatched to the scene in an attempt 
to recover as much of the property of the Americans as possible, and to punish 
the natives who were guilty of the attack. 

McLeod had just returned from an expedition against the Indians of the 
Juan de Fuca region. On the twenty-fourth of December, Alexander McKenzie, 
a clerk, and four men had arrived at Fort Langley on the Fraser River, the post 
having only been recently brought to completion. They had come from Fort 
Vancouver and after spending the holidays started back for that place on the 
third of January. While camped on Lumni Island they were attacked and mas- 
sacred by a large force of Clallam Indians. On receipt of the news Dr. Mc- 
Loughlin immediately dispatched a land force under the command of McLeod 
to arrest and punish the murderers. This land force went by way of the Cow- 
litz and Chehalis rivers and by Hood’s Canal. They were to be supported by 
the Cadboro which went around by sea. Arriving off New Dungeness they 
discovered a large Clallam village and when the demand for the surrender of 
the guilty persons was answered by yells of defiance, a destructive fire was 
opened on the village and a large number of Indians killed. Whether those 
who had been responsible for the murder of McKenzie and his men were among 
those who perished is not known. The expedition then returned to Fort Van- 
couver where McLeod’s action met with considerable criticism but the country 
was safe for the fur traders from then on.” 

In being sent to recover what he could of Smith’s property and to punish 
the natives, McLeod was given sealed orders which were not to be opened until 
he was some distance from Fort Vancouver. This was to keep the members of 
the expedition from knowing their destination, for had they known they 
would probably have communicated the information to their Indian wives, and 
it might thus have reached the tribes against whom the expedition was being 
launched. This expedition was not dispatched out of any sympathy for the 
Americans but merely to prove to the natives that “blood is thicker than 
water,” that they could not attack and plunder white men, whether British 
or Americans, without suffering the consequences of swift and drastic pun- 
ishment. Both of the punitive expeditions were examples of what Rudyard 
Kipling was later to define as “the price of a white man slain.” McLeod’s 
party, which Jedediah Smith accompanied, found and buried eleven skeletons. 
In all fifteen men had lost their lives in the massacre and the fact that four 
were missing led to persistent reports that they were prisoners among the 
Indians, reports that were never proven nor disproven. They also succeeded in 
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recovering several hundred beaver and otter skins, more than forty horses and 
mules, several beaver traps and also a great quantity of miscellaneous property 
including the papers and records of the Smith party. These latter included the 
Journal which had been kept by Harrison Rogers, the clerk with the expedi- 
tion. For future historians this was undoubtedly the most important item 
recovered since a very large part of our information concerning the Jedediah 
Smith expedition is based on information to be found in this journal. 

Smith spent that winter and the following spring at Fort Vancouver as 
the guest of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and undoubtedly learned a great 
deal about the region, the company’s methods of doing business, and the 


effectiveness of their control over the district. He also apparently learned that . 


the Willamette River did not have its source in the Rocky Mountains, a bit 
of information which Governor Simpson, who had arrived at the fort while 
Smith was absent with the McLeod expedition, believed would operate to 
deter the American settlers from entering the region. This opinion was not, 
however, shared by Doctor McLoughlin. Smith left on the twelfth of March, 
1829, accompanied by Arthur Black, the other two survivors of his group 
having decided to remain with the British. He travelled with the eastbound 
express as far as Kettle Falls, and then went east through the Kootenai region 
to return and join his partners in the Jackson Hole region of Wyoming. Before 
leaving Smith sold all of his furs and goods to the Hudson’s Bay Company at 
prices which were set by Governor Simpson, but he was not robbed, and 
the company’s setting of the price was not too much of an imposition since the 
company had never sought any reimbursement for the expenses that it had 
incurred. The McLeod expedition itself probably cost the company in the 
neighborhood of five thousand dollars, and in addition there was the time lost 
by McLeod and his men who were prevented from starting on their usual 
trapping trip to the south at the regular time.” 

It was during this same summer that the American brig Owyhee, under 
the command of Captain John Dominis, who seems to have specialized in an- 
noying the Hudson’s Bay Company, entered the Columbia River, and, right 
under the noses of the company officials, traded for a valuable cargo of furs. 
The policy of the company was to keep the furs in the possession of the natives 
at a minimum but Dominis uncovered a hidden supply of whose existence the 
company men had been unaware. For them he traded mostly knick-knacks such 
as cheap toy drums, and other articles of small intrinsic value.” 

Not long after this, the annual supply ship, the William and Anne, was 
wrecked at the mouth of the river with the consequent loss of the entire crew 
and cargo. For this the Indians near Cape Disappointment may have been re- 
sponsible, as McLoughlin always insisted they were,”* since a virulent epidemic 
was sweeping the region, killing off the Indians by the thousands, and they 
were becoming increasingly unfriendly toward the whites whom they blamed 
for their misfortunes. The natives overlooked the fact that the disease, which 
apparently was of an influenza type and similar to the epidemic of Spanish 
influenza which killed thousands of Americans in 1918, also took its toll of 
whites at Fort Vancouver. They blamed it on the cultivation of the soil 
near the fort, stating that the plowing of the land released the evil spirits. It 
is somewhat more probable that it was introduced by Captain Dominis of the 
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brig Owyhee. In any event the epidemic raged for a number of years, and 
completely decimated some of the tribes living along the Columbia River. ; 
Doctor McLoughlin enjoyed a few years of comparative peace and quiet 
although the epidemic continued to make its inroads. ‘hese years proved to be 
only the lull before the storm, for in 1832 the brig Llama of Boston entered the 


river under the command of Captain William McNeil,” and began to carry on a | 


lucrative trade with the Indians. McLoughlin resorted to all possible expedients 
to stop the captain and finally in desperation purchased his entire outfit, ship, 
trade goods, and furs, and Captain McNeil entered the service of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and became one of its most devoted and efficient servants. 


McNeil’s most noteworthy service was perhaps his command of the steamer 


Beaver which has the distinction of being the first steam propelled craft to 
operate in the waters of the Pacific Northwest. This ship of some one hun- 
dred and fifty tons had been built by the firm of Green, Wagram and Green 
at Blackwall on the Thames River, and launched in May of 1835. It had come 
out to the Columbia River under sail with the engines in the hold, reaching the 
northwest coast in April, 1836. Here the paddles were installed and steam raised 
for the first time. It had two engines of thirty horse-power each and carried a 
crew of twenty-six men. Called by the Indians the skookum ship, the Beaver 
rendered illustrious service to the Hudson’s Bay Company despite the fact that 
the Chief Factor McLoughlin did not approve of it, since he felt that it was 
too small for the Sandwich Island trade and too large for a mere coaster. It 
was one of the pet ideas of Governor Simpson and for several years the little 
ship plied the northern waters. In 1837 it made a survey of lower Vancouver 
Island while under the command of Captain McNeil, and in 1840 journeyed as 
far as Sitka. In 1849 it carried many of the company goods from Fort Van- 
couver to the newly established Fort Victoria on Vancouver Island, and also 
carried troops to the islands during the San Juan controversy. Sold by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company in 1874, the Beaver grounded in July, 1888, on Prospect 
Point at the entrance to the harbor at Vancouver, British Columbia. There it 
remained for four years until a swell from a passing steamer, the Y osemite, 
caused the wreck to slide off into the waters of Burrard Inlet. 

The summer of 1834 witnessed the arrival of the American Captain Bonne- 
ville on the upper reaches of the Columbia River. Captain Benjamin Louis 
Eulalie de Bonneville was a Frenchman who had migrated to America early in 
life and had graduated from the United States Military Academy in 1815, who 
left Fort Osage on the Missouri River on the first of May, 1832, for the pur- 
pose of exploring the country to the Rocky Mountains and beyond, for which 
he had been given a leave of absence from the United States Army. This was 
his assigned purpose. His real purpose was to attempt to acquire a personal 
fortune for himself from the fur trade, and possibly to make a great reputation 
for himself as an explorer. According to his instructions he was to explore the 
country and ascertain “the nature and character” of the various tribes of In- 
dians that he might encounter, especially with the idea of opening up a profit- 
able trade with them, and also to discover “the quality of the soil, the produc- 
tions, the minerals, the natural history, the climate, the geography and topog- 
raphy, as well as the geology, of the various parts of the country within the 
limits of the territories belonging to the United States, between our frontier 
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and the Pacific.” All of this was to be accomplished at the Captain’s own expense. 

On the twenty-seventh of July 1832 the expedition arrived on the Green River 
in southwestern Wyoming, and near the present hamlet of Daniel began the 
construction of a fort known as Fort Bonneville, which was to be completely 
useless as it was never occupied. On the fourth of March, 1834, he arrived at 
Fort Walla Walla, but Pierre Pambrun, the officer in charge of the establish- 
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ment, refused to sell him any supplies, so Bonneville returned to his winter 
camp. Later that same summer, 1834, he made his way down the Snake River to 
where it joins the Columbia and may have gone a short distance down the latter 
stream, but certainly did not go any considerable distance. The next year he 
returned to the United States having badly overstayed his leave of absence 
which had expired in October, 1833, and to find that his name had been dropped 
from the rolls of the Army. Later, due to the intercession of President Andrew 
Jackson, he was re-instated, and in 1852 as a lieutenant-colonel commanded a 
detachment of the Fourth United States Infantry stationed at Fort Vancouver. 
In 1861 he was retired for disability and his advanced age precluded any active 
service in the Civil War but he did perform some recruiting and garrison duty, 


and at the time of his death in 1878 had the distinction of being the oldest 


officer on the retired list of the United States Army.* 

Although Captain Bonneville had many fine and illustrious personal char- 
acteristics, and was successful in winning the friendship and confidence of the 
Indians to a remarkable degree, his reputation as an explorer is largely a syn- 
thetic one, and he little deserves the honor of having one of the great dams on 
the Columbia River named after him. His career and reputation illustrate the 
importance of having a good press-agent if one is to achieve lasting fame. There 
are many “forgotten men” of American history whose contribution was far 
greater than that of the illustrious captain. His synthetic reputation was achieved 
largely as the result of Washington Irving’s book which was entitled The Rocky 
Mountains, or Scenes, Incidents and Adventures in the Far West; Digested 
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from the Journal of Captain B. L. E. Bonneville of the Army of the United} 
States, and Illustrated from Various Other Sources, in its original edition, 
but which later bore the much shorter title of Adventures of Captain Bonne 
ville, and which, despite certain shortcomings, is a book still very much worth- 
while reading. 

The same year, 1832, that saw the departure of Captain Bonneville for the 
Rocky Mountains, also witnessed the first appearance in the Pacific Northwest 
of a man destined to a much greater importance in the history of the region 
than the romantic captain, in the person of Nathaniel Jarvis Wyeth, who, al- 
though a failure in practically everything that he set out to accomplish, 
nevertheless played a very real part in winning the region for the United States. 
In 1831 he had agreed to join an expedition to be sent out by the Oregon 
Colonization Society, but when that expedition failed to materialize, he set 
about to organize one of his own. In those days the fur trade was viewed 
almost everywhere as the quick and sure way to acquire a fortune, and during 
the winter of 1831 and 1832 he had no trouble at all in interesting others in 
the formation of a joint-stock company for the purpose of engaging in this 
lucrative business in the Pacific Northwest. A ship, the Sultana, was secured 
and was sent out during the winter with a cargo of trade goods, bound for 
the mouth of the Columbia River. In March, 1832, Wyeth with twenty others, 
left Boston intending to follow the overland route to Oregon. They went first 
to Baltimore, then took the newly established Baltimore and Ohio Railway in 
the general direction of Pittsburgh, although they made the greater part of that 
segment of the journey on foot. From there they went by boat down the Ohio 
River to St. Louis. Here they attached themselves to a fur trading caravan under 
the leadership of the famous brothers, William and Milton Sublette, and set 
out, following the historic Oregon Trail along the Platte River. Long before 
reaching the rendezvous of that year, some of Wyeth’s men had decided that 
the role of an empire builder was not for them, and fourteen of them had 
deserted, not in a body, but slipping away from the party at intervals. On the 
fourteenth of October, what was left of the party reached Fort Walla Walla 
where they remained for five days enjoying the hospitality of the Chief Trader 
Pierre Pambrun. They then resumed the journey to Fort Vancouver, arriving 
there on the twenty-ninth of the month. It was not long after this that Wyeth 
learned of the loss of their supply ship, the Sultana, which had been wrecked off 
the coast of South America. This was a crippling blow and practically bank- 
rupted the hopes of the expedition, and caused Wyeth to release all of his men 
from their agreements. He himself spent the winter at Fort Vancouver and took 
advantage of his enforced idleness to make a trip up the Willamette River and 
select the site of a trading post that he hoped and expected some day to be able 
to establish. In the spring he left for the United States with two of his men, 
accompanying the eastbound brigade of the Hudson’s Bay Company in its 
journey across the Rocky Mountains. By November of that year he was back 
in the city of Boston. 

While at Fort Vancouver he had been amazed at the great abundance of 
salmon and had concluded that the establishment of a salmon fishery could be 
made to yield a substantial profit, so he spent the winter in organizing the 
Columbia River Fishing and Trading Company. In January, 1834, another sup- 
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ply ship, the May Dacre, sailed for the Columbia River, carrying not only the 
supplies for the Wyeth expedition but those for Jason Lee and his band of 
Methodist missionaries as well. Wyeth had also made a contract with Milton 
G. Sublette and Thomas Fitzpatrick to furnish them with three thousand dol- 
lars worth of supplies, and to transport the goods to the fur country. The com- 
bined party left Independence, Missouri, on the twenty-eighth of April, 1834. 
It consisted of both fur traders and missionaries in addition to Wyeth’s men, 
and two American scientists, Thomas Nuttall and John K. Townsend, also went 
along. On the nineteenth of June they reached the rendezvous of that year, 
where Jason Lee registered his shocked surprise at the scenes of licentiousness 
that prevailed. Here also the two fur traders broke their contract of the 
previous year and refused to accept the merchandise that Wyeth had trans- 
ported so far. Nothing at all daunted by being left with this excess amount of 
merchandise, Wyeth proceeded to build a trading post near the confluence of 
the Snake and Portneuf rivers which he named Fort Hall in honor of Hall J. 
Kelley. Here he unfurled the Stars and Stripes and here Jason Lee preached 
the first Protestant religious sermon in the whole Oregon country. Leaving an 
agent with a few men in charge of the new post, Wyeth pushed on with the 
remainder and on the fourteenth of September reached Fort Vancouver. 
Timed almost to perfection, the next day the May Dacre crossed the Columbia 
River bar and anchored in Baker’s Bay. 

Wyeth now proceeded to establish a trading post on present Sauvies Island, 
which was then known as Wapato Island, and to it he gave the name of Fort 
William. Misfortune continued to dog the footsteps of the entrepreneur from 
Massachusetts. The Hudson’s Bay Company was too powerful and too well 
entrenched to be successfully opposed by any one who had as little experience 
as he. Although he and Doctor McLoughlin had become warm personal friends 
during the winter that he spent at Fort Vancouver, there was no room for 
sentiment as far as a rival in the business was concerned, and the British com- 
pany successfully thwarted him at every turn. Without any support from the 
government and backed only by private resources, for the American govern- 
ment never gave the slightest bit of financial support to any of its traders on 
the Columbia River, Wyeth could only wage a courageous but futile struggle 
against the entrenched British monopoly. Defeat was the inevitable outcome and 
ultimately Fort William was leased, and Fort Hall, where the agent had managed 
to drink up most of the profits, was sold to the Hudson’s Bay Company. With 
only a modest sum to show for his efforts, Wyeth returned to Boston, where 
he reentered the ice business in which he had previously been engaged, and 
lived out the remainder of his life. As has been pointed out so many times, 
Wyeth’s enterprise in the larger sense was far from being a failure since he 
attracted the attention of the American people to the Oregon country, and 
advertised the Columbia River region to many who otherwise would not have 
heard of it. He was one of the forerunners. of the great migrations of Americans 
to the region, and it was these that were to constitute one of the great, although 
imponderable factors, in bringing about the withdrawal of the British north 
of the forty-ninth parallel. So far McLoughlin had succeeded in beating back 
all attempts at the establishment of American competition, so far the dike had 
not been breached. But forces were already in existence and in operation which 
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were to change the outlook in the region of the Pacific Northwest. Those 
forces were the various missionary societies, who were to see in the region a 
fertile field for their endeavors and who were to be among the most effective 
agents of American expansion. 
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The Coming of the Missionaries 


N THE FALL of 1831, probably about the last of October or the first 

of November, but possibly even a little earlier, four Indians from the 

Pacific Northwest—described in the literature of the day as “chiefs” 

although they probably had no claim to that distinction—arrived in the 
city of St. Louis. Just what they were seeking is still very largely a mat- 
ter of dispute. This is a splendid example of an historical incident becoming 
so engulfed in myth and legend that the truth is impossible to discover. They 
were undoubtedly in search of a more adequate knowledge of the white man’s 
way of life. Although pietistic tradition tells us that they sought a know- 
ledge of the Book of Life, namely the Bible, of which they reportedly had 
heard from certain Iroquois members of the Hudson’s Bay Company, as well 
as from Spokane Garry who had spent five years in school at the Red River 
settlement, where he had been sent along with several other Indian boys by 
Governor George Simpson of the Hudson’s Bay Company, there is not a single 
shred of valid historical evidence to show that they were looking for the 
white man’s “Book of Life” or for that matter, for any other kind of a book. 
There is also the belief that they were looking for instruction in the moral 
and ethical values of Christianity. But these ideas constitute probably a grand 
collection of pious and romantic nonsense deliberately fostered because at the 
time certain missionary groups wanted to believe that that was what the 
Indian sought, and here again “the will to believe” proved stronger than 
actual fact. 

In general, the Indian was a superb realist, he had to be of necessity in 
order to maintain himself in his precarious environment. He knew that the 
white man had developed a civilization that was superior—at least in the 
material things of life—to that of the Indian, and the latter realized that the 
attainment of a knowledge of that superior way of life was necessary if he 
was to continue to compete with the whites. The Indian not only wanted 
to know why and how this superior civilization had been developed but he 
wanted to acquire as speedily as possible a knowledge of the special “medicine” 
or magic, that would enable him to meet the white man on his own ground. 
Accustomed to explain everything that he could not understand in terms of 
the supernatural, the Indian probably believed that it would be desirable to 
acquire a knowledge of the special incantations and ceremonies, as well as 
amulets and good luck devices, which gave the whites the great advantage 
that even a casual knowledge of their trade goods showed that they possessed. 
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That the Indians were much more interested in acquiring the white man’s 
goods, particularly arms and ammunition with which to decimate their enemies, 
than they were in securing instruction in ethical and philosophical principles, 
seems almost too self-evident to argue, especially to any one who has ever 
lived around Indians. But the opposite point of view is the one that is generally 
held, and these four Indians are depicted as having made the long journey to 
St. Louis for the primary purpose of securing instruction in the fundamentals 
of the Christian religion. They were probably not too much interested in 
the white man’s system of ethics since they considered that the system already 
in their possession was far superior in all respects to anything that the white man 
had to offer. | 

Although generally referred to as Flatheads, the four St. Louis visitors 
were both Flathead and Nez Perce, and the two tribes are not one and the 
same, as some writers have assumed. These four apparently constituted the 
remnant of a somewhat larger group that had originally started on the journey, 
the idea of which had apparently originated among the Nez Perce, and been 
communicated to, and acquiesced in, by the Flatheads. The Nez Perce were 
at once the most intelligent and the most advanced of all the western tribes, 
so that it is not at all unnatural that they should have taken the lead in an 
enterprise of this kind. Both tribes lived west of the Rocky Mountains and 
east of the Cascades, the Flatheads, in what is now western Montana and the 
Nez Perce in northcentral Idaho, and both were accustomed to make trips 
eastward across the mountains to the buffalo country. During these ex- 
cursions they were subject to attack from the Blackfeet whose habitat was 
just east of the Rockies—in and around present Glacier Park, but whose war 
parties ranged far and wide in all directions. Since the Blackfeet were usually 
better equipped with weapons than were either of the tribes from the west, 
it was incumbent upon the latter to do anything possible to improve their 
means of hunting and of waging war. So, in the spring of 1831, a delegation 
consisting of several representatives of each tribe set out on the long journey 
to visit “the red headed chief”—Captain William Clark—who had a well de- 
served reputation as a friend of the Indians. Just how many Indians there 
were in the original delegation is uncertain, some certainly dropped out on 
the way, and only four of them, one Flathead and three Nez Perce actually 
arrived in the great river metropolis. 

Here in St. Louis, which had already established itself as the great entrepot 
of the American West, the difficulties were many, the chief obstacle being 
that of communication. Despite the fact that Indians were certainly no novelty, 
it was impossible to find anyone, at least anyone in authority, would could 
speak their language. In fact they could converse with Governor Clark only 
by the use of signs which are not entirely satifactory especially when it comes 
to the conveyance of abstract ideas. So that it is not to be wondered at, that 
they had considerable difficulty in making their wants known or in trans- 
mitting even the most elementary of ideas, or that their listeners—or rather 
watchers—should come to the conclusion that they were primarily interested 
in religious instruction. Of the four two died in St. Louis after having been 
baptized in the Catholic Church and were buried in consecrated ground. The 
remaining two, both of whom were Nez Perce, remained some time in St. 
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Louis before starting for home, and apparently travelled up the Missouri 
River as far as the mouth of the Yellowstone with George Catlin, the famous 
early painter of the American Indian. As far as practical results were con- 
cerned, they had largely failed to achieve their mission although it is by no 
means certain that they were aware of this fact. Although both of them are 
popularly supposed to have died en route and never to have reached their 
tribal lands, although one of them did succeed in establishing contact with his 
people, this is by no means certain. There is a local tradition that one of 
them not only returned but lived for many years near the confluence of 
Orofino Creek with the Clearwater River, finally dying there after having 
enjoyed for many years the status of a great man among members of his 
tribe. But since there were at least three other Indian deputations who jour- 
neyed to St. Louis, in 1835, 1837, and 1839, this man could have been a 
member of one of these groups and his connection with the original one con- 
fused in the passage of the years. 

This journey to St. Louis was not destined to be entirely in vain or 
destitute of results, for the story of these eager searchers, reportedly seeking 
the knowledge of the white man’s Book of Heaven, and for a knowledge of 
the Christian means of salvation, appeared in the Christian Advocate and 
Journal, a Methodist missionary magazine, for March 1, 1833. This article 
consisted of a letter written by a Mr. G. P. Disoway, a wealthy New York 
merchant and prominent Methodist layman, and in accordance with the pre- 
vailing literary fashion of the day was highly sentimentalized, the Indians 
speaking a classical jargon which possibly led many readers to conclude that 
the noble savage had a well grounded command of the English language, and 
to wonder where people seeking the light of the true faith could have learned 
to speak in such an elegant fashion. This article was reprinted many times 
and in it the Flatheads were always depicted as an inherently honest and noble 
group of people seeking the true road to salvation. The proselytizing spirit of 
the American people was at once aroused, and there were not wanting those 
who were ready to take up the challenge. It was already a well established 
custom to send bearers of the gospel to the far corners of the earth’s surface, 
although the Anglo-Saxons had somewhat neglected the American Indian, 
possibly for the reason that he was too close at hand. There had been mis- 
sionaries to the Indians since early colonial days, but it was much more fash- 
ionable to be interested in the conversion of the heathen of darkest Africa, 
than in the eternal salvation of the American aborigines on the far side of 


the Missouri River. With American crusading spirit what it was, it was not 


to be imagined that these eager searchers for the truth and the way were 
to be neglected or turned away to wander any longer in pagan darkness. They 
should not receive a stone when they had asked for bread. Entering into the 
concern felt by many Americans for these Flathead suppliants was another 
consideration, namely that their Christianization would be another step in the 
process of assuring that the ultimate control and possession of the Oregon 
country, then in dispute with Great Britain, would go to the United States. 
The two members of the group who died in St. Louis had been baptized 
in the Catholic faith and buried in consecrated ground. If the messengers were 
interested in religion at all, it was doubtless that of the Catholics since it would 
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have been the Jesuits or the Black Robes, with whom the Iroquois would have 
been the most familiar. But the Catholics were unable to take immediate ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, and as a result the Methodists were the first in the 
field, and in 1834, the Reverend Jason Lee, with several companions, arrived 
at the Green River rendezvous of the fur companies, ready to continue their 
journey into the Oregon country, and to begin his missionary labors among 
the natives of the Pacific Northwest. 

In 1833 the idea of establishing missions in the Oregon country was by 
no means unique or novel despite the greater popular interest in more far-off 
places. The idea had been toyed with, in one form or another, for years, even 
for decades. The first suggestion was apparently made to the London Mis- 
sionary Society as early as 1798 by a German named von Schirnding but the 
suggestion had had no tangible results. Nor must it be overlooked that most of 
the early Spanish explorers had been accompanied by priests who had apparent- 
ly made some effort to Christianize the natives although these efforts seem to 
have had no permanent results. But in the years from about 1810 to 1813 there 
had been a regular splurge of missionary activity in the United States despite 
the fact that we were engaged in a war with England during a greater part of 
that time. One result of this great interest in the salvation of the heathen had 
been the establishment of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions which merged the activities of the Presbyterian, Dutch Reformed, and 
Congregational Churches in the mission field. In 1819, this organization, which 
is generally referred to simply as the American Board, had dispatched mission- 
aries to the Sandwich or Hawaiian Islands. Since these islands were in close 
contact with the Hudson’s Bay Company posts in the Pacific Northwest—laun- 
dry was even sent by boat from Fort Vancouver to the island of Oahu—it was 
only natural that the idea of expanding the missionary activities to include the 
district around the mouth of the Columbia River should have been seriously 
considered. In 1829 a specific recommendation to that effect had been made by 
a minister who had visited several places along the coast, although he had not 
inspected any of the interior posts of the fur companies. No action was taken 
on this recommendation, and so the distinction of being the first in the field 
went to the Methodist Missionary Society which had been organized in 1819, 
the same year that the American Board sent its first representatives to Hawaii? 

Born on the twenty-eighth of June, 1803, on a farm near the present 
town of Stanstead on the shore of Lake Memphremagog, in the province of 
Quebec, Canada, although he correctly considered himself a New Englander, 
Jason Lee was of old American stock. The founder of the family in America, 
John Lee, had come to the Massachusetts Bay Colony with Thomas Hooker in 
1634, and had settled in Newtowne, (now Cambridge), his house being located 
not far from the present Harvard Yard. Two years later when the Reverend 
Hooker led a large part of his congregation in a mass migration to the Con- 
necticut River valley—the first example of the westward movement in American 
history—John Lee had gone along and had been present when the town of 
Hartford was formally established. Successive generations of the family had 
continued to live in that fertile valley until the outbreak of the American 
War for Independence, when the Reverend Daniel Lee, the father of Jason, 
resided in the town of Willington, where he was a member of the local com- 
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mittee of the minute men. His company had left for Boston almost immediately 
on hearing the news from Lexington and Concord, and Daniel Lee not only 
participated in the siege of the city until its evacuaton by the British but also 
fought in the patriot ranks in several subsequent battles in both New York 
and New Jersey. 

In 1797 there had been a considerable emigration from the older settled 
parts of New England into the northern regions of New Hampshire and 
Vermont. The Reverend Daniel Lee was numbered among the emigrants and 
took up a four hundred acre tract of land. The boundary line had been so im- 
perfectly determined at the time that he did not know whether he was living 
in Vermont or in Canada; when the line was subsequently established some 
years later it was discovered that the house, which had been the birthplace of 
Jason Lee, stood a short distance on the Canadian side of the boundary. 

The boy, Jason, grew up with a pronounced inclination toward emotional 
religion, and at the age of twenty-three had undergone a religious conversion, 
embracing the doctrines of the Wesleyan Methodists. The next year he had 
entered the Wilbraham Academy, in the Massachusetts town of the same name, 
and during the years 1830-1832 had served as the Methodist minister in Stan- 
stead and some adjoining towns, apparently with a considerable degree of 
success. He had taken some further training for the calling to which he had 
dedicated his life, and on the fourteenth of July, 1833, had been chosen by the 
Methodist Mission Board as the head of its mission to the Flathead Indians. He 
was allowed the sum of three thousand dollars for the support of his establish- 
ment, and it was arranged that the goods and supplies necessary for its activation 
were to be sent out on the May Dacre, the supply boat of the second Wyeth 
expedition. During the remainder of that year he travelled extensively through- 
out the eastern part of the United States, often in company with Nathaniel 
Wyeth, addressing meetings and in other ways trying to secure support for 
his enterprise. 

The party, consisting of the Reverend Jason Lee, his nephew, the Rever- 
end Daniel Lee, and three lay teachers, Cyrus Shepherd, Phillip L. Edwards, 
and Courtney M. Walker, left Independence, Missouri, with Wyeth on the 
twenty-eighth of April, 1834. Of the men who went out with Jason Lee, Cyrus 
Shepherd was not physically robust and he died at the mission at The Dalles, 
Oregon, in 1840. He constitutes a brilliant example of the men whose spiritual 
strength carried them on despite physical weaknesses and infirmities. Courtney 
Walker also spent the remainder of his life in Oregon and married an Indian 
woman. Phillip Edwards later became wealthy and achieved some prominence 
and political influence in both Missouri and California. The Reverend Daniel 
Lee enjoyed a very successful career in the mission field, but possibly for reasons 
of health, left Oregon in 1843, and returned east where he continued to carry 
on his ministry. 

The journey across the plains was fatiguing and tiresome enough under 
the best of circumstances, but it was doubly so for the missionaries because of 
the nature of the men with whom they were forced to travel. The com- 
panionship of these rough, uncouth and blasphemous fur traders was not at all 
congenial to men who had dedicated their lives to the salvation of the heathen, 
and while the fur traders were merely rough and boisterous, they were of 
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such character as to make Jason Lee despair of their salvation. While there 
were threats to shoot “the damned missionaries” no attempt was apparently 
ever made to put the threats into execution, and no serious incident developed, 
although Lee seems to have been apprehensive that it might, especially when the 
men were under the influence of liquor. His journal,‘ which was kept in a 
rather desultory fashion during the trip, is a very interesting study of a man 
almost entirely out of his environment, and largely out of sympathy with all 
of the people around him. Although the Reverend Lee desired to hold a reli- 
gious service at least occasionally, the pressure of each day’s activity was such 
that the opportunity never presented itself. At Fort Laramie he expressed the 
situation in these words: 


We have very little prospect of doing any good among those with 
whom we journey, our time while in camp being almost wholly taken 
up in taking care of our things, horses, cooking, etc., so that it is with 
difficulty we find time to write a little in the journal. 


He did, however, preach a sermon at Fort Hall on the twenty-seventh of July, 
and the next day at the same place conducted the first funeral services by a 
Protestant minister in the region west of the Rocky Mountains. The mission- 
aries then pushed on, and on the fifteenth of September reached Fort Van- 
couver where like all travellers of the time they were hospitably received by 
Chief Factor John McLoughlin. What was more important they also learned 
that the May Dacre had arrived, and had entered the mouth of the Columbia 
River, and was proceeding upstream. 

Although the mission had been sent out to the Flatheads, and Jason Lee 
had met several members of that tribe as well as a number of Nez Perce at the 
rendezvous, and been favorably impressed by them, he now allowed Dr. Mc- 
Loughlin to persuade him to establish his mission, not in the Inland Empire 
where it should have been located if the original intention had been carried out, 
and where it would undoubtedly have accomplished a great deal of good among 
the natives, but in the valley of the Willamette River and south of the river, 
where the Indians were relatively few and unpromising. The actual location of 
the mission, about ten miles northwest of the present town of Salem, Oregon, 
was a long way from the country of the Nez Perce and the Flatheads. Mc- 
Loughlin seems to have disparaged the idea of working among the interior 
tribes, and it is possible that it was the hostile reputation of the implacable 
Blackfeet, who often raided from their habitat in western Montana into 
present eastern Washington in search of slaves and horses, that was the dominant 
factor in Lee’s decision not to establish his mission in the region east of the 
Cascade Mountains. McLoughlin also apparently emphasized the peaceful 
nature of the Indians living in the valley of the Willamette. But his purpose 
was obvious and should have been to Jason Lee. Inasmuch as the British hoped 
to settle the disputed boundary of the Oregon country on the line of the 
Columbia River, it was essential that all American settlements be kept to the 
south of that stream if that was at all possible. Jason Lee probably felt that 
he was too much indebted to McLoughlin for the necessary equipment and 
supplies, to be other than obliging. 

On the sixth of October, work on the mission buildings was begun and 
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before the winter was too far advanced, a residence and a mission house had 
been constructed, both built from green timber cut in the nearby woods 
and dragged to the mission site. From the very beginning the work of 
Christianizing the Indians met with little success, and Lee soon abandoned 
hope for the adult Indians who could not even be induced to forego their 
predilection for petty pilfering, but he did have hopes for the children, many 
of whom displayed a willingness to attend the mission school. The mission- 
aries persevered in spite of handicaps and obstacles, and Lee was constantly 
pleading with the Methodist Board to send him further assistance. He also 
had time for more worldly matters, and in the winter of 1836-1837 he drew 
up a petition to Congress asking for the establishment of a territorial form of 
government in the area. This petition was carried east by William A. Slacum, 
a purser in the United States Navy, who had been engaged in a series of 
explorations along the coast of the Pacific Northwest. 

In June of 1837, Dr. Elijah White and an additional party of mission- 
aries arrived by sea from New York. This group, known as the first rein- 
forcement, included Anna Maria Pittman, who, on the sixteenth of July, be- 
came the bride of Jason Lee. With the additional personnel, it now became 
possible to expand the work of the mission, and new stations were established 
at The Dalles, and in Clatsop County. The former, known as the Wascopam 
Mission, was in charge of Daniel Lee, and was the most successful of all the 
Methodist mission stations. On the twenty-sixth of March, 1838, Jason Lee, 
with a few companions, left for the East, with the intention of securing addi- 
tional reinforcements and financial support. He had hoped to be allowed to 
go with the annual Hudson’s Bay Company express but Dr. McLoughlin had 
been either unwilling or unable to give the necessary permission so that the 
trip was made by way of the route which later came to be known as the 
Oregon Trail. Near Westport, Missouri, he was overtaken by a messenger 
with the news that his wife and infant son had died on the twenty-sixth 
of June. 

The Reverend Lee spent more than a year in the east in the course of 
which he travelled widely and addressed many meetings in raising money and 
securing reinforcements for the mission. In the nation’s capital he also pre- 
sented a petition requesting that the Willamette Valley be organized as a 
territory. Lee had a farmer’s background and had been able to see the rich 
agricultural possibilities of the valley. He interested more than fifty people 
in making the trip to Oregon and on the ninth of October, 1839, they sailed 
in the ship Lausanne, arriving at the site of the mission early in the following 
year. Among the newcomers were six ministers and a number of teachers 
as well as several mechanics. The greater part of them were married and many 
had families so that the actual settlement of the district was well advanced 
by the coming of this group, which is known in history as the Great Rein- 
forcement. While in the east Jason Lee met and married Lucy Thomson, of 
Barre, Vermont, and she accompanied her husband to Oregon. 

That summer Lee and White had a serious disagreement with the result 
that the latter left the mission and returned east, and the tales that he carried 
with him were not at all pleasing to the ears of the members of the Methodist 
Board of Missions. By this time Lee had practically given up hope of being 
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able to Christianize the natives and he turned his attention more and more 
to secular activities, much to the later displeasure of his superiors in the east. 
Feeling that work with the natives was largely futile, he directed his atten- 
tion and efforts toward the spread of education among the settlers and the 
introduction of a form of government. In January of 1841, he was one of a 
group that drew up a plan that resulted a year later in the founding of an 
educational establishment known as Oregon Institute, and which was destined 
to grow into the present Willamette University. On the seventh of February, 
he also presided at a preliminary meeting at Champoeg, designed to bring 
about the territorial organization of the area. Although the meeting failed 
to accomplish its assigned purpose, Lee was instrumental in reviving the move- 
ment in 1843 and in helping to bring about the completion of a provisional 
government. In 1842, his second wife died, and two years later on the eve 
of returning to the states, he learned that the Board had removed him from 
his post. This action was due to the fact that the Board had at last become 
aware of what had long been apparent, that Lee was more interested in the 
development of agriculture and the settlement of the country than he was in 
the work of a missionary. Accordingly he had been relieved and the Reverend 
George Gary was sent out to replace him. Indicative of what may have been 
the real reason for Lee’s dismissal was the fact that the Reverend Gary was 
specifically instructed to hold down expenses. Smarting under these criticisms 
Lee returned to the east, where he demanded and secured a hearing on the 
charges against him, and while he was absolved of all blame, he was not restored 
to his position. Shortly afterwards he returned to his native village. Here, his 
health failed and he died shortly afterwards, departing this life on the twelfth 
of March, 1854.7 

In the meantime the American Board had been stirred into a burst of 
activity. Accepting the offer of the services of the Reverend Samuel Parker, 
they started him out with two companions on a projected visit to Oregon in 
1834. But they had started too late to be able to accompany the fur caravans 
to the rendezvous, which was the only safe way of passing through the 
dangerous Indian country. So they turned back with the intention of making 
another attempt in the following year. Samuel Parker spent the winter travel- 
ling and preaching in the eastern part of the country in order to enlist sup- 
port for his enterprise. In upstate New York he came into contact with Marcus 
Whitman, a physician, who had always wanted to be a minister and who 
now literally jumped at the chance to be an instrument in carrying the 
message of salvation to the Indians of the Pacific Northwest. 

Marcus Whitman, who is one of the most intriguing personalities of the 
history of the northwest and of the State of Washington, is, in some respects 
at least, a study of greatness thrust upon an unwilling recipient, since it is 
doubtful if Marcus Whitman ever thought of himself as an important or 
dramatic person. Born in the town of Rushville, New York, on the fourth 
of September, 1802, thus being about a year older than his Methodist contem- 
porary, Jason Lee, he had received a good education in a school conducted 
by the Reverend Moses Hallock in Cummington, Massachusetts, when the 
early death of his father made the distribution of the Whitman children among 
the families of relatives necessary. This educational experience exerted a strong 
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influence on Whitman’s character all through his life and was responsible for 
the fact that he was always interested in the church and in the Christian 
ministry. It was probably also responsible for his sympathy for persons, par- 
ticularly orphans, who might be in trouble. It is also noteworthy that among 
his fellow pupils were two names famous in later American history: John 
Brown, of Harper’s Ferry fame, or infamy, and William Cullen Bryant, the 
author, among other things, of the poem “Thanatopsis,” which was the first 
work to give wide circulation, and to popularize, the name of Oregon. 

Prevented by family finances from studying for the ministry, and possibly 
also deterred by a lack of sympathy, since neither his mother nor step-father 
ever became members of a church, Whitman, at the age of twenty-one 
began “riding” with Doctor Ira Bryant, the local physician. But the ministry 
was Whitman’s great ambition, and he never entirely outgrew it. Riding with 
the local physician in those days enabled a young and aspiring physician to 
learn the fundamentals of his profession from an older man. After two years 
of this experience Whitman enrolled at Fairfield Medical College where he 
completed the required sixteen weeks of lectures early in 1826 and was duly 
licensed to practice medicine in the state of New York. After several years of 
practice in which he seems at last to have reluctantly given up the idea of 
becoming a minister, Whitman again enrolled at Fairfield College for a sec- 
ond course of lectures, and in 1832 received the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

For the next three years he practiced successfully in the village of Wheeler, 
New York, which was only a few miles from Prattsburg, the home town 
of Narcissa Prentiss. Whether Whitman met her at this time we do not know 
for sure, there is no record that he did, but nevertheless, the definite possibility 
is there. It was during these years that the Flatheads and Nez Perces had 
appeared in St. Louis, in search of a key that would unlock the secret of the 
white man’s power and put them in possession of his “medicine,” and it was 
here that Samuel Parker met Whitman while searching for additional workers 
for the mission field of the Pacific Northwest. Given the existing situation 
as Samuel Parker portrayed it, plus Whitman’s sense of frustration in being 
denied a career in the ministry, and his great interest in missionary activity, 
and it was only natural that he should enroll as a recruit under the mission 
banner of the Reverend Samuel Parker. Early in January, 1835, the American 
Board gave Whitman an appointment as a missionary physician with a view 
to his accompanying Parker on a trip to the Pacific Northwest that summer. 
On the nineteenth of February, Whitman started for St. Louis where he 
was to meet Parker. Before leaving he became engaged to Narcissa Prentiss, 
who was also interested in mission work, but who did not send in her appli- 
cation for assignment to the American Board until after she became engaged 
to Whitman. 

Whitman arrived in St. Louis on the first day of April, and Parker a few 
days later. They secured permission to accompany the caravan of the American 
Fur Company, under the leadership of Lucien Fontenelle for the long and 
dangerous journey across the plains, and through the hostile Indian country. 
It was the eighth of April before the westward journey was actually begun. 
As had been the case with the caravan that Jason Lee accompanied, the mem- 
bers of the fur company did not appreciate the presence of the missionaries 
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and proceeded to make life miserable for them in a variety of ways, even 
going so far as to throw rotten eggs at Whitman.’ However, when cholera 
broke out among members of the expedition, Whitman, with a display of 
that Christian forbearance which was such a prominent trait of his character, 
nursed and cared for the sick, an action that caused the greater part of the 
resentment against him to disappear. Parker wrote in his Journal that “had 
it not been for his successful practice, the men would have dispersed, and the 
caravan would have failed of going to the place of rendezvous. This was 
plainly seen and frankly acknowledged.» Parker was not at all of the frontier 

, he was over fifty years of age and had been a minister all of his life, 
and he had little liking for the outdoor life so that most of the camp duties 
fell on the shoulders of Whitman. This apparently caused some hard feeling 
between the two men, although just how much or how important a factor 
it was, is impossible to say. 

On the twenty-sixth of July the expedition reached Fort Laramie, and 
here Thomas Fitzpatrick," one of the most famous of <all the mountain men 
of his day, took over the command of the party. On the twenty-sixth Parker 
wrote: 


Some of the Ogallallahs came to my tent while I was reading the 
Bible, and observed me attentively, as though enquiring the reason why 
I was differently employed from others. | endeavored to make them 
understand by the language of signs, that I was reading the book of 
God, which teaches us how to worship him. After spending some time 
in teaching them to read, and how God is to be worshipped, I sung a 
hymn, which greatly interested them. They took me by the hand, and the 
expression of their countenance seemed to say, we want to know what 
all this means.” 


Three days later, on the twenty-ninth, he added: 


The Indian whom I attempted to teach last Sabbath, came to me 
again today, and manifested that he wished me to instruct him. I endeavor- 
ed to communicate to his mind some ideas of God, and sang the hymn, 
“Watchman, tell us of the night.” He and those with him, shook hands 
with me as a token of their satisfaction, and left me. He soon returned, 
however, bringing others, that they too, might hear what he had heard 
with so much apparent pleasure, and they again shook hands with me. 
This was several times repeated. These Indians appear not only friendly 
to white men, but kind in their intercourse with each other, and in no 
instance did I witness any quarrels amongst them.” 


Parker failed to understand, as others before and after him were to fail, 
that the Indians were interested in a show, and that anything novel and new 
attracted their attention. What he mistook for an inclination toward piety, 
was nothing more than an expression of their curosity in the face of some- 
thing new, and their desire to share it with other members of the tribe. 
The westward journey was then resumed and on the tenth of August, 
the party crossed the Continental Divide, and two days later reached the 
site of the annual fur rendezvous, held that year on Green River and not 
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far from the present site of Daniel, Wyoming. Here it was that Whitman 
removed an arrow head from the shoulder of Jim Bridger, probably the most 
famous of all the mountain men. The arrow head had been there for many 
years and in the course of that time had become deeply imbedded so that 
considerable surgery was necessary. When Whitman expressed his amaze- 
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ment at the fact that gangrene had not set in, Bridger is reported to have 
made the classic retort that “in the mountains, fresh meat never spoils.” 
Whitman was the first American trained physician to cross the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and this operation established his reputation and demonstrated the need 
that existed for a person of his training. In the days that followed he had 
many other customers especially from among the Indians who had watched 
his operations with poorly concealed amazement. Here, he and Parker also 
talked to a number of the Nez Perces, and it was decided that Parker should 
go on to Oregon and select the sites for several mission stations while Whit- 
man returned to the east for reinforcements. There were undoubtedly several 
factors in Whitman’s decision. The Indians with whom he had come in contact 
at the rendezvous had convinced him of the need for his services, and at the 
same time he apparently realized the need for a larger mission. Moreover, 
he was beyond doubt anxious to bring Narcissa Prentiss out with him, and 
also as a contributory, although not a major, cause of the decision was the 
continuing friction between himself and Samuel Parker. Whitman appar- 
ently pointed out the danger involved in Parker going on alone to which 
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the latter simply replied that they could not go on together without divine 
protection, and with it he would be perfectly safe alone. So on the twenty- 
second of August, the two missionaries parted never to meet again. While 
Parker went to Fort Vancouver where he spent the winter, Whitman, ac- 
companied by two Nez Perce youths, returned to St. Louis and then went 
to New York. 

During his winter in the territory Parker was far from idle. After visit- 
ing both Fort George and the Methodist Mission he travelled extensively in 
the interior, visiting Fort Walla Walla and the region as far east as the 
Clearwater River, then going north to Fort Colville and across to Fort Okano- 
gan. At Walla Walla he preached to Indians of the Cayuse, Walla Walla, and 
Nez Perce tribes, and reported that they always gave good attention, and 
that some of them seemed to be very much interested. Of the Cayuse, he 
remarked that they greatly resembled the Nez Perce in their peaceable dis- 
position, that they desired to be instructed in the tenets of the Christian 
religion, and together with the Walla Wallas furnished an unusually pro- 
mising field for missionary activity.* Parker started for the Green River 
rendezvous, but he wanted to take the route via the Grand Ronde and the 
Snake River, but the Indians who were mortally afraid of the Blackfeet, 
and they had plenty of reason to be, preferred to go via the Salmon River 
Mountains. This was the route on which Parker had suffered many hard- 
ships on the outward journey so he changed his mind and decided to return 
to Fort Vancouver and take the sea route back to the east. This was responsible 
for his further examination of the region east of the Columbia River. He per- 
sonally selected Waiilatpu as the site of one of the missions but there is no 
evidence that he paid the Cayuses anything or even offered or discussed pay- 
ment with them. Although there were no large settlements of natives in the 
immediate vicinity the idea was to found a mission which would attract the 
Indians to it, and be for their benefit rather than for the benefit of the white 
immigrants.” 

From Fort Okanogan the return to the mouth of the river was made 
by boat, the party travelling down the river in canoes and spending the 
night of the thirtieth of May in the great chasm known as the Grand Coulee. 
By the ninth of June he was back at Vancouver where he seems to have 
been known as “the plug-hat missionary.” This short stay was notable for 
the fact that on the fourteenth he enjoyed a short trip on the river as a passenger 
on the Hudson’s Bay steamer, Beaver. The trip which merely circled Wapato 
or Sauvies Island, resulted in Parker making some rather shrewd prophecies 
as to the effects of steam propulsion on the future history of the area. On the 
eighteenth he took his final leave of Fort Vancouver, taking passage for the 
Hawaiian Islands on the ship Columbia. It is worthy of note that the Hudson’s 
Bay Company refused to make any charge for goods furnished or services 
rendered to Parker during his long stay. He left a letter for Whitman in 
which he pointed out the fact that all parts of the interior were safe for the 
missionaries, and that the natives were willing and eager to hear the message 
of the gospel, and he suggested the possibility of building a mission among 
the Nez Perces on the Clearwater. 


On the eighteenth of February, 1836, Marcus Whitman and Narcissa 
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Prentiss were married, but apart from a wife who would accompany him in 
his missionary endeavors, Whitman had great difficulty in securing any one 
who was willing to go to Oregon with him. Finally Henry Harmon Spald- 
ing,* who had previously been assigned as a missionary to the Osage Indians 
agreed to go, and in this association were the seeds of disaster. Mr. Spalding 
had at one time been an admirer of Narcissa Prentiss but had been rejected, 
and as a jilted suitor felt a great deal of resentment toward her. He is reported 
to have said that he would not go into the same mission as Mrs. Whitman 
since he doubted her judgment, and Judge Prentiss, the father of Narcissa, 
seems to have had his doubts as to the advisability of allowing the two to be 
associated in the same mission. There was a continuance of the hard feeling 
between the two, and a bitter antagonism that continued down to the fateful 
massacre. A few days after their marriage, the Whitmans left for the west, 
Narcissa never to return. They did not arrive in St. Louis until the twenty- 
ninth of March, the delay being due to their disinclination to travel on the 
Sabbath, a disinclination that was shared by many other sincere Christian people 
of their day and generation. In St. Louis they visited the Catholic Cathedral, 
and a letter written by Narcissa at the time reveals the strong anti-Catholic 
bias held by both families.» At Liberty, Missouri, they were joined by a 
third Nez Perce boy, and also by William Gray, who had been assigned by 
the American Board to the Oregon Mission as a mechanic. They also hired 
two men to go along and help with the stock, and to assist with the general 
work of the camp. One of these, Dulin by name, went only as far as the 
rendezvous, but the other, Miles Goodyear, accompanied them as far as Fort 
Hall. Goodyear later became a quite famous person in the history of the 
west, being one of the first, if not the first, settlers in the valley of the Great 
Salt Lake, antedating the Mormons by several years. It was from him that 
Brigham Young learned of the agricultural possibilities of the valley. 

On the journey across the plains they accompanied the caravan of the 
American Fur Company, headed by Thomas Fitzpatrick, and to Mrs. Whit- 
man and Mrs. Spalding goes the distinction of being the first two white women 
to make such a journey.» On the thirteenth of July they reached Fort Laramie, 
and rested there for more than a week. On the fourth of July, they crossed 
the Continental Divide and were at the rendezvous on the sixth. From here they 
went on with a party of Hudson’s Bay Company men, under the leadership 
of Thomas McKay and John L. McLeod, travelling Indian fashion, that is 
without a halt in the middle of the day. On the nineteenth of August, the 
party reached Fort Boise, and on the twenty-ninth the Whitmans, who had 
pushed on ahead, reached the summit of the Blue Mountains, and had a 
wonderful view of the vast panorama of the valley with Mt. Hood and Mt. 
St. Helens rising majestically in the distance. To the beauty and magnificence 
of the view was added the satisfaction of knowing that the long weeks of 
travel were almost at an end, that they were nearly in sight of their destination 
where their great work was to begin, and where both were to lose their lives. 
On the first of September the Whitmans reached Fort Walla Walla, where 
they found Pierre Pambrun in charge. The Spaldings, who, with the Indians 
and the cattle, had pursued a more leisurely pace, arrived two days later. This 
division of the party was partly occasioned by the fact that Mrs. Spalding, as 
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a semi-invalid, could not follow as rigorous a regime as the others, which 
makes her part in the enterprise all the more commendable, but also there 
was the fact that by now the relations between the two families had apparently 
become so strained that even daily association was too much of a trial. But 
on the sixth of September, the entire group started for Fort Vancouver, 
reaching that place on the twelfth. Here, after a few days spent in procuring 
supplies, the two women remained, while the men returned upstream in search 
of sites for the establishment of their missions. The original intention had 
been to found a single mission but the strained relations between the two 
families had made this impossible. Whitman seems to have seriously considered 
the possibility of locating a mission station in the Grand Ronde Valley on the 
eastern side of the Blue Mountains had decided against it when it was pointed 
out to him that there was a scarcity of game there, and that it would be 
somewhat difficult to bring in supplies from outside. 

It was finally arranged that Spalding should locate his mission among the 
Nez Perces on the Clearwater River, in accordance with. the recommendation 
left by Parker. On the twelfth of October, they reached Lapwai Valley, “the 
valley of the butterflies,” which the Indians felt was the proper place for 
the establishment although Spalding would probably have preferred to locate 
it at the confluence of the Clearwater and the Snake rivers. The site selected 
was a short distance upstream from where Lapwai Creek flows into the Clear- 
water River. In the meantime Whitman, after being persuaded by Dr. John 
McLoughlin, had decided against a mission at The Dalles where the Indians 
had had too much contact with the whites to be very promising as missionary 
material, and had decided instead to locate his mission station among the 
Cayuses, who, although a small tribe, were very influential. He finally decided 
on the spot which Parker had recommended. Located near a bend of the 
Walla Walla River, it was known among the Indians as Waiilatpu, or “the 
place of the rye grass,” or, as it is occasionally expressed, “the place of the 
tall rye grass.” The Nez Perces were apparently quite disappointed at Whit- 
man’s failure to settle among them, and as he wrote to Mrs. Whitman told 
him that he could expect to have difficulty with the Cayuse since they had 
“bad hearts” and were always in trouble with the whites. In a letter to Samuel 
Parker, Whitman also mentioned that the Nez Perces had told him that the 
Cayuse were trouble makers and were not to be trusted.» So, from the 
very beginning of his mission Whitman knew that he was in danger, a 
knowledge that was constantly emphasized by the warnings that he received 
_ from others, especially from the officials of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Why 
he went ahead is problematical. It may have been that he was simply assuming 
what we would today call a calculated risk. Or it may have been that he 
trusted the statement of Samuel Parker who had said that in his opinion “the 
character of the unabused and uncontaminated Indians would not suffer by 
comparison with any other nation, the only material difference between man 
and man being that produced by the knowledge and practice of the Christian 
religion.”* Or it may have been that he preferred the enmity of the Cayuse to 
the constant and petty fault-finding of the Reverend Spalding. It was the 
thirteenth of November before Mrs. Whitman and Mrs. Spalding arrived 
back at Fort Walla Walla and on the tenth of the following month, the 
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Whitmans moved from Fort Walla Walla to their still uncompleted mission 
at Waiilatpu. 

The winter of 1836-1837 was an unusually severe one. Snow fell on the 
sixteenth of December, and the temperature was well below normal most of 
the time. On the fourteenth of March, the Whitman’s daughter, Alice Clarissa, 
was born, the first white child born of American parentage west of the 
Rocky Mountains. The Indians who had a childish curiosity about anything 
and everything that the whites did were naturally very much interested in 
the event, and Tiloukaikt, one of the chiefs, suggested that the baby be named 
Cayuse Girl because she had been born on Cayuse land. It was the birth 
of Alice Clarissa that apparently temporarily reconciled the Cayuse to the 
presence of the white missionaries on their land, and prevented an even earlier 
development of the Indian animosity that was later to culminate in massacre. 
One of the interesting speculations of the history of the State of Washington 
concerns the fate of the Whitman mission had Alice Clarissa lived, and like 
similar speculations concerning other events, it can never be settled. 

During the first years Whitman’s duties in regard to the Indians were 
extremely varied. Both he and Spalding were convinced of the necessity of 
settling the Indian on the land and showing him the benefits and advantages 
of the sedentary life, if the native was to be Christianized and civilized, since 
it was obviously impossble to make any conversions with the Indians always 
on the move. The Indian had no concept of private property, land like water 
and air was free to all. But with the beginnings of cultivation came trouble, 
for the Indians who did not cultivate stole from those who did and the latter 
saw no advantage in cultivating the soil merely to have the fruits of their labor 
dissipated for the benefit of others. Naturally this was a real hindrance to 
Whitman’s efforts to encourage the development of the agricultural life. Con- 
trary to what might have been expected, Whitman at first made little use of 
his medical training. That he did not was largely due to the customs and 
superstitions of the Indians. There was a great deal of pulmonary disease 
among the natives due to their constant exposure to the elements, and also 
digestive disturbances due to the fact that with them it was usually a feast 
or a famine with no middle ground. The Indians had their own medicine 
men who were frequently killed by the family of the deceased if a patient 
who was being treated died. Whitman was aware of this custom, and at first 
probably simply did not care to assume the risk involved. Finally one of the 
chiefs by the name of Stickus, visited Dr. Whitman and requested that he be 
treated. Although both of the Whitmans fully realized the chances that they 
were taking, the chief was taken in and treated. Possibly as a result he later 
became a firm and fast friend, and in 1843 guided the great emigrant tratn 
across the Blue Mountains. 

The work of converting the Indians had to wait until Whitman had a 
sufficient command of the Cayuse language to open a school and offer in- 
struction. Progress was discouragingly slow due to these language difficulties 
and the fact that the whites and the Indians were so far apart in the stage of 
civilization that each had attained, as to be almost incapable of understanding 
the point of view held by the other. While the whites felt that honest labor 
was honorable, the Indians viewed it as personally disgraceful, and a good 
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deal of their reluctance toward allowing their children to attend the mis- 
sionary school was the fact that at the mission they would be asked and 
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station, and on the fourteenth of April, Jason Lee, who was on his way east, 
arrived and remained for five days. Lee, who apparently did not know the 
real reasons back of the situation, was aghast at the fact that Whitman and 
Spalding had established their missions so far apart when there was no neces- 
sity for it, thus putting themselves at the mercy of the natives. But he was 
astonished at what the two men had been able to accomplish, and at the 
industry displayed by some of the Indians, a fact which he attributed to the 
fact that the natives of the upper Columbia were much superior to those of 
the Willamette Valley, a fact that has been noted before and since, and 
commented on by a number of other people. Lee’s visit had one bad effect 
in that he gave glowing reports of the liberality of the Methodist Board to 
his mission, and encouraged both Whitman and Spalding to make very large 
requests for support from the American Board. The result was that both 
made a number of requests that were somewhat unreasonable, and thus aroused 
the suspicion and resentment of the Board. In August, Gary, who had gone east 
earlier in the year, returned, bringing with him his bride of a few months, 
and accompanied by three other young married couples, Elkanah Walker, 
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Cushing Eells, and A. B. Smith. Also in the party was a single man, Mr. 
Cornelius Rogers, who came out as a teacher. These additions increased the 
personnel of the Oregon mission to thirteen, and this was as large as it ever 
became.” 

Although Doctor McLoughlin had on several occasions suggested to the 
London officials of the Hudson’s Bay Company, the desirability of sending 
British missionaries to Oregon, it was not until 1834 that the company got 
around to doing anything about the recommendation. The first two Episco- 
palian clergymen to whom the appointment of a living on the northwest coast 
had been offered, declined the honor, apparently as a result of influence exerted 
by the distaff side. In both cases the wives seem to have absolutely refused 
to risk the dangers or endure the hardships of the long voyage out to the 
northwest coast, as well as undergo the privations of a life on the fur frontier. 
The appointment was finally offered to, and accepted by, the Reverend 
Herbert Beaver, who is said to have been personally selected by Governor 
George Simpson. In view of the Reverend Beaver’s subsequent lack of suc- 
cess one might not be wrong in assuming that the Anglican Church was fol- 
lowing a policy similar to that followed in American colonial days, of sending 
largely its misfits and failures to America. 

The Reverend Beaver* and his wife, Jane, sailed from England in February, 
1836, taking passage in the ship Nereide, which arrived at Fort Vancouver 
on the sixth of November after having made a stop at the Hawaiian Islands. 
Although the coming of the two missionaries had been known at Fort Van- 
couver for some time, no preparations had been made for their reception 
and no provision made as to the living quarters which they were to occupy. 
It was even necessary to assemble personal household furniture for their use 
after their arrival, and this inexcusable oversight was undoubtedly a factor 
in their final failure. This was prophetic of what was to come, for although 
Peter Skene Ogden later wrote that the name was “a very appropriate one 
for the fur trade,” from the beginning the Beavers just did not fit in to the 
life at this outpost of empire. The Reverend Beaver was then about thirty- 
eight years of age, unprepossessing in appearance, remarkably short on tact, 
and not at all sympathetic to the natives whom he seems secretly to have 
despised. Most important of all he was lacking in the broad human tolerance 
and understanding of human nature and its frailities that was absolutely 
necessary if his work was to be successful. Mrs. Beaver was even more 
intolerant than he. 

Many of the employees of the Hudson’s Bay Company, from the chief 
factor down, were living with half-breed and Indian women in unions which 
had not been sanctioned by the Church, although they were recognized by 
the custom of the frontier. But to the Reverend Beaver and his wife, this 
was simply living in sin, and he had no hesitation about saying so in language 
that was plain and unmistakable. Naturally this did not contribute at all to 
his popularity at the fort, and the people concerned retaliated by making life 
miserable for him in a number of small and devious ways. His tactlessness 
also brought him very shortly into a conflict with the chief factor. Among 
his other duties the chaplain taught a school at the fort, and here he insisted 
upon giving instruction in the Anglican faith. The chief factor objected 
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to this on the ground that many of the children came from Catholic homes, 
but the Reverend Beaver was obdurate. His idea was that it was an Anglican 
parish school and as such he continued to operate it. Another point of 
friction was that McLoughlin, who was already tending toward conversion 
to Catholicism, although he had not yet embraced that faith, had been in the 
habit of conducting a religious service in French every Sunday for any and 
all who cared to attend. This he continued to do after Mr. Beaver’s arrival 
although at an hour that did not conflict or interfere with the latter’s services. 
But the Reverend Beaver considered this to be an invasion of his prerogatives 
and objected vigorously. McLoughlin, who could not see where his simple 
services constituted an infringement, continued to hold them despite the protests. 

Mr. Beaver also wrote reports on conditions existing at Fort Vancouver, 
reports which were sent to the governor and committee in London, and 
which passed across the desk of the chief factor before being sent. Many 
of his complaints and charges McLoughlin felt to be utterly baseless but 
trusted to the good sense and judgment of the officials in London to properly 
evaluate them. It was bad enough when he held McLoughlin responsible 
for the continuance of slavery among the Indian tribes of the region, and 
when he constantly referred to the sinful conditions existing at the fort. 
McLoughlin succeeded in keeping his temper in check, and for a time seems 
to have considered the chaplain’s conduct to be largely an amusing annoy- 
ance. But when in May, 1838, the doctor learned that Beaver had cast 
uncomplimentary aspersions on the character of Mrs. McLoughlin, referring 
to her as “a female of notoriously loose character,” and later as “the kept 
Mistress of the highest personage in your service at this station,’ he asked 
the Reverend Beaver for an explanation. The latter made an impertinent and 
even insolent reply, and is reported to have said, “Sir, if you wish to know 
why a cow’s tail grows downward, I cannot tell you; I can only cite the 
fact.” This was too much for Dr. McLoughlin who vigorously applied the 
heavy cane that he was carrying to the neck and shoulders of the unfortunate 
chaplain.» For this action the chief factor publicly apologized two days 
later, but Mr. Beaver refused to accept the apology. Several days later Mc- 
Loughlin left Fort Vancouver on his furlough, and before his return the 
Beavers took their departure, taking passage to England in November of 
1838, in the ship Columbia, and arriving in London in May of the following 
year. 

On one previous occasion, shortly after his arrival, the Reverend Beaver 
had planned to leave the Pacific Northwest and return to England but a 
petition asking him to remain had been signed by fifty-eight persons at the 
fort, including twenty-four who were of the Roman Catholic faith, and was 
presented to him. This resulted in a change of plan and the Beavers stayed 
on at Fort Vancouver. Although Mr. Beaver has been represented as being 
more interested in fox-hunting than in performing the religious duties of his 
office, and had at his own insistence been given twice the allowance of wine 
and spirits furnished to the officers of the company, he was probably by 
no means as bad as he has been pictured. In any controversy the right is 
seldom all on one side and the wrong on the other. McLoughlin had his 
failings and his foibles, and the story has been almost entirely told from 
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his point of view. Although the circumstances surrounding the petition asking 
the Beavers to remain are shrouded in obscurity, he certainly had his friends 
at Fort Vancouver and history has apparently dealt somewhat unfairly with 
him. Beaver later presented his side of the controversy with Dr. McLoughlin 
in a little known letter, which has been edited and published and which 
provides not only a defense of himself but also furnishes interesting read- 
ing for those who seek an intimate, first-hand picture of what life was like 
on the northwest frontier, a little more than a century ago.” 

A large number of retired servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company had 
elected to remain in the northwest and had settled on small farms in the 
Willamette Valley. Being for the most part French Canadians, they were 
largely Catholic in religion, and in 1834, acting on the suggestion of Dr. 
McLoughlin, they addressed a petition to the Bishop of Red River asking 
that a priest be sent to minister to their spiritual needs. This: first request 
seems to have gone unanswered so the next year they decided to try again 
and another petition was sent. This was brought to the attention of the 
Bishop of Quebec, and ultimately to that of Governor George Simpson, who 
after some hesitation approved the request subject to certain conditions. The 
company, after all, was a business corporation, interested in the fur trade 
and its officials were not too sure of just what the result would be of intro- 
ducing both Catholic and Protestant missionaries into an area so sparsely 
populated as was the Oregon country. 

In 1818 the Catholic Church had pushed into the Canadian West with 
the establishment of a mission station at St. Boniface, in present Manitoba, 
and in 1822 the occupant Abbe Joseph Norbert Provencher had been created 
Bishop of Juliopolis, in partibus, and auxiliary to the Bishop of Quebec. It 
was to him that the request for priests had been sent, a request that had not 
been complied with for the very good reason that he had no priests to send. 
But Monsignor Provencher was sympathetic and promised that priests would 
be sent as soon as possible, and the way for this was partially cleared when 
in 1836 the Columbia District was annexed to the region over which the 
Bishop of Juliopolis had jurisdiction. 

Governor Simpson had approved the request with the specific recom- 
mendation that the mission be established on the Cowlitz River rather than 
on the Willamette and also asked assurance that no Catholic mission station 
be established south of the Columbia River. 

As a result of this approval, two priests, Father Francois Norbert Blanchet 
and Father Modeste Demers, both Oblates of Mary Immaculate, were assigned 
to the Columbia River District on the seventeenth of April, 1838. Father 
Blanchet was named Vicar-General to the Bishop of Quebec with Father 
Demers as his assistant. Their territory of service included all of the region 
lying between the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Ocean and extending 
from Russian Alaska on the north to the Mexican possessions on the south. 
The two priests accompanied the regular west bound Montreal express of 
that year and on the tenth of October crossed the main range of the Rocky 
Mountains into the area of their ministry, arriving at Fort Vancouver on the 


twenty-fourth of November after a hard and arduous journey across the 
continent.” 
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On the trip down the Columbia River they had stopped at Fort Colville, 
Fort Okanogan and Fort Walla Walla and had been hospitably and even 
enthusiastically received at each of those establishments. At Fort Colville they 
had baptized nineteen persons in four days, and had said the first mass in the 
present State of Washington, a ceremony in which the natives took a great 
deal of interest. At both Forts Okanogan and Walla Walla several persons 
were baptized and at the latter place they were visited by a delegation of 
Walla Walla and Cayuse Indians. Even at this time, due to the influence of 
the Iroquois employees of the company, the Umatilla group of the Cayuse 
tribe was familiar with, and showed a strong tendency towards, the Roman 
faith. Since it was among this tribe that Whitman was already working, 
this interest of the Cayuse was destined to be pregnant with consequences. 
At Fort Vancouver, in the absence of Dr. McLoughlin in England, they 
were hospitably received by James Douglas, who although himself an Episco- 
palian, understood the requirements of hospitality due to visitors of any 
faith. They were also met by a delegation of settlers from the Willamette 
Valley asking them to establish a mission in that region, a request which 
could not be acceded to at that moment. The next day, the first mass was 
said at Fort Vancouver. 

In compliance with the restriction imposed by Governor Simpson that 
they not attempt to form a mission establishment south of the Columbia 
River, they started their first station on property owned by Simon Plamondon 
in the Cowlitz River district, in whose house the first Catholic religious service 
in the district was held on the sixteenth of December. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company had by this time.come to the conclusion that the chances of the 
British government to establish its sovereignty south of the Columbia River 
were poor indeed, and: they had no intention of building up that region merely 
to allow the Americans to take over the fruits of their toil and endeavor. As 
a substitute for the Willamette Valley they were attempting to lure their 
retired servants to the settlement of the Puget’s Sound Agricultural Com- 
pany on the banks of the Cowlitz, so that it was here that the first Catholic 
mission in the present State of Washington, or for that matter the entire 
Pacific Northwest, was established. The formal establishment took place on 
the seventeenth of March, and among those present was a delegation of 
Indians from far away Whidby Island who had travelled many weary miles 
by canoe and on foot in order to be there. Later in the year Father Demers 
was sent to nearby Nisqually to establish another mission in order to forestall 
the Methodists in that locality. 

The idea of keeping the British settlers north of the river simply did 
not work, and when the settlers refused to desert their farms in the fertile 
Willamette Valley and move to what were then considered much poorer 
lands north of the Columbia River, the missionaries went to them and founded 
St. Paul Mission on the banks of the Willamette River, for the establishment 
of which McLoughlin while in London had secured the permission of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. The removal of this prohibition was probably due 
to the fact that McLoughlin told the London officials that the settlers south 
of the river were there permanently and that being free they had a right to 
live where they chose and to select their own teachers." But the Catholic 
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fathers in contrast to their Protestant rivals were not settlers, and the estab- 
lishment of a mission did not mean that they confined their labors to its 
immediate locality. On the contrary they travelled widely, carrying the mes- 
sage of salvation to Indian and white alike over a wide area and visiting 
all parts of the Pacific Northwest. Father Demers in particular made many 
trips, visiting the company establishments at Fort Okanogan, Fort Colville and 
Fort Walla Walla. In addition he is said to have learned to speak the Chinook 
jargon in a period of three weeks, which for a person with a “flair” for 
languages was by no means an impossibility, and which greatly increased 
the effectiveness of his work among the Indians. He also devised the famous 
“Catholic Ladder,” which was one of the most effective devices for the 
conversion of the heathen ever contrived by the ingenuity of a Christian 
since it gave the natives a plain and simple summary of the tenets of the 
Catholic faith. As a device it later received the wholehearted approval of 
the famous Father DeSmet who predicted that its use would become universal. 
It proved to be one of the most effective weapons in the Catholic arsenal fn 
the contest with the Protestant missionaries for the minds and the hearts of 
the natives. 

The “Catholic Ladder” had many advantages. It could be drawn as a 
simple sketch or it could be elaborated into a large and complicated pictorial 
chart. In either case it depicted the story of salvation from the Catholic view- 
point, recapitulating the entire history of the world and especially the de- 
velopment of Christianity. “In charts as long as ten feet, the traditional 
four thousand years from the Creation, as related in Genesis, to the birth of 
Jesus, were represented by forty dashes, one for each century, rising one 
above another from the bottom. The life of Jesus was represented by thirty- 
three dots, one for each year of his life, with a cross over them. With dashes 
and dots the centuries and years following the crucifixtion were all chronicled, 
with pictures being drawn alongside to illustrate events which the Fathers 
wished to impress upon the minds of the natives, legends in French also 
being added.”# 

The great advantage of the “Catholic Ladder” was that it enabled the 
missionaries to give the Indian “a comprehensive idea of Christianity and 
related profane history, and to supply them with a guide and reminder which 
helped the Indians to retain in memory as well as better understand, the 
teachings of the priests.”*? This device gave the Catholic missionaries a tre- 
mendous advantage over their Protestant rivals, for the latter, despite many 
attempts, were never able to devise anything that could counter its influence, 
or that was anywhere as near effective as a teaching device. The Catholics 
also enjoyed other advantages; they were not settlers, they did not take away 
or even attempt to dispossess the Indian of his land, and they did not attempt 
to reform or to change the political and social life of the native. The sole 
concern of the priests was with religion, they were primarily interested in 
the salvation of souls, not in changing the Indian way of life until he became 
only a copper-colored copy of a white man. Also with its emphasis on cere- 
mony and ritual, on color and movement, the Catholic worship had a far 
greater appeal than the rather colorless and intellectual services of the Protes- 
tant missionaries, whose best efforts were emotionally sterile by comparison. 
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The Catholic missions prospered to such an extent that in 1842, two additional 
priests, Father A. Langlois and Father J. B. V. Bolduc were sent out as rein- 
forcements. They had applied to the Hudson’s Bay Company the year before 
for passage to the Columbia District with the regular express, but this had 
been denied; however, it did not prevent them taking passage for Fort Vancouver 
by boat in the following year.* 

If the Flathead and Nez Perce Indians who journeyed eastward to St. 
Louis had been seeking missionaries to bring the gospel to their people, it 
was undoubtedly the Jesuits, the famous “Black Robes” that they sought, 
since these would have been the ones with whom the Iroquois hunters were 
the most familiar. Although the officials of the Society of Jesus had been aware 
of the intensity of the challenge that was presented by the presence of large 
numbers of heathen natives on the banks of the far-off Columbia River, they 
were not in a position to be able to do anything about it for several years 
to come. It was the old and familiar story of there being more demands for 
missionaries than there were trained men available. It was not until March of 
1840 that probably the most famous missionary in the history of the northwest, 
Father Pierre Jean De Smet, made his first trip to the Oregon country, enter- 
ing the country by way of the Green River rendezvous. De Smet was ideally 
suited to the task. “Young, handsome, intellectual, educated, and energetic, he 
was well fitted to make an impression upon the savages, and to succeed in a 
field which others had either shunned or abandoned.’’* His first visit was of 
exceedingly short duration but by the time he returned to St. Louis, he had 
seen enough of the situation to know that the Pacific Northwest presented 
a field of exceptional promise for the missionary efforts of his order. 

In the following year, 1841, he was back in the Oregon country and this 
time he was accompanied by two other Jesuit priests, Father Nicholas Point 
and Father Gregory Mengarini. They established St. Mary’s Mission in the 
beautiful Bitterroot Valley, near the present town of Stevensville, Montana, 
and it became the great center of missionary activity in the region. In the 
late fall of that year Father De Smet made a hurried visit to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company post at Fort Colville. His purpose was two-fold, to secure 
badly needed supplies to carry St. Mary’s Mission through the winter, and 
also en route to visit the Kalispell and Pend Oreille tribes. But his stay was 
of exceedingly brief duration since he arrived at the fur company post about 
the middle of November, and in less than a month was back at St. Mary’s. 

In April of 1842 he started for Fort Vancouver, holding services and 
preaching to the various groups of Indians who occupied the country through 
which he had to pass. His line of march could almost be likened to a triumphal 
procession, and it brought hundreds of Indians into the Catholic fold. Whole 
villages turned out to greet and to hear him, and his influence extended among 
tribes as diverse and as distant as the Spokanes, or Pointed Hearts, and the 
Okanogans. He made brief visits at both Fort Walla Walla and Fort Okano- 
gan, and at Fort Vancouver, where he arrived on the eighth of June, 
he met his fellow workers in the vineyard, Fathers Blanchet and Demers 
for the first time. They journeyed to the mission on the Cowlitz River where 
De Smet celebrated mass. Then the missionaries returned to Fort Vancouver 
where it was decided that since the great need was for more workers, Father 
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De Smet should start for the east and for Europe, to secure more recruits 
and also additional financial assistance. It was on this occasion that he first 
saw the “Catholic Ladder,” and it won his immediate and enthusiastic approval. 
He also ventured the prediction that since it was unexcelled as a teaching 
device, its use should and would become universal in instructing backward 
people in the tenets of Christianity. In June of 1842, he again returned to the 
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eastern part of the United States on a trip that ultimately took him to Europe. 
His quest was for men and money; as previously agreed with Fathers Blanchet 
and Demers, he sought financial support as well as reinforcements for the 
missions of the northwest. 

His search was so zealous and thorough that it was not until Janua 
of 1844 that he sailed from Antwerp in the Belgian brig Indefatigable, bound 
for the mouth of the Columbia River. Even before this seven lay brothers 
had arrived at Fort Vancouver, having crossed the continent with the annual 
brigade. On the trip from Belgium, Father De Smet was accompanied by 
four fathers and a lay brother of the Society of Jesus, as well as by six 
sisters of Notre Dame de Namur, who were going out to establish a school. 
After a comparatively calm and uneventful voyage, the brig arrived off the 
Oregon coast on the twenty-eighth of July, and three days later attempted 
the crossing of the Columbia River bar into Baker’s Bay. This passage was 
one of the most terrifying of which we have any record, and must have 
tried the Christian fortitude of its religious passengers. The reception accorded 
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the missionaries on their arrival on the third of August by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company personnel at Fort Vancouver was as warm and cordial, as that of 
the elements had been cold and terrifying. After a short time spent at the 
fort in recovering from their terrible ordeal, and in enjoying the hospitality 
of the post, the missionaries proceeded up the Willamette a short distance. 
They travelled in long boats supplied by the company to the site of St. 
Paul’s Mission. De Smet searched the surrounding country for a suitable 
location but found that all of the desirable sites were already occupied. 
Finally Father Blanchet offered to sell some of the land belonging to St. 
Paul’s Mission, and here on a small lake the construction of the Mission of 
St. Francis Xavier was begun.” An offer of the Methodists to sell their mission 
to the Jesuits had been previously declined by Father De Smet who felt 
that the location was not too good, and that a better one could be secured. 

A picture of the activities of the Jesuit fathers at this period, as well 
as a slightly unfavorable note, is conveyed in a letter marked private, from 
James Douglas, in charge at Fort Vancouver to Governor Simpson. He wrote: 


They [the Jesuits] are now engaged in building on a large scale in 
the Willamette and deal out their cash with a liberal hand. Such Cus- 
tomers are valuable to any business, as they are not particular about 
prices and pay in good bills. 


Later he added: 


. the Jesuits talk of pushing into New Caledonia in a year or 
so, and of the two Parties of Catholics I prefer Mr. Blanchet’s people 
to them.” 

Father De Smet was one of those individuals who could not remain 
in one place very long, and who had to be forever on the move. After seeing 
the construction of the mission well started, he again journeyed eastward 
and spent the winter of 1844 and 1845 in the Bitterroot Mountains, and in 
the spring again visited Fort Walla Walla and Fort Vancouver before going 
on to Mission Saint Francis Xavier. Father De Smet was always one to blaze 
new trails, he was never one to follow familiar beaten paths especially where 
he considered that there might be unexplored territory in which there were 
‘souls to be saved. So on the return trip, he did not go down the Willamette 
River to the Columbia as was customary, but instead abandoned the river 
route and cut across country, travelling overland around the base of majestic 
Mount Hood, apparently following approximately the same route that the 
Mount Hood Loop Highway does today. He was one of the first, if not 
the first, to travel through this country, and he literally “blazed” an overland 
trail from the mission to Fort Walla Walla. In the following years he founded 
several other missions and chapels, St. Ignatius in Montana, among the Flat- 
heads, a mission which is still in existence today, Saint Francis Regis in the 
Colville Valley and Saint Peters Mission at the Great Lakes of the Columbia. 

The year 1846, destined to be his last year of service in the Oregon 
Country, saw him, as always, engaged in extensive travelling, in the course 
of which he preached and baptized. By the time of his departure, the cause of 
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the Catholic missions in the Oregon country was well-established. It has 
been estimated that in the years between 1840 and 1846, more than six 
thousand natives from Whidby Island to the Willamette had embraced the 
Catholic faith, and the estimate is probably below the actual total. And this 
at a time when the Protestant missionaries were giving expression to their 
discouragement, and insisting that the prospect of bringing about any signifi- 
cant change in the native attitudes or ways was well-nigh hopeless or im- 
possible. 

Father De Smet continued to labor among the Indians for many years 
after 1846 when he left the Pacific Northwest but his labors were almost 
entirely confined to the Indians of the Great Plains, where he was affectionately 
known as the Black Robe, thus giving him a signal honor among the other 
Jesuits. On many occasions he served as a government agent or mediator in 
its dealings with the tribes of the plains region, and in the opinion of the 
Indians he was the distinctive member of a distinctive group. 

In the final settlement of the controversy concerning the ownership of 
the Oregon country the influence of the missionaries was far from being 
decisive. The Catholic missionaries were little concerned with politics, being 
chiefly interested in the saving of souls and their efforts directed wholly to 
that end. The Protestant missionaries, interested more in changing the life 
of the Indian, in educating him and persuading him to give up his nomadic 
existence in favor of a sedentary way of life, were not sufficiently influential 
to have played any dominant and decisive role. Other factors were to be 
operative in settling the political destiny of the region; about all the credit 
that can be given the missionaries is that they did, along with others, attract 
public interest to the Pacific Northwest. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Point Counter—Point for the United States 


ESPITE THE FACT that the government of the United States gave 
little or no active or financial support to its traders who continued 
to sail to the northwest coast, or who pushed westward into the 
Oregon country to save souls or to trap beaver fur, it was not 

entirely indifferent to its responsibilities in that region, or to some of the 
Opportunities which were presented to it from time to time. This was the 
period in American development which the historians know as that of “mani- 
fest destiny,” when many an American believed almost as an article of faith that 
it was the destiny of the people of the United States to spread their democratic. 
and free institutions over the entire North American continent. As they be- 
lieved that the orderly progress and evolution of all human political: institu- 
tions had reached their logical and ultimate consummation in the American 
Constitution, they also believed that it was the “manifest destiny” of the 
United States to extend that political control from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Pacific, and from the north pole to the equator, and perhaps even 
beyond. There were many who believed without the slightest reservation 
whatsoever that the future national capital of the United States would be 
in the vicinity of Mexico City, since that site would be almost the geographical 
center of the nation. 

Although considerably more interest was displayed in the American 
southwest than was shown in regard to the Oregon country, that was entirely 
due to circumstances, that because of the profits to be derived from the cul- 
tivation of cotton the planters of the south were interested in the acquisition 
of more cotton producing territory, and hence more slave territory. For the 
time being the Pacific northwest could wait, to borrow an expression that 
‘was to become popular at a later date, the question of the northwest was 
simply being put on ice until a more propitious occasion. But in 1835, after 
an exchange of correspondence between them, Andrew Jackson, probably 


the most expansion-minded of all the American presidents, decided to send 


William A. Slacum, a purser in the Navy, to the northwest coast, for the 
purpose of taking a look at the situation there. Slacum was simply to investi- 


‘gate and to report, he was not authorized to take any action. 


The motives behind Jackson’s action are unknown; they have been 


argued from several points of view, and no one knows just precisely what 


did occasion his action. It has been maintained that he acted because of the 
publication of Hall J. Kelley’s account of the hardships suffered by Americans 
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in the region as the result of the monopolistic practices of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, who did not have any competition there; nor would they allow a 
competitor to establish himself. It has also been said that Jackson acted because 
of the report on the territory submitted by Captain Bonneville, and also 
that the action was an incidental result of Jackson’s over all interest in 
continental expansion, and especially of his larger interest in the southwest. 
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But of one thing we may be reasonably sure; it has been claimed that Jackson 
wanted to bring about the annexation a: Texas, and that he sent Sam 
Houston there to get it for him.’ It is as certain as anything can be that he 
did not send William Slacum to the Columbia River to bring about the annexa- 
tion of the Oregon country to the United States. 

Slacum acted in accordance with a note sent to him by the Secretary 
of State, which read in part: 


Sir: Having understood that you are about to visit the Pacific Ocean, 
the President has decided to avail himself of the opportunity thus afforded 
to obtain some specific and authentic information in regard to the 
inhabitants of the country in the neighborhood of the Oregon or Colum- 
bia River. In the belief that you will willingly lend your services in 
the prosecution of this object, I now give you, by the President’s direc- 
tion, such general instructions as may be necessary for your guidance 
in the execution of the proposed commission. 
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Upon your arrival on the north west coast of America, you will 
embrace the earliest opportunity to proceed to and up the river Oregon, 
by such conveyances as may be thought to offer the greatest facilities 
for obtaining the ends in view. You will from time to time as they occur, 
progress, stop at the different settlements of whites on the coast of the 
United States and on the banks of the river, and also at the various 
Indian villages on the banks, or in the immediate neighborhood of that 
river; ascertain as nearly as possible, the population of each, the relative 
number of whites (distinguishing the nation to which they belong) and 
aborigines; the jurisdiction the whites acknowledge; the sentiments en- 
tertained by all in respect to the United States, and to the two European 
powers having possessions in that region; and generally, endeavor to 
obtain all such information, political, physical, statistical, and geographical, 
as may prove useful or interesting to this Government. For this purpose 
it is recommended that you should whilst employed in this service, keep 
a journal in which to note down whatever may strike you as worthy 
of observation, and by the aid of which you will be enabled, when 
the journey is completed, to make a full and accurate report to this 
department of all the information you have collected in regard to the 
country and its inhabitants. 


These instructions, which were dated the eleventh of November, 1835, were 
signed by John Forsyth, then Secretary of State of the United States. 

It was on the first of June, 1836, that Slacum left Guaymas, near the 
head of the Gulf of California, with the intention of proceeding overland 
to the Columbia River. But he had not gone very far before he was advised 
that the land route was not a practicable one because of the difficulty in- 
volved in crossing the desert and especially in the procurement of water, 
so he returned to Guaymas with the intention of procuring a boat and com- 
pleting the journey by sea. This proved to be an impossibility since the only 
boat available, or at least the only one that he was able to procure, was a small 
craft, the Loretano of twelve tons, which, while it was rigged as a schooner, 
had once been the long-boat of the American ship James Monroe of New 
York. Nothing daunted, Slacum sailed out in this small, inadequate cockleshell 
on the seventh of July, but after nineteen days at sea, during which time 
he had covered less than four hundred miles, and being completely lost, he 
was compelled to put into the port of Matamoras in distress. Here he disposed 
of the Loretano, and also learned that there was a ship at La Paz which was 
sailing for the Sandwich Islands. This was the English bark Falcon which 
was loading a cargo of pearl shells for Canton, and which was scheduled to 
touch at Oahu. So to the port of La Paz in Lower California, he went, since 
he had come to the conclusion that this would afford him his last chance of 
reaching the Columbia River that season. With characteristic optimism he 
recorded the hope that with good luck he would be in Oregon by the first 
of November.‘ 

On the tenth of October he sailed for the Hawaiian Islands, reaching 


Oahu on the tenth of the following month. There he succeeded in c 


harterin 
the American brig Loriot, i 


Captain Bancroft, at the rate of seven hundred 
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dollars per month. He did this, as he himself afterwards explained, because 
of information which had come to him as to the monopolistic control which 
the Hudson’s Bay Company exercised over the Columbia River region, and of 
which he felt that he had to be independent in order to adequately represent 
the United States. He said that he understood that they had absolute authority 
over the natives on both sides of the Columbia and that he would find it 
impossible to procure even the most necessary supplies without their per- 
mission. At the same time he felt that it would be desirable, if not actually 
necessary, since the British officials would probably attempt to impede his 
progress in every way possible, for him to have the protection of his own 
flag, under which he could safely hold conferences with both natives and 
whites, and obtain the information which he had been directed to secure. He 
also took the precaution of having a good ship’s boat, in which he would 
be able to proceed farther upstream since he understood that he could take 
the Loriot only a short distance above Fort Vancouver. He had also pur- 
chased a few trade goods such as blankets and tobacco, in order “to lull 
suspicion and to facilitate my movements.” Outside of this, however, he 
declared that no freight was taken aboard the Loriot, either for his account 
or for that of any one else. 

Leaving the Sandwich Islands on the twenty-fourth of November, the 
passage to the mouth of the Columbia River took almost one month, the 
Loriot arriving off Cape Disappointment at the mouth of the river on the 
twenty-second of December. At the time of his arrival “the wind was high 
from the westward and the bar presented a terrific appearance, breaking en- 
tirely across the channel from the north to the south shoals.” In view of the 
fact that the wind was directly from the west, and being of the opinion that 
it would be difficult if not impossible to work off against it, it was decided to 
attempt the crossing of the bar, and in less than two hours, between twelve 
meridian and two o’clock post meridian, the Loriot had pased over safely, 
never having less than five fathoms of water under her keel. Mister Slacum 
called attention to the relative ease with which his ship had passed in, because 
of the prevalent idea that the bar could not be crossed when the condition of 
the sea was as it was when he accomplished it, thus lending credence to the 
contention, believed by many people, that the difficulties of the Columbia 
River bar were deliberately exaggerated by the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
order to discourage competition and keep their rivals out of the river. The 
Loriot then anchored in Baker’s Bay, where safely behind the protecting 
barrier of the cape, it rode out the gale that developed later in the afternoon. 

The next day, having received information from the Indians, who wanted 
to know whether his was a Boston ship or a King George ship, that two 
Hudson’s Bay Company ships were lying at anchor on the opposite side of 
the bay, the Loriot was moved across and found the ships to be the Nereide, 
which was carrying the annual supply of trade goods to the company estab- 
lishments along the coast to the north, ranging all the way from the Puget’s 
Sound country to Fort Simpson, and the Llama, Captain McNeil’s old ship, 
which had a cargo of British manufactured goods and was bound for the 
port of San Francisco. Mr. Slacum also learned that. the ship Columbia had 
crossed the bar outward at about the same time that he was leaving the 
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Sandwich Islands, bound for London with a cargo of peltries and furs to 
the value of about four hundred thousand dollars.° 

On the morning of the twenty-fifth of December, Mr. John Birnie, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company agent in charge at Fort George, started a canoe up- 
stream to inform the officials at Fort Vancouver of the appearance of the 
Loriot. Slacum took advantage of this to send a note to Mr. Finlayson, one 
of the chief factors at the fort, whom he had met previously in the Hawaiian 
Islands, asking that a pilot and a stove be sent down to him—a sufficient com- 
mentary upon the kind of weather that he was no doubt experiencing. No 
mention is made as to whether or not he got the stove, but the answer which 
was entrusted to the pilot who was sent down to assist the Loriot upstream, 
gave Mr. Slacum what he called a “polite invitation” to visit Fort Vancouver. 
The American officer also learned that Mr. James Douglas had come down 
to Fort George by another channel of the river than the one that the American 
ship was following, for the purpose of learning the reasons behind Slacum’s 
visit since it was generally known that the Loriot carried no cargo. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company officials were extremely curious, not to say sus- 
picious, of the visit of the American ship, which they had no right to be, 
since under the so-called “Joint Occupation Treaty” of 1818, the Americans 
had as much right to settle and trade in the territory as the British did. But 
in view of the expansionist nature of American foreign policy at that time, 
the British were fully justified in having their suspicions.’ 

On the first day of January, 1837, Mr. James Douglas boarded the Loriot 
and extended an invitation to Slacum to accompany him in his canoe to Fort 
Vancouver, an invitation which the American accepted, justifying his action 
with the statement that there was only one Indian village between where 
he was and Fort Vancouver which he had not visited. The remaining distance, 
fifty miles, to the Hudson’s Bay Company establishment, was covered in 
twenty-four hours, and at the post, Slacum received the warm and cordial 
welcome which Chief Factor John McLoughlin extended to all visitors, what- 
ever their nationality might be. That this hospitality was in itself designed to 
serve and to advance the interests of both Great Britain and the Hudson’s 
Bay Company is fairly obvious. 

At the fort Mr. Slacum used his powers of observation to good advan- 
tage, and later reported that since the merger of the two great fur com- 
panies in 1821, the Hudson’s Bay Company had been able to expand their 
enterprise and their control over an extremely large extent of territory. He 
also pointed out that they exercised great influence over the Indian tribes 
within their region of control, many of these tribes being residents of the 
territory that was indisputably American. The Company also “introduced 
large quantities of British made goods within the territorial limits of the 
United States” without the formality of paying tariff duties. He pointed out 
that two of their traders, Thomas McKay and John McLeod, had only re- 
cently returned from the annual rendezvous of the American fur traders on 
Green River, and that there they had been able to undersell and to outbid 
the American fur traders because of this tariff advantage that they enjoyed. 

His description of Fort Vancouver, the oldest town in the present State 
of Washington, is not without interest. Referring to it as the principal depot 
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of the Hudson’s Bay Company west of the Rocky Mountains, he said that it 
stood on a gentle acclivity, four hundred yards from the shore on the north 
bank of the Columbia, or Oregon River, and about one hundred miles from 
the mouth of that stream. 

He reported that the farm at the post consisted of about three thousand 
acres of land, fenced and under cultivation. Its employees were for the most 
part Canadians and half-breed Iroquois, although the mechanics at the fort 
were largely European. The factors, traders, clerks and domestics were also 
of European origin and made up a group which probably amounted to about 
thirty persons. The laborers lived outside of the fort in good, substantial log- 
cabins, two or three families usually making their residence under a single 
roof. As nearly every man was married, or at least lived with an Indian or 
half-breed woman, and’as each family had from two to five slaves, the total 
number of persons in and around Fort Vancouver was estimated at being 
in the neighborhood of from seven hundred and fifty to eight hundred and 
possibly even more. The police of the establishment, Slacum reported, were 
equally as strict as that of the best regulated military garrisons. 

The farm was said to have produced, during the last year, some eight 
thousands bushels of oats and nine thousand of peas, as well as fourteen thou- 
sand bushels of wheat, over five thousand bushels of barley, six thousand 
bushels of potatoes. In addition large quantities of turnips, rutabagas, and 
pumpkins came from the farm. The stock was said to consist of about one 
thousand head of neat cattle, seven hundred hogs, two hundred sheep, nearly 
five hundred horses, and forty yoke of working oxen. There was a large 
threshing machine, a grist mill and a distillery, but the latter was not operating 
at the time of Mr. Slacum’s visit. He declared that the farm was abundantly 
supplied with all the requisite utensils for a much larger establishment, and 
this indicated that the plans were to increase the acreage under cultivation 
in the years ahead. In addition, there was a thriving orchard, with apple, quince, 
and pear trees, as well as a vineyard. All of the signs seemed to indicate 
that the British had established their station with every intention of remain- 
ing there permanently. 

Mr. Slacum spent ten days at Fort Vancouver during which time he 
visited all of the Indian villages in the vicinity. He had been desirous of making 
a trip into the interior but found upon ingury that it would be impossible at 
that season of the year to get together a party to accompany him. How 
much of this was due to Dr. McLoughlin’s activity in discouraging the em- 
ployees of the Company from agreeing to go with the American representa- 
tive, we have no way of knowing. It was certainly not the season for inland 
travel but the Company officials were no doubt anxious to keep Slacum from 
seeing any more than was absolutely necessary, and their influence over their 
employees and the natives was sufficient to have prevented the American from 
recruiting a crew. That Dr. McLoughlin furnished a canoe with a crew of 
six men to visit the Methodist settlements on the Willamette River, is not 
in itself an argument since the Hudson’s Bay Company had already written 
off the region to the south of the Columbia as irretrievably lost to the United 
States. Jason Lee, having been informed in advance that Slacum would pay 
him a visit, went some distance down the stream to meet his guest, and to- 
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gether they called on all the settlers in both the upper and lower settlements 
and also visited the mission house. Slacum was very much impressed with 
the work that the Methodists had done and were doing, both by precept and. 
example, and described their settlements in considerable detail. He was par- 
ticularly impressed with the region in which the mission was located, declar- 
ing that the soil was of a rich, alluvial deposit, open prairie, and well jnter- 
spersed with timber of good quality. 

It was on the twenty-third of January that Slacum in the Loriot, dropped 
down the Columbia River to the mouth where he found the two Hudson’s 
Bay Company vessels, the Llama and the Nereide, both still at anchor in 
Baker’s Bay. They had been waiting since the twenty-second of December 
for a favorable opportunity to cross the bar. On the twenty-ninth a violent 
gale from the southwest came up and the Loriot, on the morning of the 
thirtieth, parted both of her cables and was driven ashore, where she remained 
for several days, finally being refloated with the assistance of the two Hudson’s 
Bay Company craft. In the meantime, Captain Bancroft had gone up to Fort 
Vancouver and obtained “a good chain cable, stream and anchor,” from the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. On the tenth of February, the bar was smooth with 
the wind from the eastward, and the three ships got under weigh and crossed 
out safely.» 

In his report to Congress, Slacum struck hard at the monopolistic prac- 
tices of the Hudson’s Bay Company, with which he declared that no individual 
trader could hope to compete. He also declared that the Company supplied 
the natives with arms and ammunition which could only prove dangerous to 
the American settlers on the frontier, and that the natives were encouraged 
by minor Company officials to attack and destroy parties of American trappers 
travelling through the region. He was also very critical of the fact that the 
holding of slaves by the Indians was condoned by the Company. Slavery was 
an almost universal institution among the tribes of the northwest coast, 
and the condition of the slaves in and around Fort Vancouver was a great 
deal better than it was in the regions some distance from the fort, a fact which 
McLoughlin pointed out in a letter in which he took violent exception to 
some of the critcisms made. 

Of special interest to American authorities in Washington, were the 
following criticisms: 


1) The countenancing of Indian slavery by the officials of the Com- 
any. 
f 2) The handicap that the Company’s monopoly imposed upon the 
enterprise of American traders in the region. 

3) The introduction of tariff-free goods into territory that was 
distinctly and undeniably American. 

4) The exploitation by the fur brigades of the fur resources in the 
region south of the Columbia River. 

5) The practice of the Hudson’s Bay Company of keeping the natives 
of the region in commercial bondage, consequently in debt to the Company. 


To none of these charges could American officials be indifferent if any pre- 
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tense was to be made of maintaining the American claim to all of the Oregon 
territory.” 

On the positive side Mr. Slacum made a significant contribution to the 
winning of the region for the United States when he organized the Willamette 
Cattle Company, and aided the settlers in bringing in badly needed cattle 
from California. Another significant achievement was the assurance that he 
gave to the Canadian settlers who had established themselves south of the 
Columbia that although they were located within the territorial limits of the 
United States, their pre-emption rights would be honored when the United 
States took possession of the country. It was particularly in this connection 
that it has been said that “in bringing about understanding, good-will, and 
co-operation, where feud, defiance and destructive tactics were developing, 
Slacum’s visit to Oregon was a veritable god-send.”™ 

But in many ways perhaps his greatest contribution, especially insofar 
as the present State of Washington is concerned, was the emphasis that he 
placed on the retention of Puget’s Sound—or as he called it “Pugitt’s Sound,”— 
by the Americans when the final boundary settlement should be made. While 
he said that he hoped that our claim to a northern boundary at the fifty- 
fourth parallel would never be modified or compromised, he believed that on 
no account should the United States ever consent to a boundary south of 
the forty-ninth degree of latitude. Nor should we surrender Puget Sound 
since from the military point of view it was of the highest importance to the 
nation. He pointed out that England by its great influence over the northern 
Indians through the agency of the Hudson’s Bay Company, could muster a 
force of Indians several thousand strong from north of the straits of Juan 
de Fuca. They could be assembled and brought down the Sound by water 
in a few days, and from there the route to the Columbia River by way of the 
Cowlitz would be comparatively easy and one that could be traversed in 
short order. His reasoning here illustrates a condition of mind with which all 
historians are familiar, the assumption that existing conditions will not change, 
that the status quo will continue indefinitely. Slacum also added the recom- 
mendation that the United States never surrender the right to navigate the 
Columbia River, unless it be for a fair equivalent, such as the right, surrendered 
by England, for us to navigate the St. Lawrence. 

In the year 1838, the government of the United States sent out an ex- 
ploring expedition to the Antarctic continent, the South Seas, and the Pacific 
northwest, which is generally known in history as the “Wilkes Expedition” 
after its commander Lieutenant Charles Wilkes, but which is the more properly 
identified by its full title of “The United States Exploring Expedition during 
the Years 1838 to 1842,” and which was intended to be a scientific expedition 
in the fullest and best sense of the term. It was a world cruise intended to 
discover and to chart the safe sailing routes, as well as to seek commercial 
opportunities which were open to American commerce and has the distinction 
of being the first expedition of the kind ever undertaken by the Government 
of the United States.* Its commander, Charles Wilkes, who had a distinguished 
yet somewhat stormy career in the navy, had been born in New York City, 
the son of John and Mary Wilkes, on the third of April, 1798. His father, 
who had been a very prosperous business man, had fallen into somewhat 
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straitened circumstances shortly before the birth of Charles, but despite this 
had been able to give his son a very good education, in the source of which 
the boy displayed an exceptional ability for the subjects of mathematics, draw- 
ing, and navigation. Early displaying a liking for the sea, and an interest in 
exploration, he had entered the merchant marine at the age of fifteen, where 
he remained until a few months before his twentieth birthday, when he re- 
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ceived an appointment as a midshipman in the navy. He is best known to fame 
and to posterity because of the fact that in the early months of the War 
Between the States, he was in command of the United States sloop of war 
San Jacinto when it overhauled the British mail steamer Trent on the high 
seas, and removed from her decks the two Confederate commissioners James 
Mason and John Slidell, who were being sent to England and France respec- 
tively in an attempt to bring about the intervention of those two nations on 
behalf of the embattled Confederacy. 

But prior to this incident Charles Wilkes had had a long and useful career 
in the United States Navy. In 1826 he had been promoted to lieutenant a few 
days after his marriage to Jane Jeffrey Renswick, and in 1833, because of 
the great interest and ability that he had displayed in scientific subjects, he 
was placed in charge of the Bureau of Charts and Instruments, which was 
the forerunner of the present Naval Observatory and Hydrographic Office. 
Here his interest in scientific subjects continued unabated, and it was this, plus 
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the fact that he had been interested in geographic discovery from early in 
life, that was responsible for his appointment to head the exploring expedition 
which was being sent out in 1838, after its command had been declined, for a 
variety of reasons, by a number of senior officers. Wilkes, at this time, was 
still only a lieutenant, and there were not wanting many other officers who 
felt that they were the more qualified and the more entitled to the appoint- 
ment. Some of these were not only his seniors in age but in experience, and in 
this way he incurred not only their jealousy but their animosity as well. This 
was to cause some of them to indulge in a considerable amount of disparage- 
ment of Wilkes, much of it unmerited, with the result that his reputation 
suffered considerably. This selection of Wilkes, while still only a junior officer, 
to a command position of so much responsibility, also resulted in his acquirng 
a somewhat exaggerated opinion of his own importance and abilities from 
which he never apparently recovered. To use a modern expression Lieutenant 
Wilkes needed a considerably larger hat after his appointment, and the swelling 
never seems to have entirely receded. But despite this Wilkes was a man of 
many fine and admirable qualities, and the expedition which he headed prov- 
ed to be one of the most important in the history of American explora- 
tion, and of great importance for the history of the State of Washington. 
Probably no more important expedition, save that of Lewis and Clark, has 
ever been outfitted by the government of the United States in the entire course 
of our history as a free nation. 

But all was not beer and skittles in getting the expedition ready for sea. 
There were so many delays and postponements that it became a subject of 
jest among Americans of almost all walks of life. And when the expedition 
finally sailed from Norfolk, Virginia, on the eighteenth of August, 1838, it 
was only after a number of incidents so exasperating as to have seriously tried 
the patience of Job himself." The expedition consisted of six vessels, including 
two armed sloops of war, Vincennes and Peacock. The former of severi 
hundred and eighty tons was in reality almost a small frigate and served as 
the flagship of the squadron. The latter was of six hundred and fifty tons. In 
addition there was the gun brig Porpoise of two hundred and thirty tons, the 
armed tenders Sea Gull and Flying Fish, and the store ship Relief. The intre- 
pidity of some of the members of the expedition is shown by the fact that the 
Flying Fish was of only ninety tons with a crew of twelve, while the Sea Gull 
was of one hundred and ten tons with a crew of fifteen. Members of these 
crews dared to sail the oceans of the world in ships in which a modern da 
landsmen might understandably hesitate to sail across Puget Sound. All of the 
ships were properly manned and under the command of able and experienced 
officers. In addition they carried a group of civilian scientific specialists, 
the roster of which reads almost like a scientific “Who’s Who” of the 
United States of that day. They included the following: Naturalists, Charles 
Pickering, who was the chief zoologist and who devoted special attention 
to anthropology and the geographical distribution of plants and animals. In 
1848, he published, as the ninth volume of the Report of the United States 
Exploring Expedition, The Races of Man and their Geographical Distribution.» 
In addition there was Joseph P. Couthouy and T. R. Peale. The geologist and 
mineralogist was James Dwight Dana, who at the age of twenty-four had 
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written a book on mineralogy, and was engaged for the thirteen years after 
his return in writing up his reports.* The philologist was Horatio Hale, who 
was interested in the study of the spread of languages and who took full 
opportunity afforded by the expedition to study the migrations of the Poly- 
nesians in the Pacific, using their language drift as the basis of his studies.” 
Other scientific members included the botanists William Rich and J. D. Brack- 
enridge; the taxidermist, John W. Dyes, and artists, Joseph Drayton and 
Alfred S. Agate. 

In conformity with the instructions the expedition sailed for the South 
Seas where nearly three years were spent in the work of exploration, in the 
course of which they mapped more than sixteen hundred miles of the coast 
line of the supposed Antarctic continent, and visited more than three hundred 
islands in the Pacific Ocean. But on the twenty-fourth of April, 1841, four 
of the ships of the expedition arrived off the Columbia River bar. The instruc- 
tions which had been written by Secretary of the Navy J. K. Paulding, di- 
rected them to proceed to the northwest coast and there survey and examine, 
not only the region lying along the coast but also the Columbia River and 
the interior of the country. They were then to sail along and examine the 
coast of California, particularly in the neighborhood of San Francisco Bay. 

When the ships arrived off the bar of the Columbia the weather was. 
stormy, and so no attempt was made to enter the river but instead the expedi- 
tion proceeded northward along the coast of the present State of Washington, 
entering the straits of Juan de Fuca, and finally coming to anchor on the 
second of May in the little cove to which George Vancouver had given the 
name of Port Discovery. Being in unknown and uncharted waters, and well 
aware of the fact that the Hudson’s Bay Company had a settlement at Fort 
Nisqually, Wilkes sent a messenger to the British establishment, requesting 
their aid in entering Puget Sound. The Company had the famous steamer 
Beaver at the fort, but it was then undergoing repairs, so the British were 
unable to respond to this request for assistance with the alacrity that Wilkes 
seems to have expected. Apparently in some exasperation at what he considered 
the unnecessary delay, Lieutenant Wilkes started to make his way into the 
waters of Puget Sound without a guide, proceeding slowly and cautiously, 
and sounding carefully ahead. He had proceeded to a point a few miles south 
of present Fort Townsend when he met a British officer, the mate of the Beaver, 
coming to his assistance. In commemoration of the meeting, Wilkes who was 
merely following the common and accepted practice of his day in giving a 
name to every geographical feature that he saw, named the place Pilot’s Cove, 
A little farther on he named Port Madison in honor of the recently deceased 
ex-president of the United States. Later he gave the name Appletree Cove to a 
place—where he saw a large number of dogwood in bloom—in the mistaken 
belief that they were apple-blossoms. On the eleventh of May, the ships of 
the expedition reached Fort Nisqually where Wilkes remained for several 
weeks, resting and re-outfitting. In the meantime he dispatched a number of 
smaller parties to explore the interior of the country. 

Lieutenant Ringgold was sent in the brig Porpoise to cover the region 
lying between Admiralty Inlet on the south and extending to the mouth 
of the Fraser River on the north. To the beautiful bay upon which the city 
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of Tacoma was later to be built he gave the name of Commencement Bay, 
apparently honoring the fact that it was here that his explorations were to 
begin. This party also assigned many other names to points which they passed, 
names which in many cases still prevail. Thus Agate Pass was named after 
Alfred S. Agate, an artist with the expedition, and not because of any unusual 
presence of the rocks of that name which are found so abundantly along 
the shores of Puget Sound. Elliott Bay, the great harbor upon the shores of 
which the great city of Seattle now stands, was named in honor of the 
chaplain of the Vincennes, the Reverend J. L. Elliott, Bainbridge Island was 
given its present name in honor of the American naval hero of illustrious 
reputation. 

While Lieutenant Ringgold was pursuing his explorations, Lieutenant 
Case was busy performing a similar task in Hood’s Canal. He also made a 
later and very careful exploration of the waters of Puget Sound south of 
present Vashon Island. The names of many officers of the expedition were 
perpetuated by being assigned to bays, passages, and islands. Nor were their 
British hosts entirely neglected for the name of Captain McNeil of the steamer 
Beaver was given to a large island lying off Nisqually, which is now the 
location of a Federal Penitentiary, the only Federal correctional institution 
in the State of Washington. 

Nor did Lieutenant Wilkes neglect the exploration of the hinterland. 
On the nineteenth of May, Lieutenant Robert E. Johnson, at the head of a 
party of seven men, which included Dr. Pickering, started across the Cascade 
Mountains. Lieutenant Johnson had so much trouble in getting started, and 
allowed so many obstacles to delay his progress as to thoroughly arouse the 
exasperation of his commander. Once on the road, however, the party crossed 
somewhat to the north of Mt. Rainier, probably by way of the present 
Naches Pass into the Yakima Valley. They then visited Fort Okanogan as 
well as Fort Colville, and went to the American mission settlement at Tshima- 
kain, north of Spokane, and then proceeded as far westward as present Coeur 
d’Alene Lake. They then went south to Fort Walla Walla, and also paid a 
visit to the Whitman mission at Waiilatpu and the Spalding station at Lapwai 
before returning to Fort Nisqually by the same route that they had followed 
in travelling eastward. They were back on Puget Sound by the fifteenth of 
July. This journey, which covered fully a thousand miles, was made without 
incident, except that some of the instruments carried by the scientific mem- 
bers of the expedition were lost or damaged. But the party did bring back 
an interesting and valuable description of the country through which it had 
travelled. 

Another officer, Mr. Eld, with a small party, explored the Chehalis River 
down to Gray’s Harbor, and also examined Willapa Harbor, or Shoalwater 
Bay, as it was then known, before proceeding south to the Columbia River. 
Lieutenant George Emmons also made a surveying trip by land from the 
mouth of the Columbia River to San Francisco Bay. Lieutenant Wilkes, who 
had no idea of leaving all the work, or the credit either, to his subordinates, 
proceeded overland from Fort Nisqually to the headwaters of the Cowlitz 
River, and then down that stream to Fort Vancouver by canoe. Here, as so 
many others had done before him, he fell completely under the spell of the 
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charm and hospitality of Dr. John McLoughlin. The latter was as well pleased 
with his American guests as they were with him, since they had as few deal- 
ings with the Indians as possible. To the knowledge of the Chief Factor, they 
had not traded with the natives for a single skin or even a salmon, preferring, 
to McLoughlin’s very obvious satisfaction, to acquire such goods as they 
needed directly from the Hudson’s Bay Company.” 

Wilkes visited the mission settlements at the mouth of the Columbia 
River and in the Willamette Valley. He was not at all impressed, or at least 
not favorably, with the work that the missionaries were doing, his chief com- 
plaint being that they located their mission stations to suit their own con- 
venience, and did not go to the places where the largest numbers of Indians 
were to be found. He also felt that in view of the advantages that the mis- 
sionaries had had in establishing themselves, that the various mission settlements 
had not made any significant progress. He also discouraged the agitation of the 
American settlers looking toward the establishment of a provisional govern- 
ment, an attitude which together with his criticism of the missions, was to 
result in the accusation that he was partial to the Hudson’s Bay Company and 
disloyal to the interests of the United States. 

After the return of the party to Fort Nisqually, Wilkes and his men 
staged the first celebration of Independence Day in the Puget Sound country, 
with a barbecue at a small lake just back of the fort. Members of the party 
also visited the newly established Methodist mission at Nisqually, which was 
under the supervision of J. P. Richmond and William H. Wilson, who, with 
their families, had established the first American homes in the Puget Sound 
region. 

i Leaving Nisqually, the work of exploration and mapping of the region 
was continued in the San Juan Islands. Wilkes later described this group as 
“a small archipelago of islands through which the Canal de Arro [Haro Canal]. 
runs,” mostly inhabited and well-wooded, but somewhat lacking in fresh 
water. Another defect of the islands was that there were few good anchoring 
places, and because of the strong currents, navigation among them was some- 
what difficult and dangerous.* 

It was while the party was exploring the San Juan Islands that a message 
was received stating that the sloop of war Peacock had been wrecked while 
trying to cross the bar at the entrance to the Columbia River. The accident 
had taken place on a “spit” or broad bar of sand which lies west of Cape 
Disappointment, and almost opposite the present Canby Light, and which has 
ever since been known as “Peacock Spit,” and is the terror of mariners. It 
was this accident which gave the Columbia River bar a well-deserved bad 
reputation, for it has been the scene of many disastrous and spectacular wrecks 
since that time, and the graveyard of many a brave ship. 

Before leaving the Hawaiian Islands, Wilkes had prepared a set of direc- 
tions for crossing the Columbia River bar, and furnished a copy to the com- 
mander of each ship of the expedition. These instructions had been based 
on information which he had received while in the islands from Captain 
Spalding of the Lausanne, who had just returned from the mouth of the 
Columbia where he had gone with reinforcements for the Methodist mission. 
Since the Lausanne was a ship of some five hundred tons, and had twice crossed 
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the bar, Wilkes felt with ample justification that Captain Spalding’s informa- 
tion was reliable. He expressed the belief that these instructions were the only 
ones in existence, and added that they were based not only upon the experience 
of Captain Spalding but also upon information furnished by the Hudson's 
Bay Company, whose officers had had considerable experience on the Columbia 
River. But he also admitted that he was a trifle uneasy since the instructions 
were based entirely on compass bearings, and on the observation of objects 
at a considerable distance. 
As the Peacock started in, which was at meridian: 


the wind came out from the southward and westward, with the weather 


a little cloudy; soon after which time the ship was off the entrance, 
and all hands were called to work her into port. Lieutenant Emmons 
was now sent aloft, on the foretopsail-yard, while Captain Hudson attended 
personally to the piloting of the ship, agreeable to the directions before 
spoken of, which he held in his hand. The ship was, according to 
Captain Hudson’s report, running a north-east-quarter-east course, heading 
for Cape Disappointment, until the proper bearing of Chenook Point east- 
north-east was reached, when they discovered the sea breaking ahead of 
them. He now believed himself too far to the southward, ran off a short 
distance, until clear of the breakers, after which they again stood in, 
where the passage appeared clear and smooth, both from below and aloft. 
In less than five minutes the ship touched. 


No lives were lost in the disaster and all the charts, papers, ship’s books and 
accounts were taken safely ashore. Although the marine contingent was al- 
lowed to take its arms and accoutrements, no one else was allowed to take 
anything except the clothing that they had on at the time. Wilkes, as the 
commander of the expedition, defended the judgment and action of Captain 
Hudson, believing that the course he had followed had been correct on every 
ground of expediency, as well as “the only proper one for him to have fol- 
lowed under the circumstances.’ 

Some shifts in personnel had to be made as a consequence of this disaster 
but the survey of the Columbia River from its mouth to the confluence with 
the Yakima River was carried on and finished, although a great deal of the 
information found on the map of the region was probably furnished by officers 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company at Fort Vancouver, who regularly made trips 
up the stream. In order to replace supplies and equipment lost in the sinking, 
Wilkes purchased supplies from the Hudson’s Bay Company to the amount 
of thirty-five hundred pounds sterling. The brig Thomas H. Perkins, of 
Boston, which had put into the river, was purchased for the sum of nine 
thousand dollars, re-christened the Oregon, and added to the squadron in 
place of the Peacock. This ship, under the command of Captain Varney, 
described as “‘an old coaster” had entered the Columbia River for the purpose 
of trading with the Indians, but Dr. McLoughlin purchased all of his goods 
in order to keep him from interfering with the trade of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company.” The Wilkes expedition then sailed for San Francisco Bay, where 
the Vincennes had preceded them, it having been sent on south rather than 
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risk attempting to cross the bar into the river. The party was reunited in the 
California port, and sailed for the east coast, anchoring in New York harbor 
on the tenth of June, 1842, after having completed a voyage around the 
world.” 


(Courtesy Pasco Chamber of Commerce) 
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Upon his return to the national capital, Lieutenant Wilkes submitted the 
report of the expedition. On the first of July, 1842, this was communicated 
confidentially to the Senate by President John Tyler, such a step being neces- 
sary because of the delicate state of the boundary negotiations with England 
which were then in progress. In 1844, Congress provided for the publication 
of the Report which Lieutenant Wilkes was detailed to prepare, and upon 
which he spent the greater part of the next seventeen years. Planned originally 
to be published in twenty-four large folio volumes, and limited to one hundred 
sets, the last volume actually published came out in 1874, and the last five 
volumes were never published at all.” 

Of the harbors along the coast and especially of the mouth of the Colum- 
bia River, Wilkes was not unnaturally very critical. He declared that none 
of the harbors along the coast could be deemed a safe port to enter since 
they were obstructed by extensive sandbars which were continually changing. 
Declaring that the entrance to the Columbia River was impracticable for two- 
thirds of the year, with the difficulty of leaving it equally great, he felt 
that the exploration of the southern, or Clatsop, Channel should be undertaken 
immediately, since that would undoubtedly afford more safety. He pointed 
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out that the northern sands were not only increasing but were rapidly ex- 
tending south so that the existing channel was constantly becoming narrower, 
although the depth of. water on the bar had not changed appreciably. Gray’s 
Harbor would admit ships of light draft—not over ten feet—but because of 
the existence of extensive sand and mud flats, there was little room in it 
where the ships could anchor. 

But Wilkes had nothing but praise for the harbors of the Straits of Juan 
de Fuca and of Puget’s Sound, declaring that no part of the world afforded 
a larger number of fine harbors; harbors in which all of the fleets of the world 
might ride at anchor. Not only were these harbors capable of accommodating 
the largest ships but in addition there were no hidden dangers, all the risks 
of navigation to which a ship would be exposed, being plainly visible. And 
from the rise and fall of the tide—for a total of eighteen feet—he felt that all 
of the facilities were available for the existence of a great maritime nation.” 

He also noted that on the islands of Puget Sound potatoes grew to per- 
fection, not only were they especially fine but they were in adequate numbers 
and were raised on practically all of the islands in abundance. East of the 
mountains corn was not a thriving crop, and many failures had been experienced 
in the attempts to grow it successfully. But he also noted, in foretelling the 
growth of the fruit industry in that region, many fruits could be grown suc- 
cessfully and he mentioned especially the apple and the pear. Vegetables 
were also said to do exceedingly well and to yield abundantly. He placed 
the population of the entire Oregon territory at an estimated twenty thousand 
persons, and said that if anything that figure was an over-estimate. The whites, 
Canadians, and half-breeds were said to number between seven and eight hun- 
dred, of whom about one hundred and fifty were Americans, the rest being 
settlers and the officers and servants of the Company." As to the possibilities of 
the region he grew almost lyrical declaring that in comparison with the eastern 
part of the United States the amount of labor required to earn a subsistence 
in the territory or to acquire wealth was in the proportion of about one to three, 
or, in other words, in the United States proper a person must work three times 
as long in order to gain the like amount of compensation.** 

But Lieutenant Wilkes was absolutely opposed to the establishment of the 
final boundary line between the American and the British possessions at the 
forty-ninth parallel. In a prepared memorandum he listed his reasons for this 
opposition. 


First. That it affects the value of all that portion of all the middle and 
eastern sections south of that parallel. 


Second. That it places the whole territory south of that parallel completely 
under the control and at the mercy of the nation who may possess the 
northern by giving the command of all the water and a free access into 
the heart of the territory at any moment. 


Third. Giving up what must become one of the great highways into the 
interior of the territory altogether, viz. Fraser’s River. 


Fourth. And also to all intents and purposes, possession of the fine island 
of Vancouver, thereby surrendering an equal right to navigate the waters 
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of the Strait of Juan de Fuca, and by its possession the whole command of 
the northern waters. 


Fifth. Giving rise to endless disputes and difficulties after the execution of 
the boundary, and in the execution of the laws after it is settled. 


Sixth. Affording and converting a portion of the territory which belongs 
to us into a resort and depot for a set of marauders and their goods, who 
may be employed at any time in acting against the laws and to the great 
detriment of the peace not only of this territory but of our Western lands 
by exciting and supplying the Indians on our borders. 


The boundary line on the forty-ninth degree parallel would throw 
Fraser’s River without our territory, cut off and leave seven-eighth’s of the 
fine island of Vancouver in their possession, together with all the harbors, 
including those of Nootka, Clayoquot, and Nitinat, which afford everything 
that could be desired as safe and good ports for naval establishments. 

We should also give up what may be considered a storehouse of 
wealth in its forests, furs and fisheries, containing an inexhaustible supply 
of the first and last of the best quality. 


The next American explorer to visit the Pacific Northwest was the famous 
“pathfinder,” John Charles Frémont,* whose once glamorous reputation, cre- 
ated largely by his own propagandistic activities—aided by those of his wife— 
has been considerably dimmed by the results of recent historical scholarship. 
Of illegitimate birth, he was the son of an itinerant French dancing master, and 
a lady of high social position who deserted her older husband to elope with 
the young Frenchman. But the boy had good looks and ability, and had early 
attracted the attention of a number of prominent men. It was through the 
influence of one of these, Joel R. Poinsett, of South Carolina, that he secured 
an appointment as a teacher of mathematics in the navy. But the seafaring 
life proved unattractive to Frémont, and he resigned to become a second lieu- 
tenant in the Topographical Engineers of the United States Army. He spent 
three years as an assistant to John Nicholas Nicollet in surveying and mapping 
the region bewteen the Upper Mississippi and the Missouri rivers, as the result 
of which he acquired a strong liking for frontier life, as well as excellent train- 
ing in adapting himself to its hardships and its requirements. 

While in the city of Washington working on his maps and reports, he met 
and fell in love with Jessie Benton, daughter of Thomas Hart Benton, United 
States Senator from Missouri. There was considerable parental opposition to 
the match, and the Senator had enough influence to have Frémont assigned to 
an expedition sent out to explore and survey the Des Moines River. But the 
romance was not to be so easily side-tracked, and in October of 1841, Frémont 
and Jessie were married secretly by a Catholic priest, although neither was a 
member of that faith, the Bentons accepting their romantic defeat as graciously 
as possible. The next summer Frémont headed an expedition sent to explore 
the Wind River chain in the Rocky Mountains. That he was given the com- 
mand of the expedition was due undoubtedly to the influence of his father-in- 
law since Senator Benton, who, like many other prominent men of his day, 
was greatly interested in the acquisition of Oregon. He was nothing if not 
forgiving. Frémont’s orders were to examine the Oregon Trail through the 
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famous South Pass, select the best locations for the establishments of military 
posts or forts, and to report on the fertility of the soil and the suitability of the 
region for settlement. In general he was to acquire all the information possible 
that would be of value or interest to emigrants following the trail to the Far 
West. On this occasion the expedition was guided by the famous scout and 
frontiersman, Kit Carson. In the course of the summer Frémont climbed the 
peak to which he gave his own name, and which he at the time erroneously be- 
lieved to be the highest peak in the Rockies. In October, he was back in 
Washington and during the winter, he and Jessie, writing in collaboration, pro- 
duced a report which not only gave him a great popular reputation but which 
also achieved a reputation unique among government documents in that it 
became a best-seller and was re-issued by a private publishing firm. In this 
Frémont always referred to himself as a surveyor, and to the men who had 
preceded him as the explorers. The inculcation of myth and legend was to 
come later when a conscious effort was being made to build him up as a 
presidential candidate. The Report also contributed greatly to increasing the 
popular interest in Oregon since it not only gave a number of valuable sug- 
gestions to emigrants but also included an accurate and scientific map of the 
Oregon Trail. 

On the twenty-ninth of May, 1843, Frémont again started for the West, this 
time with instructions to connect up his explorations of the previous year, with 
the surveys made earlier by the Wilkes expedition. During the first part of 
this expedition he was guided by the famous western frontiersman, ‘Thomas 
Fitzpatrick,—he -of the broken hand—although later Kit Carson joined the 
party. This expedition has acquired considerable notoriety from the fact that 
it took along a twelve pound cannon which led to understandable speculation as 
to whether it was a peaceful exploring expedition or a military reconnaissance 
against a foreign foe. As the result of a protest from the Mexican minister in 
Washington, a War Department order was issued requiring Frémont to return 
to the national capital, and explain why the cannon was being taken along. 
Jessie, who saw the whole incident as nothing more than an attempt of enemies 
and rivals to discredit her husband, and who knew that compliance with the 
order would mean the postponement of the expedition for that year and 
perhaps its ultimate failure, succeeded in keeping the order from Frémont until 
the expedition was well on the road and beyond the reach of any orders for 
its recall. How far Senator Benton had gone in his change of heart toward his 
son-in-law is shown by the fact that. he openly defended the action that his 
daughter had taken. 

This expedition, which consisted of about forty men, again crossed the 
Rockies by way of South Pass, and in the early days of September reached 
the valley of the Great Salt Lake. From here they journeyed northward to 
Fort Hall, and then followed the Snake River through present-day Idaho to 
the vicinity of Fort Walla Walla. On the twenty-fourth of October they 
reached the Whitman mission, which Frémont described as consisting of one 
building of adobe, or unburnt brick, similar to the type found in Mexico. Doc- 
tor Whitman himself was not at the mission, being temporarily absent, 
but a large number of other persons, who had come out in the great migra- 
tion of 1843, which Whitman had accompanied but which he did not lead, were 
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recuperating from the ordeal of crossing the continent at the mission. From now 
on until he reached Fort Vancouver, Frémont was to be almost constantly 
in the company of some members of this group who had traversed much the 
same route that he had travelled en route to the same destination. Frémont was 
disappointed in not being able to procure either flour or corn meal at the 
station—during Whitman’s absence in the East, the gristmill had been burned 
by the Indians out of pure spite and resentment—but the Captain was able to 
obtain an abundant supply of what he termed excellent potatoes. The next day 
the expedition pushed on, travelling over a road that “had in it nothing of 
interest; and the country offered to the eye only a sandy, undulating plain 
through which a scantily timbered river (the Walla Walla) takes its course.” 

On the twenty-sixth of October, they were at Fort Walla Walla, which 
Frémont called by its old name of Fort Nez Perces, located a few hundred 
yards above the confluence of the Walla Walla River with the Columbia. Here 
the members of the expedition had their first view of the great river which 
Frémont described as being about twelve hundred yards wide and “presenting 
the appearance of a fine, navigable stream.” But that was about the only re- 
deeming feature of the site since he felt that the post was very poorly situated, 
being on a sandy plain from which “the air was literally filled with clouds of 
dust and sand,” since it was one of the several places on the river which were 
noted for high winds which came up the Columbia River gorge from the 
Pacific Ocean. Although he described the appearance of the country as “with- 
out interest” he mentioned that nine miles above the fort was the junction of 
the Snake and the Columbia rivers, but that he himself had not made the trip 
to see that point, on account of the fact that time was already pressing, and 
that he was far behind schedule.” 

The expedition now began its journey down the Columbia travelling for 
the most part along the left or southern bank, thus the Oregon bank of the 
stream. On the twenty-ninth of October they crossed the Umatilla River at 
a falls near its mouth. Here wood was so scarce that they were compelled to 
buy several pieces of it from the Indians in order to make a fire. On the fourth 
of November and without any further adventure, they arrived at The Dalles 
where Frémont considered that his western expedition had come to an end since 
it was now on ground which had been covered by the South Sea expedition 
led by Lieutenant Wilkes, and the object of uniting the two surveys had been 
accomplished. 

Accompanied by three members of the expedition, and by three Indians 
who had been hired to handle the canoe, Frémont started down the Columbia 
for Fort Vancouver, where he hoped to be able to obtain the necessary sup- 
plies for the southern journey mentioned in his instructions. At that post he 
was received by John McLoughlin with his usual courtesy, cordiality, and 
hospitality, and supplied with everything that he needed, all on the credit of the 
United States government. McLoughlin also gave him a letter of recommenda- 
tion and credit to any officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company into whose posts 
he might be driven by the force of circumstances. Time did not allow him to 
make the trip to the mouth of the Columbia, there to gaze upon the waters of 
the Pacific Ocean, a decision that Fremont regretted very much since he felt 
that such a procedure would have been both fitting and proper. It was the 
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month of November when Frémont was at Fort Vancouver, and he referred to 
the weather that he encountered as “the gloomy and humid season in which 
the narrow region between the Pacific and the Cascade Mountains, and for 
a considerable distance along the coast, supplies the place of winter,’* which 
as an accurate description of the climate of the region cannot be improved 
upon even today. With his precious supplies carried in a boat belonging to, 
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and furnished by the Hudson’s Bay Company, and in three Chinook dugout 
canoes, Frémont made his way back to The Dalles where the other members 
of the party awaited him. He arrived at that place on the eighteenth of Novem- 
ber to find that Kit Carson, left in charge during his absence, had moved the 
camp a short distance up the river, to where the pack animals would have 
better grass. Preparations now went actively forward for the return journey, 
which contemplated a new route and a great swing to the south and southeast, 
involving the exploration of the Great Basin lying between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Sierra Nevada range.” 

It was the twenty-fifth of November when the expedition started south, 
travelling by way of present Klamath Lake into what is now Northern Cali- 
fornia, and camping near present Virginia City, Nevada. From here they 
crossed the Sierras in the middle of winter, a fool-hardy stunt that succeeded, 
finally reaching Sutter’s Fort on the site of present Sacramento and then mov- 
ing south. The expedition then proceeded over the old Spanish Trail from 
Los Angeles to Santa Fé, and finally, in August of 1844, arrived back in St. 
Louis. Here Frémont’s return produced nothing if not a sensation. He and 
Jessie prepared another report dealing with the accomplishments of the ex- 
pedition and which, had it been deliberately so planned, coulld not have been 
more perfectly timed since it appeared after the victory of James K. Polk in 
the election of 1844 which had centered the eyes of the nation on the region 
through which Frémont had so recently passed. 

But it was not the exploits of the explorers, Slacum, Wilkes or Frémont 
that was destined to secure a favorable settlement of the Oregon boundary 
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controversy for the United States. Nor was it the deeds and accomplishments 
of the missionaries, nor the activities of the propagandists. Rather it was a 
combination of all of these factors in a formula the analysis of which defies one 
to this day, plus many other factors, including the official determination of 
the United States not to compromise on any line south of forty-nine, the exi- 
gencies of world politics, copious amounts of luck, all of which can be lumped 
under the term, the imponderables of history. 
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CHAPTER XV 


Fifty-Four Forty or Fight 


toward the Oregon country might have been defined as one of watchful 

waiting, or to wait and see what would happen. There was both official 

and unofficial interest in the region. In the case of public officials it might 
have been argued that there was little reason for haste since the American people 
had a long way to go, and a great deal of land to occupy before they would 
reach the westernmost limits of the Louisiana Purchase. Furthermore there 
were many persons both in official and in private life who believed that occu- 
pation and effective control of the region west of the Rocky Mountains would 
be neither practical nor feasible: in fact most of them went farther and said 
that it was impossible. Instead they viewed the establishment of a Pacific Re- 
public, dedicated to the same immutable principles of justice and liberty as 
the logical culmination of American expansion to the western sea. In view of the 
difficulties of transport and communication in those days, before either the 
telegraph or the railroad, when the speediest means of transport was by horse- 
back, and when the best of roads were either morasses of mud in winter, or 
dusty stretches of wind-blown sand in the summer, their pessimism was 
not wholly unjustified. But public officials may have recognized that time 
was running in favor of the Americans although any such claim is to be 
taken cum grano salis, and viewed with extreme skepticism since it seems to 
have been largely an after-thought—a tendency on the part of some writers 
to give our forefathers credit for an omniscience that they did not actually 
possess. So the American official attitude seems to have been to adapt American 
actions to the exigencies of the situation as it actually developed, and to be 
able to take advantage of all the favorable breaks in the game. In 1819 John 
Quincy Adams had kept the American claim to Oregon alive by running 
the western boundary of the Louisiana Purchase westward along the forty- 
second degree of north latitude to the sea. But the policy was to keep the 
question on ice, to leave its ultimate solution to the arbitrament of time and 
of fortune. There was little disposition either on the part of the people or 
the politicians to stir up trouble. The Oregon question could wait, more 
pressing and immediate problems were already forcing themselves on the at- 
tention of the American people. 

But on the twenty-ninth of December, 1820, Dr. John Floyd, a member 
of the national House of Representatives, proposed an inquiry into the ex- 
pediency of occupying the region of the Columbia River. Floyd, who was 
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a first cousin of Charles Floyd, who had been a sergeant with Lewis and 
Clark and who had been the only casualty of the expedition, was of old 
Virginia stock, although born on the frontier district of Kentucky. Educated 
at Dickinson College in Pennsylvania, he had received the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine and had returned to Virginia to practice. He had entered politics 
and after serving several terms in the Virginia legislature had been promoted 
to the national arena. He had been elected to Congress in 1817, and had 
almost immediately assumed the leadership of the Virginia delegation, where 
he had done yeoman service as a supporter of Andrew Jackson. In Wash- 
ington he had boarded along with Senator Thomas Hart Benton of Missouri, 
and other Westerners, at Brown’s Hotel and there had met and held several 
discussions with Ramsay Crooks and Russell Farnham, both of whom had 
been members of Astor’s ill-fated expedition. Crooks, a former employee 
of the North West Company, had made the overland journey with Wilson 
Price Hunt while Farnham had gone out by the sea expedition. From them 
Floyd learned much and they undoubtedly fired his interest in the subject 
of the Pacific northwest. His motives in introducing his resolution were many 
and varied. First and foremost was the fact that he was frontier-born and 
had a close connection with the expedition sent out by President Jefferson. 
The death of his kinsman on this expedition probably increased his interest. 
His reading of Benton’s writings on the subject of the West and his conver- 
sations with the Senator only heightened his interest. But the immediate 
occasion of his action, the catalytic force, was his meeting with Crooks and 
Farnham. They gave Floyd a first-hand, full-scale account of their experiences 
in which they seem to have stressed the resources of the country, the threat 
of British competition and the danger involved in allowing the latter to get 
too much of a head start. 

As is a not unusual procedure with legislative bodies, Floyd’s proposal 
was referred to a committee of three, of which he was chairman, the other 
two members being Mr. Metcalfe and Mr. Swearingen. The committee was 
to investigate and report, and on the twenty-fifth of January, 1821, pre- 
sented its report, apparently written almost in its entirety by Mr. Floyd. 
The Committee asserted the claim of the United States to the region and 
advanced the argument that the control of the Columbia River would be 
important in the development of trade between the United States and 
the Orient. This is one of the earliest, if not the earliest, appearance of that 
diplomatic will-of-the-wisp—the development of a possible lucrative trade 
with the Far East, which was to become so familiar an aspect of American 
diplomacy in regard to the regions of the Pacific in the years which lay ahead. 

Floyd’s report read in part as follows: 


. . they [the Committee] have carefully examined the subject 
referred to them. . . and believe, from the usage of all nations, previous 
and subsequent to the discovery of America, the title of the United 
States to a very large portion of the coast of the Pacific Ocean to be 
well founded; nor have they been able to ascertain that any other gov- 
ernment than Spain has made claim to any part of it, from Cape Horn 
to the sixtieth degree of North latitude. 
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The report then reviewed the history of the discovery and exploration of 
/ North America by France and Spain, and on the subject of the Nootka 
Sound controversy said: 


Although much debate ensued and some resentment was expressed 
toward Spain for her treatment of the British subjects who were made 
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| prisoners, yet no claim was alleged on the part of England to territory 
| there. Great Britain in the course of that transaction seems to have 
| . recognized the claim of Spain and was willing to treat for the enjoyment 
| of privileges on that coast which she obtained, and was, by stipulations, 
invested with the further right to fish even as low down as the Gulf 
of California. 

From every reflection which the Committee has been able to bestow 
; upon the facts connected with this subject, they are inclined to believe 
| the Columbia in a commercial point of view, a position of the utmost 
| importance; the fisheries on that coast, its open sea, and its position in 
regard to China, which offers the best market for the vast quantity of 
furs taken in those regions, our increasing trade, throughout that ocean, 

| seems to demand immediate attention. 
| The Committee, from carefully examining all the facts connected 
with the subject referred to them are well persuaded that the situation 
of the United States is such as to enable it to possess all the benefits to be 
| derived from this trade, which in the hands of others, amounts to millions; 
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many of whose trading establishments east of the Rocky Mountains are 
within the acknowledged limits of the republic, as fixed by the Con- 
vention of London of the 20th of October, 1818; and it is believed that 
no power, with the exception of Spain, has any just claim to territory 
west of them on the Pacific. 

The Committee cannot doubt, that an establishment made on the 
Pacific would essentially benefit the natives, whilst it would give this 
country the advantage of all its own treasures, which otherwise must be 
lost forever, or rather never enjoyed; and, from all that can be as- 
certained relative to its present and increasing value, of more profit to 
this country than the mines of Potosi. 

Under the strongest belief that, by a new organization of the system 
of Indian trade, comprehending a settlement on the Columbia River, that 
great benefits would result to the citizens of the Republic, whilst the 
aborigines would be better protected and provided for, by instructing 
them in agriculture and the minor branches of the mechanic arts, the 
Committee ask leave to present a bill. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted &, That the President of the United States be, and is 
hereby authorized and required, to occupy that portion of the territory 
of the United States on the waters of the Columbia River, and to ex- 
tinguish the Indian title to a district of country not exceeding—miles 
square, on the borders of said river, in the region of tide water; and that— 
acres of land be allowed to each actual settler, being the head of a family, 
and to each unmarried man, between the age of eighteen and forty-five 
years who shall establish himself in said district, and cultivate ground 
therein within—years after the Indian title shall be extinguished thereto. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the President shall prescribe 
regulations for the government of said district, and the administration of 
justice therein, and appoint the necessary officers for carrying the same 
into effect. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the President be authorized 
to open a port of entry, as soon as he shall deem it expedient, within 
the said district, and to appoint custom-house officers for the regulation 
of the same; from and after which time the revenue laws of the United 
States shall be extended over said district, and be of full force therein. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, Vhat the President be authorized 
and required to appoint agents for the Indian tribes on the waters of the 
Columbia, and to fix the salaries of the agents so appointed, not exceeding 
the salary now allowed to the agent to the Indians in the Upper Missouri; 
and that from and after such appointment, all laws of the United States 
for regulating intercourse with the Indian tribes shall be deemed and 


had to be in full force throughout the territories inhabited by the said 
tribes. 


The remaining provisions of the Act provided for the appointment of a 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs who was to reside in St. Louis. All agents 
to the various tribes were to be under his control and direction, and he, in 
turn, was to be subject to the authority of the Secretary of War. He was 
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to be responsible for the appointment of all traders to the Indians. The act 
also repealed any and all legislation establishing a Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs at Washington, and also abolished the factories which had been estab- 
lished among the Indian tribes. There were other provisions relating to Indian 
agents and traders which had no specific application to the Pacific northwest. 
The last Section, Number 12, provided for the appropriation of the money 
necessary to carry the act into effect? 

In regard to this bill, John Quincy Adams, then Secretary of State, ex- 
pressed the belief that it was a part of a systematic attack which was then 
being waged on John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, then Secretary of War, 
by the supporters of William Crawford, of Georgia, and DeWitt Clinton, 
of New York, and others, with the object of discrediting and embarrassing 
the South Carolinian. Presidential politics were then in full swing and all of 
the men concerned were hopeful aspirants for the honor of succeeding James 
Monroe in the Presidency when the latter’s second term should come to an 
end. Adams further declared that President Monroe had told him that he 
had been informed that the Columbia River project was intended for the 
benefit of Floyd’s brother-in-law, who was in financial troubles in Virginia, 
having been detected in the ernbezzlement of several thousand dollars of state 
funds, he being the Treasurer of the State. This defalcation was said to have 
compromised him to the extent that it had become necessary for him to leave 
the country, and so a refuge on the northwest coast was apparently being 
prepared for him by his friends and relatives in Congress. President Monroe 
also apparently expressed the opinion that Dr. Floyd himself might possibly 
go to the northwest coast. 

Although nothing was accomplished beyond the presentation of the re- 
port, since the bill failed to pass, this legislation has the distinction of being the 
pioneer congressional document urging the occupation of Oregon. As a dis- 
tinguished historian of the United States has written: 


This pioneer report, urging the occupation of the Pacific Northwest, 
in its expression and embodiment of the ideas and impulses that were 
to shape the progress of events, bears the same relation to Oregon that 
Richard Hakluyt’s famous Discourse on Western Planting bears to the 
foundation of the English colonies in America. It is mainly interesting 
to us on this occasion for the evidence that the political movement for 
the occupation of Oregon was an outgrowth of the Astoria enterprise. 
The Columbia River region is to be occupied as a commercial outpost 
and for the exploitation of its wealth.‘ 


On the tenth of December, 1821, Mr. Floyd, not at all discouraged, in- 
troduced another bill which embodied most of the provisions of the earlier 
one with a few additions and emendations. But this second bill showed the 
way in which his political thinking, and undoubtedly that of many other 
persons, was developing and maturing in relation to the Pacific Northwest. 
In this resolution he proposed an inquiry into the expediency of occupying 
the Columbia River and the territory of the United States immediately ad- 
jacent thereto. A week later he presented another resolution requesting that 
the Department of the Navy provide a report as to the additional expense 
which would be involved in examining the various harbors along the coast 
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of the northwest, and of transporting artillery to the mouth of the Columbia 
River. This was followed up on the 18th of January, 1822, by the introduction 
of a bill authorizing the President to occupy “that portion of the territory 
of the United States on the waters of the Columbia River,” to extinguish 
the title of the various Indian tribes in the region, and to provide for the 
grant of land to the settlers. It was also provided that when the population 
of the area north of the forty-second parallel should have reached the number 
of two thousand souls, it was to be made into a territory of the United States 
under the name of “Origen.” An outline of the territorial form of government 
which was to be erected was also provided. It was this bill which led to the 
comment of a leading historian that, “In a single year, in his devotion to the 
Pacific Northwest, Mr. Floyd advanced from the project of a commercial 
outpost to that of a nascent state of the Union.” This formal proposal of the 
eighteenth of January to give the name Oregon to the region is not without 
interest since the name had probably been invented by Jonathan Carver— 
in any event its origin cannot be traced—who had applied it to a great 
western river of whose existence he had been told by the Sioux Indians. 
Whatever else it may have been, in all probability it was not the Columbia. 
Later the name had been popularized and given a certain measure of im- 
mortality when William Cullen Bryant used it in the poem Thanatopsis. 
But up until 1822, the two names Oregon and Columbia had been used almost 
interchangeably both as the name of the region and the name of the river, 
and the official designation of the term Oregon for the name of the territory 
was due to Dr. Floyd, rather than to any one of several other claimants 
of the honor. 

On the fourteenth of February, 1822, Floyd had requested that President 
Monroe inform the House of Representatives as to whether any foreign gov- 
ernments had any claims to any part of the territory of the Pacific northwest, 
north of the forty-second parallel. Later in December of that same year, he 
presented an elaborate and lengthy argument in support of his entire project. 
He argued that it was idle to talk of the crest of the Rocky Mountains as 
the western boundary of the American republic, declaring that improved, 
methods of transportation and communication—he had reference to the de- 
velopment of the steamboat—were constantly bringing distant regions closer 
and closer. He argued that the region lying between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Pacific Ocean would ultimately be settled either by citizens of the 
United States or by those of a European power, France, England or Russia, 
and that it was incumbent upon this government to take all possible steps to 
insure the perpetuation of our ideals and institutions of democratic govern- 
ment in that region. 

In the House, Dr. Floyd had had very effective support from Mr. Baylies 
of the State of Massachusetts, who had started out in politics as a Federalist 
but had become a follower of Jackson and an ardent advocate of expansion. 
In answer to those who believed that too large a nation would become un- 
wieldy, and have a tendency to break up into its component parts, he argued 
that on the contrary expansion would furnish security against disunion since 
the varying interests of the different sections would neutralize each other 
and create a stronger bond of union. He saw the United States as extending 
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from ocean to ocean with our natural boundaries on the shores of the Pacific 
rather than at the crest of the Rocky Mountains, and with the nation ex- 
tending from ocean to ocean, drew a rose-colored picture of the future 
advantages that would accrue to the United States. The House vote on the 
Floyd Bill was one hundred to sixty-one against the measure but the debate 
preceding it had done a great deal toward educating the American public 
as to the importance of the Oregon territory and the desirability of its 
acquisition. It not only increased the interest of the American people in 
Oregon but it also strengthened the American interest in California. Although 
the vote constituted a temporary defeat for Dr. Floyd’s ideas, the public dis- 
cussion of the bill increased the popular interest in the subject and did much 
to prepare the way for the great public excitement of which James K. Polk 
was to take full advantage in the election of 1844. Although Floyd was to 
leave the national scene in 1829 as a consequence of being elected Governor 
of Virginia, his work was ably carried on in the Senate of the United States 
by Senator Thomas H. Benton who waged an almost incessant campaign of 
publicity and propaganda until the final settlement of the boundary dispute 
in 1846, a campaign in which he was ably seconded by his colleague, Lewis 
F. Linn, like Benton, a senator from the far western State of Missouri. 

In 1824, the United States, as preliminary to the settlement of the 
Russian claims on the northwest coast, had suggested to Great Britain that 
the two powers hold joint negotiations with the Tsar’s government relative 
to the partition of the Oregon country. But the British had refused and the 
result had been the negotiation of two separate treaties, those of 1824 and 
1825 by which the Russians retired north of fifty-four degrees and forty 
minutes north latitude and left the region to the south to be settled directly 
between the United States and Great Britain. Mr. Rush, our Minister in 
Great Britain, was instructed to reopen the negotiations looking toward the 
final settlement of a boundary. He was instructed to propose the line of 
fifty-one degrees in an attempt to include all of the Columbia River region 
within: the continental limits of the United States. But he was also told that 
he might settle along the line of forty-nine degrees from the crest of the 
Rocky Mountains to the ocean. But Mr. Rush got nowhere for the plain and 
simple reason that the British Foreign Minister, George Canning, was not 
yet willing to agree as to the validity of the American claim. The British 
were willing to accept the proffered “compromise” line along the forty-ninth 
parallel only from the Rocky Mountains to where that line would intersect 
the Columbia River and then down the center of the main channel of that 
stream to its mouth, with the navigation of the river itself to be free and 
open to the subjects and citizens of both countries. To this suggestion the 
American representatives naturally could not agree, since it would shut them 
off entirely from access to the waters of Puget Sound and the Straits of Juan 
de Fuca. To meet this objection the British offered the United States the 
present Olympic peninsula, the territory north of a line drawn from the tip 
of Hood’s Canal westward to the ocean. This offer, which incidentally marks 
the first British retreat from insistence on the line of the Columbia River, 
was also unacceptable to the United States since it would have meant the 
establishment of an American enclave, an American island in a sea of terri- 
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tory that was exclusively British and would have meant that American terri- 
tory still did not border on the Sound proper. ae , 

In 1826, the British government caused some surprise in Washington 
by suggesting that the negotiations over the Oregon boundary, which had 
seemingly reached a dead end only two years before, should be reopened. 
This suggestion, which seems to have come like a thunder-clap out of a clear 
sky, naturally aroused considerable speculation in Washington as to the pur- 
pose behind the British suggestion. Of one thing they could be certain, it 
was not altruistic. It was not due, as some Americans seem to have supposed, 
to the fact that the British had finally come to an appreciation of the intrinsic 
justice of the American position in the matter. Rather it was due to an in- 
creasing British awareness of the stiffening of the American diplomatic posi- 
tion, and a belief, well-founded in fact, that time was running in favor of 
the Americans, and that a better arrangement would probably be possible 
then than at any time in the future. And the British statesmen are nothing 
if not realistic. The statement of the Monroe Doctrine in 1823 with its irri- 
tating and exasperating non-colonization principle had been very distasteful 
to the British, who saw it for what it was, a provision aimed squarely at them- 
selves and their pretensions on the northwest coast. In 1824, President Monroe 
had suggested the construction of a fort at the mouth of the Columbia River, 
an establishment which would have been fully justified under the existing 
‘Joint occupation” agreement, but a suggestion that was bound to be very 
disturbing to the British. There was also an increasing clamor in Congress 
for action in regard to Oregon, and for an assertion of American rights in the 
territory that was under dispute. While many of the speeches and statements 
were intended primarily for domestic consumption, that was not too apparent 
to the British who became increasingly concerned with these exhibitions of 
American truculence. Foreign policy never operates in a vacuum, and British 
foreign policy under George Canning was conditioned by many factors, some 
of them domestic, but foreign for the most part. This was the post-Napoleonic 
period in Europe, the “Age of Metternich” when repression dominated the 
period, and Europe wallowed in a perfect morass of despair and indecision. 
It was during this time that Great Britain alone represented the liberal cause 
in Europe and her attitude of quasi-encouragement to liberal forces on the 
continent resulted in her standing almost alone among the European powers. 
There was danger that any one of a number of European powder kegs might 
explode at any moment and involve the Empire in war, and so, to mix the 
metaphor, the responsible British statesmen, mindful of the danger of having 
too many irons in too many fires, hoped to be able to settle some of the 
more minor problems by the peaceful processes of diplomacy. 

The American Minister in London at the time was Rufus King, who 
although of fine reputation and ability, was now aged and in ill-health and 
by reason of those infirmities not well suited to carry on a negotiation of 
such delicacy and importance. So it was proposed to appoint Albert Gallatin, 
one of the greatest of American statesmen, and an extremely able negotiator, 
as minister plenipotentiary, ostensibly to assist King but in reality to take 
charge of the negotiations. But before this scheme could be put into execution, 
King solved the problem by resigning on account of his health, and Gallatin 
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was appointed resident minister at the Court of St. James for the specific 
purpose of taking charge of these negotiations. 

Although Henry Clay was the Secretary of State, Gallatin’s instructions 
were written by none other than President John Quincy Adams, himself, 
because of the latter’s greater familiarity from long experience with all of the 
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intricacies of the problem of the establishment of a boundary in the Pacific 
northwest. This apparently created some irritation on the part of Gallatin 
who had assumed that he would be allowed to write his own instructions. 
One thing that President Adams made abundantly clear was that there were 
to be no territorial concessions by the Americans south of the forty-ninth 
parallel. That was the line of no compromise and Adams’ statement of it 
was little short of an ultimatum. Below that line there would be no concession, 
any quid pro quo to the British would have to be found elsewhere. On only 
one point was Gallatin given any real discretionary power, he could agree 
to British navigation of the Columbia River and any of its tributaries whch 
were intersected by the line of forty-nine degrees “from the point of inter- 
section to the sea.” Gallatin seems to have attempted to secure some modi- 
fication of these instructions, modifications which would have given him 
some discretion to retreat south of the line of forty-nine degrees, in return 
for other British concessions. But on this point President Adams was _ in- 
flexible, and insisted that the United States could not agree to the establishment 
of any boundary line south of that which he had indicated, an insistence in 
which he apparently had the full support of the Senate of the United States 
and of American public opinion. This insistence on the forty-ninth parallel 
as the boundary line between the two countries had been the consistent policy 
of the American government ever since the beginning of the controversy over 
the subject, and President Adams had no intention of abandoning it. As one of 
the most distinguished students of the subject has pointed out, the policy 
of President Adams was in essence a policy of “containment” long before 
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that word had become fashionable and a popular cliche as well, a policy in- 
tended to “contain” European and especially English expansion in the Pacific 
northwest. 

Anxious as they were to find a peaceful solution to the problem the 
British were not so anxious as to agree to the terms which Mr. Gallatin pro- 
posed. The British negotiators were Huskisson and Addington, the former a 
commercial expert and the latter an authority on boundary problems, and 
with whom Gallatin had had previous dealings. At almost the very outset 
of the negotiations, Gallatin removed any chance of a solution of the prob- 
lem by making it abundantly clear that his government would not agree to 
any boundary line south of the forty-ninth parallel. But he softened this 
declaration somewhat by offering the free navigation of the Columbia and 
tributary streams under certain conditions. In the dicussion that followed 
Gallatin made a brilliant presentation of the American claim to all of Oregon 
showing that it rested not only upon discovery and exploration but also upon 
the contiguity of the region in question to the land mass of the United States. 
But the final decision which was made by the British cabinet was to reject 
the American proposal, since they were not yet convinced that the region 
north of the Columbia could not be theirs and could not bring themselves to 
a complete surrender of the valley of the lower Columbia. The total results 
of the negotiations were thus rather meagre and disappointing. In effect 
though, the British, by their insistence on the line of the Columbia, really 
abandoned any and all claims to the region south of that stream, while the 
United States similarly gave up all claim to any of the region lying north 
of forty-nine degrees. On the positive side the negotiators agreed to con- 
tinue in effect the “joint occupation” agreement which was scheduled to 
expire at the end of two more years. An attempt by the British representatives 
to insert an additional provision which would have prevented the establish- 
ment by the United States of a military post in the region, or the establish- 
ment of a territorial form of government, was rejected by Gallatin. The 
provision for “joint occupation” was to be continued in effect indefinitely 
subject to the proviso that it could be abrogated by either party on the giving 
of one year’s notice. Thus the negotiation of 1826, begun so hopefully by 
both parties, ended on a note of futility and frustration, and a decision to 
leave the ultimate partition of the territory to the further passage of time.* 

In 1827 Mr. Floyd offered another bill looking toward the American 
occupation of the disputed territory, but it did not come to a vote. In 
December, 1828, James Knox Polk, of Tennessee, continuing what we today 
would in all probability call “the war of nerves” moved in the House of 
Representatives that the jurisdiction of the courts of Michigan Territory be 
extended to the district west of the Rocky Mountains, between forty-two 
degrees and fifty-four degrees, forty mnutes, north latitude. He also sug- 
gested that an exploration of the Pacific coast between these two points as 
well as one of the Columbia River be undertaken. Here was probably the 
first official assertion of a claim to the whole of Oregon territory, and it is 
not without interest that the claim should have been advanced by none other 
than the future President who was to bring about a final solution of the 
Oregon question.’ 
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In 1831 President Andrew Jackson, primarily interested in the acquisition 
of the American southwest, but an ardent expansionist at heart, sent a letter 
to Congress in which he described the various routes by which wagons could 
be taken across the Rocky Mountains. He also tentatively sounded the British 
government on the subject of reopening the negotiations in regard to the 
northwest boundary but without result. In 1832, Captain Bonneville, acting 
on his own authority, but undoubtedly with the tacit approval of the Presi- 
dent, made his much publicized visit to the Oregon country. In 1837, Mr. 
Slacum, of the Navy, was sent out to the northwest coast on the specific 
orders of the President. 

In the meantime, popular interest in Oregon was being aroused, slowly 
to be sure, by the activities and the writings of a number of people, among 
whom Hall J. Kelley, a schoolteacher from Boston, Massachusetts, was out- 
standing. Kelley was born in Northwood, New Hampshire, in 1789, the same 
year that witnessed the establishment of the Federal Republic. After an ap- 
parently rather ordinary and uneventful New England boyhood, he attended 
and graduated from Middlebury College, in Connecticut, and later received 
a Master of Arts degree from Harvard. Just when, and under what circum- 
stances he became interested in the acquisition of Oregon, is uncertain. Accord- 
ing to his own account he had begun writing on the fact that immediate 
action on the part of the United States was necessary if the region was to 
be kept from falling into the hands of the British as early as 1815, but no 
record has been found and there is nothing in existence that was written 
prior to 1830. Although it is sometimes argued that he was responsible for 
arousing the interest of Dr. Floyd of Virginia in the matter of Oregon, the 
probability is that the reverse was the case, that Kelley acquired his interest 
in the subject as a result of the activities of Mr. Floyd. In 1824, he had ap- 
parently petitioned Congress for a grant of land in the Oregon country, and 
five years later, in 1829, organized the American Society for Encouraging 
Settlement of the Oregon Territory. Although he circulated many descriptive 
pamphlets in behalf of the object of this society, in which he argued that 
Oregon was being stolen from under the nose of the United States by the 
agents of the Hudson’s Bay Company, “it does not appear that any encourag- 
ing number of names was inscribed on the rolls of the Society.”s 

In 1828 he had arranged for a party of several hundred persons to go to 
St. Louis, and then overland to the Columbia River, depending for safety 
and guidance in crossing the Great Plains on one of the parties of fur traders 
who regularly made the trip across the so-called “Great American Desert” 
to the annual rendezvous. But in this the party was doomed to disappointment, 
since the mountain men, the members of the fur brigades, were not interested 
in helping to bring about the settlement of any part of the frontier since they 
knew that any considerable influx of settlers into the region would not only 
interfere with their relations with the Indian tribes, but would ultimately de- 
prive them of their source of livelihood, since settlement always meant the 
end of the fur trade. So this attempt ended in complete failure. 

In 1830 Kelley went to Washington where he spent the greater part of 
the next two years in an unsuccessful attempt to arouse the interest of Con- 
gress in the project which by now amounted almost to an obsession with him. 
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But the peak of congressional interest in Oregon had passed, at least for the 
time being, and it was not until the autumn of 1832 that he was able to 
recruit a small party to make the trip to what had become to him the Promised 
Land. Because of the lateness of the season it was decided to go by way of 
New Orleans and Mexico rather than by following the northern route across 
the plains. In New Orleans, the other members of the party became discouraged 
and deserted but Kelley went on, and finally arrived in California after suf- 
fering a series of hardships and disasters, including the seizure of all his goods 
by the Mexican authorities that would have entirely broken the spirit of a 
man less resolute and less determined than he. In California, he became ac- 
quainted with Ewing Young, an American trader from Taos, New Mexico, 
and in him Kelley found a kindred soul who could appreciate his own dreams 
and ambitions. He immediately joined in Kelley’s projected scheme to estab- 
lish an American settlement on the banks of the Columbia River. Before 
starting on their journey to the north the two men were joined by several 
others, while still others joined them en route to Oregon. Among these latter 
there were several unsavory characters, and although these latter left the 
party before it entered Oregon, their unsavory reputation attached itself to 
the party as a whole, since most persons argued that it was simply a case of 
birds of a feather flocking together. On the journey to Oregon Kelley was 
taken very seriously ill with malarial fever or ague, and probably would have 
died had he not been rescued by Michael Laframboise, one of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company partisans who was also returning with a fur brigade from 
California, and who took the sick and almost destitute man on to Fort 
Vancouver. But at that establishment Kelley found that a ship from San 
Francisco had arrived ahead of him bearing a letter from Governor Figueroa 
to Dr. McLoughlin, warning the latter against Kelley, Young, and their com- 
panions, who were pictured as horse thieves and generally desperate char- 
acters. The stealing of horses was no very serious or unusual crime in the 
California of that day, and seems to have been looked upon with an unusual 
degree of tolerance. Governor Figueroa was apparently actuated by other 
motives. Dr. McLoughlin, in contrast to the usual hospitality that he extended 
to strangers, used the charge as an excuse to exclude the Americans from the 
fort, although Kelley, because of his physical condition, was given quarters 
in a building situated outside the stockade. Later, Young, who indignantly 
protested McLoughlin’s treatment of the immigrants, was able to obtain a 
correction and a withdrawal of the charges. 

During the period of his illness, Kelley as stated, lived in one of the small 
buildings outside of the stockade, but even after his recovery he was treated as an 
outcast, treatment that has been attributed to the fact that Dr. McLoughlin 
was aware of his real purpose in coming to Oregon. But in a way this gave 
him a decided advantage since it enabled him to become much better ac- 
quainted with the servants and employees of the Company than would probably 
have otherwise been the case. And from these people he learned much con- 
cerning the treatment of its employees by the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
also of the nature of the surrounding country. Kelley was able to do considerable 
exploring in the vicinity and to make a map, and to write an account of the 
entire region—information which he later embodied in a memoir submitted to 
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Congress in support of his great crusade, to bring about the American occupa- 
tion of the Columbia River region. He suggested that the present Cascade 
Range of mountains should be named the President’s Range instead, and he 
assigned the names of individual chief executives of the United States to its 
various peaks. Of the names that he assigned only Mount Adams and Mount 
Jefferson survive to the extent of being in general use. He also had the idea 
that a great city would some day be established at the confluence of the 
Willamette and the Columbia rivers, which he argued would be doubly ad- 
vantageous, since being on the south bank of the Columbia it would therefore 
be assured to the United States even if in the final partition of the region 
possession of the territory to the north should be given to Great Britain. In this 
prediction Kelley proved himself a prophet of no mean ability, and the city 
of Portland, Oregon, stands today in the place where he saw a great metropolis 
rather than the wilderness of his own time. In 1836, Chief Factor McLoughlin, 
whose attitude toward the American seems to have undergone a gradual change, 
provided him with passage in a Hudson’s Bay Company ship to the Sandwich 
Islands, from where he ultimately made his way back to New England, where 
he continued, almost to his dying day, his interest in the cause to which he 
had devoted his life. He died at the age of eighty-five in Three Rivers, 
Massachusetts.” His overall influence on the final settlement of the controversy 
is uncertain. He was certainly a prophet without honor in his own country 
in his own day, but he did do much to awaken the interest of Americans 
in Oregon. In retrospect, however, it is by no means certain that his influence 
was anywhere near as great as was once believed. 

Despite the fact that Albert Gallatin in 1827 had agreed to a continuance 
of “joint occupation” of the Oregon country, agitation for the taking pos- 
session by the United States of the entire area, persisted in Congress throughout 
the period up to the final settlement. Senator Benton had been opposed to 
the renewal of the agreement of 1818, and was of the opinion that the treaty 
providing for it had been ratified only because of administrative pressure 
and the general indifference of the public which was always anxious to post- 
pone the settlement of difficult questions. He believed that a settlement at 
some date in the future would be much more advantageous. He also believed 
that many people had been led astray in their judgment by the argument 
that the agreement could be terminated at any time. He suggested that the 
joint occupation feature should be abrogated immediately, at the expiration 
of the treaty of 1818, and that a new negotiation should be undertaken in an 
attempt to establish a permanent boundary as soon as possible. This suggestion 
however, received little support from any of Benton’s colleagues. 

But the leadership in the Senate fight to acquire Oregon was now taken 
by another Senator from the state of Missouri, Dr. Lewis F. Linn, who in 
the month of February, 1838, introduced a bill providing for the occupation 
of the Columbia River region, and the establishment of civil government there. 
About a year later Caleb Cushing of Massachusetts, a member of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, reported a bill which attempted to make pro- 
vision for the safety of American citizens residing in Oregon, or trading 
along the Columba River and any of its tributaries. The thesis of the resolution 
was printed but then the matter was dropped and no further action taken.» 
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Neither of these bills received any action and neither of them called forth 
very much attention. The general impression seems to have been that the 
matters covered were the subjects of a treaty with another sovereign power, 
and therefore within the executive rather then the legislative sphere of action. 
But the bills did, by bringing out reports from various executive agencies, 
succeed in bringing to the attention of the American public a good many 
salient points concerning Oregon, and contributing in no small degree to the 
dissemination of information on the subject. With every succeeding Con- 
gress, Senator Linn introduced a new measure for the same purpose, that of 
asserting the American title to the northwest coast. He was not at all deterred 
or discouraged by the fact that the fate of these measures was always the 
same, since the purpose was believed to be inconsistent with an existing inter- 
national convention which Congress was not yet willing to abrogate. There 
was no great public demand, no public clamor, for action, so Congress, unable 
to decide precisely what to do, followed the course of least resistance and 
proceeded to do nothing.” 

Early in 1842, Senator Linn returned to the attack with a bill which was 
prefaced by the assertion that the United States held a valid title to the 
region of the Columbia River, and would not under any circumstances abandon 
that claim. This bill was similar to most of the earlier ones in that it pro- 
vided for the occupation and settlement of the Oregon territory and the 
extension of American court jurisdiction over those of its citizens who were 
domiciled there. Immigration into Oregon was apparently intended to be 
encouraged by a provision giving a substantial grant of land to all actual 
settlers.* This was the year in which the eminent British statesman, Lord 
Ashburton, who in private life was Alexander Baring, head of the great 
London banking house of Baring Brothers, had been sent to America to 
negotiate a settlement of the northeast boundary between Maine and New 
Brunswick, and Senator Linn’s bill was accordingly not pressed for fear 
of interfering with the success of those negotiations. There are many Americans 
who could not understand why the question of the northwest boundary was 
not brought up for settlement at the same time that that of the northeast 
boundary was being determined. It was apparently due to the fact that both 
Daniel Webster, the Secretary of State, and Lord Ashburton believed that 
one problem at a time was enough and that both were convinced that in 
the northwest neither could agree to the settlement that the other was certain 
to demand, so the question was allowed to remain dormant for the time being. 
The American Secretary of State was also undoubtedly influenced by the 
report of Lieutenant Wilkes who had just returned from his exploring ex- 
pedition, and who added a new note to the discussion in that he recommended 
that the United States should advance its claim farther north than the line 
of the forty-ninth parallel in order to secure possession of all of Vancouver 
Island, Puget Sound, and the mouth of the Fraser River, possession of all of 
these, in his opinion, being necessary for strategic reasons. But Senator Thomas 
Hart Benton was not at all satisfied with what had been accomplished and 
commented acidly that the British had got settled all the points that they 
wanted; while those that the United States wanted settled were omitted or 
indefinitely postponed. “Oregon was in dispute. The United States wished it 
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settled: Great Britain wished that question to remain as it was, as she had 
the possession and every day was ripening her title.’™ It was also during 
this winter of 1842-1843 that Marcus Whitman returned east, and legend 
has it that his highly publicized ride was for the purpose of insuring pos- 
session of the Oregon country to the United States, and that his advice in 
Washington was largely responsible for the decision not to surrender Oregon. 
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Actually Whitman seems to have had nothing to do with the making of the 
decision, his influence being wholly indefinite, and it being pure coincidence 
that he was in the eastern part of the country at the time the decision was 
made. (For that matter a few hundred thousand other individuals were in 
the important neighborhood without any claim being made that they influenced 
the negotiations in any way.) In 1836, as we have seen, the Whitmans and 
the Spaldings had made the journey westward over the Oregon Trail, and 
in so doing had demonstrated to the satisfaction of the American people “the 
practical contiguity of the Oregon Territory to the United States.” It was 
this demonstration that Oregon rightfully belonged to the United States by 
right of contiguity that was the real contribution—and it was a considerable 
one—of Marcus Whitman to the winning of Oregon. 

Now that the troublesome question of the northeast boundary had been 
disposed of, President Tyler, who was a thorough-going expansionist, pro- 
posed to settle the question of the northwest boundary and at the same time 
secure to the United States the possession of northern California, including 
the great harbor of San Francisco Bay. The plan was simplicity itself. The 
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Republic of Mexico was heavily in debt to both British and American creditors 
and Great Britain was to join the United States in putting diplomatic pressure 
on Mexico to sell northern California to the United States. The money could 
then be used to pay off Mexico’s foreign creditors. As an additional incentive 
to the British, the United States would then agree to a further modification 
of the Oregon boundary, which would give Great Britain possession of the 
eastern shore of Puget Sound and the region lying between it and the Columbia 
River. The line would be drawn from the crest of the Rocky Mountains 
along the forty-ninth parallel to where the line intersected the river, and 
down that stream to where it would intersect a line drawn due south from 
Admiralty Inlet. This would have the effect of giving all of Vancouver 
Island to the British, and dividing the harbors of Puget Sound between the 
two countries—the best ones would have been included in the British sphere 
but that was not realized at the time. The straits of Juan de Fuca would also 
have been open to the ships of both nations. Under this proposal the United 
States would have surrendered that part of the present State of Washington 
lying between the Columbia River and Puget Sound, while retaining the 
Olympic peninsula and the region south of it as far as the river, while all 
territory east and south of the river and below forty-nine would have been 
American. Although this proposition was never put into writing, and never 
made as a formal offer, being limited strictly to oral discussions, it does show 
how far the Tyler administration was willing to go, and what concessions 
it was willing to make in order to acquire possession of northern California.” 
As far as is known this is the only instance in which any American statesman 
indicated a willingness to settle the boundary of the Oregon country for 
any other than the forty-ninth parallel from the Rocky Mountains to the 
sea, and it portrays both Secretary of State Webster and President Tyler 
in an unfavorable light insofar as the present residents of the Pacific northwest 
are concerned. 

On the nineteenth of December, 1842, Senator Linn introduced another 
bill in the Senate which provided approximately the same things as all of his 
previous ones. This one was passed by the exceedingly close vote of twenty- 
four to twenty-two, after about a month of debate and discussion. A motion 
to reconsider the vote was defeated and the bill then sent to the House of 
Representatives where it was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
of which John Quincy Adams was the chairman. This committee reported 
the bill out unfavorably with a “do not pass” recommendation, thus effectively 
killing it. But there was the taste of victory even in defeat, for the bill had 
been discussed ably and at great length in the Senate so that there was little 
more or nothing that remained to be said. But the opponents of the bill realized 
as well as the proponents that time—plus the movement of population into 
Oregon territory—was certain to bring about the solution desired, that Oregon 
was ready to fall like a ripe plum into the lap of the United States.» Both 
countries were still willing to settle the boundary in this year, 1842, but the 
British insisted on the line of the Columbia River, while the Amercans, fol- 
lowing the resignation of Daniel Webster as Secretary of State, were deter- 
mined not to settle for anything south of the forty-ninth parallel. The Ameri- 
cans were stubbornly persistent and the British might have reflected with 
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profit that poker was the favorite indoor pastime of their opponents. John 
C. Calhoun favored a policy of “masterful inactivity,” a waiting game which 
he was convinced would pay off, a belief which as events were to show, 
was abundantly justified. 

It had been expected that Henry Clay and Martin Van Buren would be 
the opposing candidates in 1844. But Van Buren attempted to “straddle” on 
the question of the annexation of Texas and was suspected of having made a 
bargain with Clay to keep the issue out of the campaign. To Andrew Jackson, 
Henry Clay was anathema and anyone who would bargain with him was tarred 
with the same brush. (A story, probably apocryphal, says that Jackson on 
his death bed regretted that he had not been able to hang Henry Clay.) Van 
Buren, being in disfavor with his old patron, who was still the unquestioned 
boss of the Democratic party, it was necessary to find a new candidate. The 
Democratic hunt for a candidate was a rather frantic one since all of the 
preliminary work had been done in the expectation that Van Buren would 
be the standard bearer. The final result was the naming of the first dark- 
horse candidate in American presidential history in the person of James Knox 
Polk» of Tennessee, who was nominated at the dictation of Andrew Jackson. 
The Whigs as expected named Henry Clay, while the Liberty party, which 
was opposed to any further extension of slavery, named James G. Birney as 
its candidate. In the election Clay attempted to shift his position on the Texas 
question declaring that he favored annexation if it could be done without 
war and without dishonor. The only result was to befuddle many voters with 
the result that no one was absolutely sure where Clay stood or for what, and 
it is doubtful if he was very much clearer in his own mind. Since his party 
was opposed to the further extension of slavery or to the acquisition of any 
more slave territory, Birney was naturally opposed to annexation under any 
circumstances. Polk, with a slogan coined by Senator Allen of Ohio, which 
in itself was nothing but a pure stroke of genius, made his stand known with 
the ringing declaration of “Fifty-Four Forty or Fight, The Re-Annexation 
of Texas and the Re-Occupation of Oregon.” 

In a very close election, so close that it cannot properly be interpreted 
either as a mandate for or against anything, Polk won the presidency with 
one hundred and seventy electoral votes as against one hundred and five for 
Henry Clay. But the popular vote was much closer than the electoral col- 
lege would indicate and it may very well have been Birney’s sixty thousand 
popular votes, which were taken entirely from Clay and polled largely in 
_ the state of New York, which went for Polk, that gave the election to the Demo- 
cratic candidate. It has been estimated that only a few thousand votes shifted 
to him in strategic areas would have made Henry Clay President of the 
United States. But such considerations are purely hypothetical since in the 
study of history it is difficult enough to know what actually happened with- 
out speculating too much as to what would have happened had things been 
different. 

But President Tyler saw the result of the election as a mandate for 
the annexation of Texas and immediately proposed its acquisition by a joint 
resolution of both Houses of Congress. The advantage of this procedure 
over a treaty was that while the latter required a two-thirds vote of the Senate 
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to confirm it, a joint resolution required only a majority vote of both houses. 
After a somewhat stormy debate the measure passed and was enacted into 
law on the first of March, 1845, just three days before the inauguration of 
Polk, thus depriving him of the credit for the annexation of Texas and leaving 
him only the Oregon part of his campaign pledge to carry into execution. 

Of Polk’s inaugural address, Senator Benton noted that it was the longest 
of the kind yet delivered and that: 


Our title to the Oregon Territory was asserted as clear and indis- 
putable, and the determination avowed to protect our citizens there. The 
sentiments were good, but the necessity or propriety of avowing them 
SO positively was quite questionable. . .» 


That the British were somewhat alarmed at the course of events is too 
self evident to argue. But they were equally determined not to be pushed 
out of Oregon. If they did surrender that territory it would be as the result 
of an international agreement and not unilateral action, it would be a digni- 
fied withdrawal rather than a precipitate retreat. While the debates in Parlia- 
ment showed that the British were not going to be coerced into action, their 
statesmen also realized that the issue meant a great deal more to the United 
States than to Great Britain. They were not frightened by Polk’s truculent 
language but they were also of the opinion that Oregon was not worth a 
war, and so Richard Pakenham was sent to Washington for the specific pur- 
pose of arranging a settlement of the boundary controversy. To him James 
Buchanan, the Secretary of State, suggested a division of the region along the 
forty-ninth parallel from the Rocky Mountains to the sea, the classic American 
solution of the problem. This would have given the Americans the southern 
tip of Vancouver Island. But this was somewhat modified by the fact that 
Great Britain would be allowed the free use of the ports on the island south 
of that line. For some unaccountable reason, Pakenham rejected the proposal 
without even bothering to submit it to his own government. Secretary Buch- 
anan thereupon withdrew the offer at the specific direction of the President. 
Polk also asked Congress to pass the necessary legislation to give Great Britain 
the year’s notice called for in the treaty of 1827 to abrogate the “joint occupa- 
tion” agreement. He also invoked the Monroe Doctrine which forbade any 
extension of European holdings on the American continents. 

In the British Foreign Office Lord Aberdeen was somewhat alarmed b 
these developments. He had already decided that Great Britain would have 
to settle on the line of forty-nine if nothing better could be obtained and 
he had apparently made little effort to conceal the fact of that decision. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company was no longer a vital factor in the decision since 
it had accepted the jurisdiction of the Provisional Government which had 
been organized by the American settlers in the Willamette Valley. But most 
important the Company had already decided to move its principal depot of 
supplies in the Pacific northwest from Fort Vancouver on the Columbia River 
to Fort Victoria, newly built on Vancouver Island. There were several reasons 
for the latter decision. Not only were the fur resources of the Columbia 
River region being so rapidly depleted as to no longer offer a fruitful field 
for exploitation but there was the uncertainty over the location of the actual 
boundary, so that the Company could not plan for the future with any assur- 
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ance of permanence. Thus the Company’s decision was both a cause and an 
effect of the British Government’s action. Another major factor was the in- 
creasing difficulty and danger that the larger ships experienced in crossing 
the Columbia River bar. Lord Aberdeen had been somewhat displeased at 
Pakenham’s action in rejecting the American offer so peremptorily, but when 
the British Minister suggested that the offer should be renewed, Secretary 
Buchanan refused, acting on the direct orders of the President. But he did sug- 
gest that if the British should care to put forward such an offer that the 
Americans would give it every consideration. Pakenham’s precipitate action 
had thus placed his own government at a disadvantage since it had forced the 
British into a false position. 

The British government was anxious to avoid war, and the government 
of the United States, despite the somewhat belligerent utterances of the Chief 
Fxecutive, was not at all anxious to start one. And the British, being the 
superb realists that they are, probably suspected rightly that Polk’s bellicose 
statements were intended largely for domestic consumption. While the Presi- 
dent’s right hand was obviously preparing the nation for war and he was 
not offering the olive branch with his left since he persistently rejected all 
suggestions of arbitration, he was suggesting that if the British themselves 
would choose to make an offer similar to the one that the Americans had 
made, and that the British representative had declined, it would be given 
fair consideration. The American refusal to arbitrate is easily understandable 
since it was usually the custom of the arbitrator to make a division of the 
territory in dispute. It was comparable to dividing a walnut, if one side got 
all the meat, the other at least got the shell. The United States had no inten- 
tion of giving up any territory south of the forty-ninth parallel. A great 
deal of maneuvering of the backstage variety had preceded this American 
suggestion that the British make the same offer that they had previously 
rejected. The United States was well aware—on the basis of information 
received from its Minister in London—that the British were prepared to 
put forward such an offer; while the British were equally cognizant on the 
basis of their own information that the American Senate would accept such 
a settlement. In the meantime President Polk continued to blow hot and cold 
at the same time. Acting on the authority of a joint resolution of Congress 
he proceeded to give Great Britain the required year’s notice, necessary for 
abrogating the treaty of 1827, and with the notice expressed in courteous 
language the hope that such action would hasten a friendly agreement on the 
subject. At the same time he asked Congress for additional funds for the 
army and navy in order to better protect the American emigrants travelling 
over the Oregon Trail. 

On their side the British had several troublesome domestic and foreign 
problems to consider before deciding to enter on a war with the United 
States. In contrast to the rather bellicose Polk, Lord Aberdeen was essentially 
a peace loving man. But Aberdeen, whose continuance in office was some- 
what precarious, consulted the Opposition in Parliament before sending over 
the draft of a treaty which divided the Oregon country along the line of 
forty-nine degrees from the Rocky Mountains to the Straits of Juan de Fuca. 
This suggested treaty reached the United States after the declaration of war 
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on Mexico, but there is every reason to believe that Polk knew that it was 
coming before he sent his war message to Congress. 

While Polk, as a practical politician, fully realized that the line the 
British suggested was the best that the United States could hope to obtain, he 
did have a campaign promise to fulfill and some way had to be found to 
get him “off the limb,” to allow him to retreat with as much dignity as 
possible from the somewhat untenable position into which he had been forced 
by the exigencies of politics and the attractive alliteration of a campaign 
slogan. So, taking advantage of the provisions of the Constitution relative to, 
the negotiation of treaties, Polk, on the tenth of June, sent the British draft 
to the Senate and requested their advice. After some parliamentary maneuver- 
ing, including an unsuccessful attempt to place a limited time obligation on 
the British right to navigate the Columbia River, the Senate advised acceptance 
by a vote of thirty-eight yeas as against twelve nays. The President—now 
freed from the onerous restrictions of his campaign oratory—proceeded to 
negotiate the treaty much as it had been suggested in the British proposal. 
James Buchanan, the Secretary of State, acted for the United States, and 
Sir Richard Pakenham for Great Britain. 

The Treaty was signed on the fifteenth of June and sent to the Senate 
the next day. There an attempt was made to establish the northern boundary 
at fifty-four degrees forty minutes north, but it received scant support, only 
five votes to be exact, and on the eighteenth the treaty was adopted by a 
vote of forty-one to fourteen. One man who had earlier voted in the negative 
was absent, but in any case the majority was well in excess of the required 
two-thirds. The brevity of the Senate proceedings was no doubt due to the 
elaborate debates which had been held earlier in both houses of Congress. 
The subject had simply been talked out, there was absolutely nothing more 
that needed to be said.2 

Thus was brought to a conclusion the long controversy over the owner- 
ship of the Oregon country. The arrangement, which in effect was a partition 
of the disputed area, was due to an exhibition of plain common sense on the 
part of both participants. There remained one or two small matters which 
were to be adjusted, one of which came close to leading to war. Article I 
of the Treaty spoke of the channel separating Vancouver’s Island from the 
mainland, without realizing that there was more than one channel, and without 
stating which one was meant. This oversight was noticed by Senator Benton, 
among others, but was not mentioned at the time for fear of delaying the 
ratification of the treaty. Later it was to erupt in the San Juan dispute. But 
for the moment all was peace and quiet, and the United States could now 


proceed to the organization of the portion of the territory that it had acquired 
under the treaty. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


The Creation of Oregon Territory 


ment in the region known as the Columbia River District or the Oregon 

Territory. The early fur companies trading there exercised a rude sort 

of supervision over the acts of their employees, especially in their rela- 
tions to each other and to the Company, but as regards the Indians and the 
employees of other companies, it was very largely the law of club and fang, 
of “dog eat dog,” and of every man looking out for himself, each person being 
expected to look out for the interests of his employer, with the result that 
the strong survived and the weak perished. Each fur company lived on profits, 
it expected each of its employees to contribute to the accumulation of furs, 
and as long as each employee’s contribution was up to, or in excess of expecta- 
tions, few if any questions were asked as to the manner in which the furs had 
been acquired. 

But people cannot live together in any considerable numbers for a very long 
period of time without developing some form of governmental organization, 
without some body of rules and regulations. The first real government to de- 
velop in the Oregon country was that of the Hudson’s Bay Company under 
Chief Factor John McLoughlin, who was practically an absolute despot albeit 
a benevolent one. In 1821, with the merger of the North West Company 
and the Hudson’s Bay Company, the jurisdiction of the Courts of Upper Cana- 
da had been extended over cases, both civil and criminal, arising in the Indian 
country, not within the jurisdiction of any United States court. But there 
seems to have been no attempt or disposition to enforce this in relation to 
American citizens in the Oregon country. The only curbs on McLoughlin’s 
power were so far removed as to be practically non-existent. There was little 
need for any complicated system of jurisprudence since the Company ruled its 
employees with a firm hand. Most of the decisions that the Chief Factor had 
to make were purely administrative, and his main concern in the field of gov- 
ernment proper was in what we would call international relations or foreign 
affairs, namely relations with the Indian tribes of the area and with the traders 
and ship captains of other nationalities, particularly American, who continued to 
filter into the region for the purpose of trade with the natives. Later, the 
missionaries became a part of the general problem. McLoughlin’s prompt ac- 
tion in two instances, the attack on Jedediah Smith and his traders, and the 
Whitman Massacre, illustrate his general attitude that blood is thicker than 
water, that the Indians could not be allowed to attack any white man with im- 
punity, that each situation must be handled on its merits with due regard to 
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the existing situation—drastic punishment or conciliation being used as the 
exigencies of the situation might dicate. 

But during the missionary period the great increase in population brought 
about a realization of the need and necessity for some form of a governmental 
organization, a fact that was fully realized by the missionaries themselves who 
saw the need for such in order to take care of the various problems and; disputes 
that they knew would inevitably arise as more and more settlers came into the 
region. The missionaries also knew that this government must be American in 
origin in order to guarantee that the country would not fall under the control 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and become a part of the British Empire, vir- 
tually by default. 

The first attempt of the American settlers on the Willamette River to 
cooperate and work together was when in January, 1837, at the suggestion of 
the American naval officer, William A. Slacum, they formed the Willamette 
Cattle Company. 

This venture was highly successful. The men made their way to California 
on the Loriot and there purchased several hundred head of Spanish cattle. 
They started back driving the cattle overland, and although there were many 
losses en route, especially in making their way across the Siskiyou Mountains, 
enough cattle survived the trip to make the venture a complete success, to lay 
the foundation of the cattle herds of the Oregon country, and also to lay 
the foundations of several fortunes which were rather substantial for that 
day and place. 

In 1838 Jason Lee had travelled east on business connected with the 
Methodist missions. Although he preached and lectured throughout the mid- 
dle west with the object of raising money and securing reinforcements for 
the mission, the purpose of his trip was not entirely religious. Not only did he 
succeed in arousing interest in the far-away country of Oregon as a field for 
missionary endeavor but his journey also had a political purpose in that he 
constantly talked about the desirability of making it an American territory, and 
he carried with him a petition or memorial signed by thirty-six settlers then 
living in the Willamette Valley. This declared that in the Pacific northwest there 
existed the potential of a great state and that it was up to Congress to decide 
by whom the region should be settled, and whether the territory should be- 
come British or American. This memorial was a part of the document sub- 
mitted to Congress by Caleb Cushing of Massachusetts, as Chairman of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs on the sixteenth of February, 1839, and 
of which ten thousand copies were ordered printed and distributed. In an 
accompanying letter to Representative Cushing, Lee gave what was probably 
the first census of Americans in the Oregon Territory. This number he put 
at more than one hundred and fifty. But it should be noted that he counted 
not only those who were already there but those who would probably go out 
in 1839, which is a trick that has been used by real estate developers and 
chambers of commerce ever since, and it is doubtful if it was original with the 
Reverend Lee. Actually his estimates were probably at least twice the actual 
number of men, women and children of American sympathies in the region. 
But by the next year the population had more than doubled and another pe- 
tition was sent to Congress. In this document the reasons which made the 
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establishment of a territorial form of government seem necessary were en- 
umerated in some detail and the nature of the country was described in terms 
which were probably a little over-enthusiastic. (But such has been the way of 
promoters everywhere and in all periods of history ). The danger of British 
occupation was given a great deal of attention, especial emphasis being placed 
on the activities of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and the fact that the Com- 
pany had been the recent recipient of extensive land grants in the region be- 
tween Puget Sound and the Columbia River. 

This petition was addressed to “the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in Congress assembled.” In it the 
petitioners represented themselves as being residents in Oregon Territory and 
citizens of the United States, or persons desirous of becoming such, and that 
they had settled in Oregon in the belief that it was a part of the public domain of 
the United States and “that they might rely upon the government thereof for 
the blessings of free institutions, and the protection of its arms.” They also 
declared that they were exposed to danger from the savages and ‘others, and had 
no means of protecting their own lives or the lives of members of their families 
other than self constituted tribunals which they felt to be insufficient. They 
stressed the fact that crime was increasing among them to an alarming extent, 
and that laws were needed to arrest the increase, as well as there being a need 
for tribunals to administer the law. They therefore prayed that the Congress of 
the United States would establish “as soon as may be,” a Territorial government 
in the Oregon Territory. 

The petitioners added that if reasons, other than those already mentioned, 
were needed they “would be found in the value of this Territory to the 
nation, and the alarming circumstances that portend its loss.” They called at- 
tention to the fact that the English government had had a surveying squadron 
on the Oregon coast for the past two years, a squadron which was employed in 
making accurate surveys of all the rivers, bays and harbors of the region; and 
that only recently the same government was said to have made a grant to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, this grant consisting of all the lands lying between 
Puget Sound and the Columbia River; and that the same company was exer- 
cising unequivocal acts of ownership over the lands thus granted, and opening 
extensive farms upon them. 

“And your petitioners represent, that these circumstances, connected with 
other acts of said company to the same effect and their declaration that the 
English government own and will hold, as its own soil [italics in the original] 
that portion of Oregon Territory situated north of the Columbia River,” plus 
the lumbering industry on the banks of the navigable waters of the Columbia 
led them to believe that “the English government do intend, at all events, to 
hold that portion of this Territory lying north of the Columbia River.” 

The petitioners also represented that the region norh of the river was “an 
invaluable possession of the American Union; that in and about Puget Sound 
are the only harbors of easy access, and commodious and safe, upon the whole 
coast of the Territory; and that a great part of this said northern portion of 
the Oregon Territory is rich in timber, water-power and valuable minerals. For 
these and other reasons, your petitioners pray that Congress will establish its 
sovereignty over the said Territory 7 
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The memorial also represented the region south of the Columbia River and 
north of the Mexican line and “extending from the Pacific Ocean, one hundred 
and twenty miles into the interior, as one of unequalled beauty and fertility.” 
It spoke of the mountains, covered with perpetual snow, the streams of purest 
water, the timber and forest resources, the sections convenient for agriculture, 
the rich mines of coal and the salt springs, the quarries, and the enormous num- 
bers of salmon in the rivers and “the various blessings of the delightful and 
healthy climate” which impelled the petitioners to believe “that this is one of 
the most favored portions of the globe.” 

In addition they declared that there were many other circumstances which 
would show the importance of the region from “a national, commercial and 
agricultural point of view.’ They also wanted to impress on Congress “their 
own condition as an infant colony, without military force or civil institutions 
to protect their lives and property and children, sanctuaries, and tombs, from the 
hands of uncivilized and merciless savages around them.” They then respectfull 
asked that they be given “the civil institutions of the American Republic...” and 
prayed for “the high privileges of American citizenship, the peaceful enjoyment 
of life; the right of acquiring, possessing and using property; and the unrestrained 
pursuit of rational happiness. And for this your petitioners will ever pray.” 

The necessity of some form of provisional government was dramatically 


high-lighted on the fifteenth of February, 1841, when Ewing Young, who had 


become the wealthiest American settler in the region, died without known 
heirs and without leaving a will. In the few cases that had occurred previously 
of a person dying intestate, the Hudson’s Bay Company had exercised probate 
jurisdiction. But all of these cases had concerned either Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany employees or associates, and Ewing Young was an American, and his fel- 
low nationalists on the Willamette River were not at all willing to allow the 
interference of a foreign corporation in this case. So a meeting of the settlers 
was called for the eighteenth, the day after Young’s funeral. This was held at 
the Methodist mission, and here nearly everyone in the settlement assembled, 
and in a perfect exhibition of the workings of grass-roots democracy as ex- 
emplified by the American town-meeting, elected a slate of officers including 
Dr. Ira L. Babcock as superior judge with probate powers, G. W. Le Breton, 
as Clerk and Recorder of Public Documents, and William Johnson, Sheriff. 
Illustrative of the respect of the settlers for an orderly method of procedure, 
“Judge” Babcock was instructed that inasmuch as there was no code of laws 
operating in the colony, to proceed “according to the laws of the State of 
New York.” Since there was not a single copy of the laws of that state, or 
of probably any other state, in the region, nor for at least ten years afterward, 
Dr. Babcock was as much a law-maker, and even a despot for the region south 
of the Columbia River as Dr. John McLoughlin, at Fort Vancouver, was for 
the region north of that stream.« 

At the same meeting consideration had been given to the matter of fram- 
ing a Constitution and drawing up a set of laws for the territory. Following 
the immemorial custom of Anglo-Saxon peoples everywhere a committee had 
been appointed for the purpose. In order to be certain that all points of view 
would be represented, and that the document when completed would be accept- 
able to all parties, representatives of all the various elements of the population 
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were included cn the Committee, there being French Canadians and Metho- 
dist missionaries as well as representatives of the ordinary every-day American 
settlers. Father Blanchet was named as chairman but he failed to call a meeting 
of the group, possibly owing to the fact that he was out of sympathy with 
the avowed aims of the settlers. So he soon resigned and Dr. Bailey was ap- 
pointed in his stead. Some of the initial enthusiasm of the settlers had been lost 
with the passage of time and when Lieutenant Wilkes, who was then in the area, 
advised against the adoption of a constitution or the formulation of a code of 
Jaws the project was allowed to drop. Wilkes later explained his action by 
saying that a committee of five waited upon him to consult and asked his ad- 
vice relative to the establishment of laws. He then said: 


After hearing attentively all their arguments and reasons for this 
change, I could see none sufficiently strong to induce the step. No crime 
appears yet to have been committed, and the persons and property are 
secure. The principal reasons appear to me to be, that it would give them 
more importance in the eyes of others at a distance, and induce settlers to 
to flock in, thereby raising the value of their farms and stock. I could not 
view this subject in such a light, and differed with them entirely as to 
the necessity or policy of adopting the change. 

From my own observations and the information I had obtained, I 
was well satisfied that laws were not needed, and were not desired by 
the Catholic portion of the settlers. I therefore could not avoid drawing 
their attention to the fact that after all the various officers they proposed 
making were appointed, there would be no subjects for the law to deal 
with. I further advised them to wait until the Government of the United 
States should throw its mantle over them. These views, I was afterwards told 
determined a postponement of their intentions. 


In the meantime the estate of Ewing Young had been probated, and there 
was no longer in existence the driving necessity that had made so many settlers 
fee] the desirability, and even the necessity of the adoption of some form of 
government. 

But more and more Americans continued to migrate to the region. Every 

ear from now on was to witness a considerable addition to the population of 
the Willamette Valley, and as the population increased the need of some kind 
of government became more and more essential. In 1842, Dr. Elijah White, 
who had earlier quarreled with Jason Lee and had returned east, came back 
to Oregon territory and the settlement on the Willamette. On this trip Dr. 
White had carried dispatches from the American Board to its missionaries 
among the Cayuse and Nez Perce Indians ordering these missions closed and 
the Christianizing efforts of the workers concentrated among the Spokanes at 
Tshimakain. It was the receipt of these orders that had caused so much con- 
sternation at Waiilatpu and Lapwai, and had culminated in Marcus Whitman’s 
famous ‘“‘ride.”” But more important for the development of governmental or- 
ganization in the Oregon country, White carried a commission as sub-Indian 
agent for the territory, apparently somewhat to the chagrin of Jason Lee, who 
saw his old rival return in a position of authority. But whatever Lee’s feelings 
may have been, the great majority of the settlers were very well pleased since 
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it seemed to them to indicate that the government of the United States was at 
last beginning to take an interest in them. So great was this conviction that a 
public meeting was called and a resolution of appreciation voted. As more 
and more settlers continued to arrive there was a further growth of community 
feeling and also increased attempts at community cooperation which found 
expression in two ways, the organization of a circulating library and of a debat- 
ing society. In the organization of the former, which was known as the 
Multnomah Circulating Library, one hundred shares were provided for. These 
had a value of five dollars each. Several hundred volumes were contributed by 
members and a large share of the money raised by the sale of the subscriptions 
was invested in the purchase of new books. This had the effect of bringing 
the members of the community much closer together, since there was a ten- 
dency for individuals and groups to discuss books which they had read, and it 
was generally possible for the most of them to have read the same books. Even 
more in the development of a political cohesiveness was the formation of the 
debating society or lyceum as it was known in those days. Since political ques- 
tions were the ones in which the settlers were most interested, those were the 
ones which were most frequently selected as topics for discussion. Thus on one 
occasion the expediency of the establishment of a provisional government was 
argued pro and con, with considerable heat and ability, and finally resolved in 
favor of the affirmative. At the meeting immedately followng the affirmative 
also carried the proposition that, “If the United States extend its jurisdiction 
over this country within the next five years, it will not be expedient to form an 
independent government.” At this distance in time one cannot help but marvel 
at the astuteness with which the topics for discussion were selected. The debates 
demonstrated, and in no uncertain degree, that the settlers were thinking in 
terms of self-government and also along the line of ultimate annexation to the 
United States. While the debates in themselves settled nothing they at least 
revealed the way in which the wind of public opinion was blowing and ac- 
customed the settlers not only to community action but also to the interchange 
of ideas and to the expression of wide and divergent points of view. 

In the meantime certain legal problems had developed. These mostly 
concerned the question of who owned what, especially the ownership of 
the land to the south of the Columbia River, and even more especially the 
ownership of the land in the immediate vicinity of the falls of the Willamette. 
In the year 1829, Chief Factor John McLoughlin had taken up a land claim 
to the region immediately around the falls, including an island in the river. 
But it had never been developed and since it was probably the most desirable 
location anywhere in the vicinity, the Methodist missionaries also laid claim to 
it, built a mill on the site, and began to develop the tract on the east 
bank of the Willamette. But the Chief Factor was not to be discouraged 
by a mere token appearance of opposition and proceeded to fight back. He 
had the tract surveyed for a town-site and began to sell lots, and also began 
the construction of a town which is the Oregon City of today. He also 
constructed a mill in competition with that of the American missionaries. So 
concerned did the latter become with what they felt was a foreign threat, 
the subject was made a matter of official protest to Washington. 

On the second of February, 1843, there was held the first of the famous 
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meetings which were later to be known as “Wolf Meetings,” which in retro- 
spect seem to have had a great deal more importance attached to them than 
they actually deserved, although there can be no doubt that they were a 
factor in the winning of the region for the United States. Wolves and other 
wild animals had been destroying livestock belonging to the settlers, that 
was a part of the pattern of every frontier and the Oregon territory was 
no exception. Since it was felt that community enterprise was needed to 
meet the common danger the inevitable committee was appointed to con- 
sider ways and means of bringing about the desired protection. This Com- 
mittee came in at the next meeting, held on the fourth of March at the home 
of Joseph Gervais, with a scheme for the collection of assessments from the 
settlers which money was, in turn, to be used for the payment of bounties 
for the killing of the various kinds of marauding animals. These bounties 
included the payment of fifty cents for a small wolf, three dollars for a large 
one, two dollars for a bear, and five dollars for a panther, by which they 
probably meant the cougar that is still rather common in the region today. 
As a distinguished historian of the State of Washington has pointed out this 
really amounted to the levying of taxes by the representatives of the people 
concerned and the expenditure of the money so raised, for the common good.* 

At the next meeting W. H. Gray, who had been at the Whitman mission 
station at Waiilatpu and who had now joined the Methodists in the Willamette 
Valley, brought in the question of how best to protect the American settlers 
in the region from their human enemies by which he obviously meant the 
British north of the Columbia River. He said that he did not question the 
necessity of protecting their domestic animals against the depredations of the 
wolves and other varmints that infested the surrounding woods and plains, 
but he did question whether it was not equally as important to protect their 
wives and children against the human marauders of the region. He pointed 
out the fact that was obvious to all concerned that there was in existence no 
governmental organization upon which they could rely for protection. Two 
resolutions were submitted, the first providing for the appointment of a 
committee to take into consideration the propriety of an organization for the 
civil and military defense of the colony, and the second providing that this 
committee should consist of twelve members. The resolutions were adopted 
unanimously, and at the next meeting, which was set for the second of May, 
it was expected that the committee would be ready to submit a plan for the 
inauguration of the civil and military measures necessary for the defense of 
the colony. It was provided that this meeting was to be held at Champoeg. In 
other words the Committee was expected to propose a form of local self- 
government. 

In the meantime a great deal of agitation and what we today would call 
propaganda was indulged in both by those who favored the creation of a 
provisional government and by those who opposed such a step. For the most 
part, the French-Canadians, who were British subjects as well as British in 
sympathy, opposed the plan, but there were many among the American 
settlers who were also in opposition. Some of the strongest advocates of 
American occupation believed that the formation of a local provisional would 
mean that the extension of American sovereignty over the region would be 
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still further delayed. There were also some who apparently agreed with 
Elijah White that his appointment as a sub-Indian agent gave him power to 
govern in any matter that needed attention, and that any further govern- 
mental provisions were unnecessary. 
The meeting at Champoeg was held on the second of May, and like 
so many other similar occasions in American history has become surrounded 
with a great deal of legend, so that it is still somewhat difficult to ascertain 
precisely what did and did not happen, and who did what. Much of the 
writing in the form of reminiscences by participants and especially by their 
descendants is nothing more than so much pious nonsense, Although the 
details are still somewhat obscure it is possible to fix the general outlines of 
what transpired. Only about one hundred persons were in attendance which 
was only about one-half of the adult male population of the settlement. Of 
these about one-half had come for the specific purpose of voting against the 
plan proposed for the instituting of local self-government. Of the group of 
persons who had absented themselves the majority were Americans which 
indicates that there was considerable indifference and latent opposition to the 
proposal since these could not vote for the plan, but were unwilling to incur 
the odium of having voted against it.1 They also foresaw what we today 
would call “guilt by association” and refused to associate themselves with 
the British group in opposing the instituting of a plan for local self-govern- 
ment. The French-Canadians had apparently been instructed, some writers 
maintain that they had been trained, to vote “No” on any proposition sug- 
gested by the Americans, so after votes which contradicted each other had 
been taken, the Americans outmaneuvered the Canadians by stating the pro- 
position in the negative. When the British supporters still voted in the nega- 
tive, and threw the whole meeting into confusion some one, tradition says 
that it was Joe Meek,® called for a division. This was a proceeding which 
was widely used for the election of officers in the emigrant trains that 
crossed the plains to Oregon. It consisted of each candidate for a position 
starting off across the prairie, and being followed by those who supported 
him. The man with the largest “following” in the very literal sense, was 
declared elected. In this case those who favored the organization of a provi- 
sional government walked away from the meeting while those who opposed 
such a step remained. Tradition has it that those in favor of the proposed 
step, to the number of fifty-two, followed Joe Meek, while fifty persons 
remained, but there is some reason to believe that the majority may have 
been somewhat larger. Although there is considerable dispute as to the exact 
number on each side, there is no doubt that the proposal was carried by a 
very small majority. Seeing that they were outnumbered and had been out- 
maneuvered, the opponents of the proposition soon mounted and rode away. 
It has been pointed out that what was accomplished at that meeting was 
actually done by a minority of the settlers domiciled in the region, and that those 
who voted for the formation of a government probably did not number more 
than fifty-five out of a total adult population of probably two hundred voters. It 
is also true that the new government which had been provided for had no official 
sanction whatsoever, other than the will of the inhabitants who had brought it 
into being. Neither did it have any financial resources or military power. But it 
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cannot be too strongly emphasized that the written constitution of Oregon was a 
product of that meeting.* But as another distinguished historian of the region 
has pointed out, “the creation of the provisional government was an inevitable 
product of the migratory movement of settlers to this distant land, remote as 
it was from other governmental authority.” And the same writer points out 
that “the causes of the organization came out of the character and remote- 
ness of the American population, and the rivalry of British power, both com- 
mercial and political.”» 

At the same time the meeting proceeded to the appointment of tempor- 
ary officers. These included: A. E. Wilson, who was made Judge; G. W. 
Le Breton, Clerk; Joe L. Meek, Sheriff, and H. W. Willson, Treasurer. A 
large number of minor officers were also named, so many in fact that it 
seemed as though it might be the intention to reward with an office every 
one who had voted for the organization of the provisional government. 

This meeting on the second of May had provided for another one to be 
held on the fifth of July at the same place for the acceptance or rejection of the 
Constitution which was to be written by a Committee appointed for that 
purpose. This Committee held at least six meetings between the two dates, 
meetings which were open to any one who cared to attend. The models used 
in the construction of the new frame of government were the historic North- 
west Ordinance of 1787, and the Statutes of Iowa Territory, these two being 
selected because they were the only ones of which copies were available 
in Oregon Territory. And they were available purely because of luck and 
the fact that they happened to be bound together. Thus it was that pure 
chance determined the models of Oregon’s first constitution. 

At the meeting on the fifth of July, the Reverend Gustavus Hines was 
elected to preside. He in turn called on the various chairmen of the sub- 
committees to present their reports for discussion and approval by the settlers. 
Each report was discussed, and put to a vote before proceediing to the next. 
The officers who had been selected at the May meeting were sworn in, as 
well as those officers who were provided for by the Constitution. This Con- 
stitution was somewhat unique among Anglo-Saxon political and govern- 
mental documents in that it did not provide for a Governor, the functions of 
the chief executive being discharged by a three man executive committee. 
The device was apparently adopted from a reluctance to entrust so much 
power to any one individual. Those elected and sworn into office at this 
time were David Hill, Alanson Beers, and Joseph Gale. The preamble of 
this constitution read: 


We, the people of Oregon Territory, for the purpose of mutual 
protection, and to secure peace and prosperity among ourselves, agree 
to adopt the following laws until such time as the United States of 
America extend its jurisdiction over us. 


As might very logically have been expected from the fact that the authors 
of this document were American frontiersmen with probably several genera- 
tions of American ancestry and tradition on which to build, there was a bill 
of rights which provided for freedom of religious worship, the right of habeas 
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corpus and of trial by jury. It was also provided that there were to be no 
excessive fines or punishments imposed, and education was to be encouraged. 
Following the model of the Ordinance of 1787, slavery was prohibited in the 
territory. In one distinct respect the men who framed this constitution showed 
an amazing lack of realism, in that they failed to make any provision for the 
raising of money to defray the expenses of government. Taxes” are never 
popular in any shape or form, and the people of Oregon Territory were 
by no means the only ones who labored under the delusion that they could 
be dispensed with altogether. They felt that the expenses of maintaining the 
government would not be great, especially since there were no public build- 
ings to maintain, and that the small sum which would be necessary could 
be raised by voluntary contributions. Only a very short time was required to 
demonstrate to the full satisfaction of everyone how mistaken they were. 

In addition a force of militia was provided for. This was to consist of 
three companies of mounted riflemen. The territory was also divided into 
four legislative districts for the purpose of representation. These were Tuality, 
Yamhill, Clacamas, and Champoeg. It was further provided that the temporary 
officials, who had been appointed were to hold office until May of 1844, when 
new ones were to be elected. 

Open to severe criticism was the land law, which was in effect a bill of 
attainder in that it aimed to deprive an individual of his property by direct 
legislative action. The law provided that any claimant could take possession 
of a square mile, or a full section of land, consisting of six hundred and 
forty acres which might be square or rectangular in form, but that he must 
make improvements either by building on, or fencing in, his tract, within a 
period of six months. The claimant was also required to designate the bound- 
aries of his tract and have his claim recorded within twenty days, although if 
he was actually in possession of the land at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution a full twelve months was given in which to have his claim 
recorded. The objectionable feature of the law was that claims on townsites 
or extensive water privileges, or on sites needed for the development of 
trade and manufacturing establishments were prohibited. This provision, which 
may have been added as an afterthought, was very obviously aimed at 
John McLoughlin, whose claim at the falls of the Willamette River on 
probably the most desirable site in the territory, had brought him into con- 
flict with many of the American settlers and especially with the Methodist 
missionaries. But, as has been pointed out, in order to recognize the rights 
of the Methodist missionaries and still not allow the Hudson’s Bay Company 
an opening, it was further provided that “nothing in their laws shall be 
construed as to affect any claim of a religious character made prior to this 
time.” 

Not enough time and thought had gone into the creation of this frame 
of government and accordingly it was not destined to endure. Another weak- 
ness was the fact that it was very definitely the creation of a minority group. 
Not only were many of the settlers already living in the Willamette Valley 
opposed to the new form of government but the great migration of 1843 
brought in many more settlers who found many provisions with which they 
were not at all in sympathy. Under these circumstances it was obvious that 
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the constitution could not last and that it would be supplanted by a docu- 
ment to which there were fewer objections. 

The years from 1843 to 1849 then constituted a very critical period in 
the history of the entire area of the Pacific northwest. The deficiencies of 
the Constitution of 1843 which were largely responsible were, in turn, due 
to the fact that it was not the work of lawyers or of men possessing any con- 
siderable experience in the art of government. The Committee which framed 
the document had consisted of nine members of whom the chairman, Robert 
Moore, had been a member of the Missouri legislature, but the moving spirit 
in the enterprise, and the man who did most of the work of compilation was 
Robert Shortess, a native of Ohio, who apparently had a very good education 
for that day and who had been a school-teacher in his native state, but 
who was a theorist rather than a practical man of affairs. Thus while the 
Federal Constitution was built on the accumulated political wisdom of the 
residents of the thirteen colonies, the Constitution of Oregon Territory was 
erected on the basis of theory plus a deep-seated animus toward the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and of favoritism toward the Methodist missionaries. 

The Constitution had been drawn up and adopted in July, 1843. At that time 
a great migration consisting of more than eight hundred persons was actually 
en route to the Oregon country, and at least a part of their motive in making 
the journey was to preserve the region as a part of the territory belonging 
to the United States. On their arrival in the late fall of that year they found 
that they greatly outnumbered the “old settlers” and they were little disposed 
to recognize a government built on such a flimsy foundation as that which 
they found in existence. In addition most of them were soon indebted to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company for necessary equipment and supplies to see them 
through the winter and they found the society of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
men much more congenial and much to be preferred to that of the pietistic 
missionaries. While some of the new arrivals seem to have favored the estab- 
lishment of an independent state or republic on the ground that Oregon Terri- 
tory was too far removed from the seat of the national government ever to 
be an integral part of the United States, the most of them did not go that far. 
But they did feel that a successful territorial government should be truly 
representative, that it should represent all of the citizens, French-Canadian 
and British as well as Americans. The Canadians, although they had with- 
drawn from the May meeting when outvoted on the question of forming a 
government, now realized their mistake and saw that some form of government 
would be necessary if any real semblance of law and order was to be preserved. 
Since they were increasingly outnumbered by the increasing influx of Ameri- 
can settlers, they also came to the not unnatural conclusion that a government 
is especially necessary in order to protect the rights of the minority. The 
French-Canadians were especially critical of the existing framework which 
was too narrowly and too intensely partisan in character, and which they 
accurately characterized as a “government of the Americans for the Ameri- 
cans.” This mutual recognition of the inequity of the existing situation, 
and a desire to frame a constitution that would be just and equitable for 
all, led to a meeting held in March, 1844, at which the Canadian settlers 
presented a statement of their grievances and objections. They also presented 
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their ideas as to’ a better way in which the common goals sought by both 
groups could be attained. This address was in all probability drawn up by 
the Rev. Langlois, one of the Catholic missionaries, and was presented only after 
several conferences with the officials of the Hudson’s Bay Company at Fort 
Vancouver.” 

The Canadians apparently were of the opinion that since the region 
was open to the settlers of both Great Britain and the United States on terms 
of equality, the government of the territory should represent all of the various 
population groups who had settled there, and should provide equal rights 
for all and special privileges for none. They also felt that there were too 
many laws and too many office-holders and that the welfare of all concerned 
would be increased if there were fewer of both. T’o their way of thinking 
a magistrate for each district and a common territorial council consisting of 
representatives elected from all of the districts, to whom appeals from the 
decisions of the magistrates could be taken, was all the governmental appara- 
tus that was needed. Not only did they want as few laws as possible but they 
felt that the expenses of government should be kept at a minimum with taxes 
correspondingly low. They also believed that the provisions of the land 
law should be relaxed and that it should be made easier to file a claim on a 
tract of land. With such an abundance of land, they could see little reason 
for such specific requirements as exact boundaries, and here again the pre- 
sence of vast areas of free land was affecting the course of American de- 
velopment. In the presence of so much free land they felt as other American 
frontiersmen before them had felt, that a strict insistence upon the marking 
of specific boundaries was pure and unadulterated nonsense. They also ob- 
jected to the presence of a militia, since in their opinion one was not needed, 
and constituted nothing more than a hindrance to the very necessary work of 
the settlement. The Canadians also requested that some safeguards be pro- 
vided to keep them from being completely submerged in a sea of American 
immigrants and seem to have suggested some sort of an arrangement looking 
toward at least a minimum of local autonomy. Thus early did the problem 
of a minority population group, with all of its attendant problems, appear in 
the history of the Pacific northwest. 

We have no contemporary record of the meeting at which this address 
was presented, but there is no doubt that one was held and that some sort 
of an arrangement was worked out, and agreed to by representatives of both 
British and American settlers. Many of the laws to which the Canadians had 
objected the most vigorously were repealed at the next meeting of the legisla- 
tive council, in the election of which the British settlers had participated, since 
they had agreed to recognize the authority of the government which had 
been set up, and to be governed by the laws which were enacted. Among 
others the objectionable land law was repealed and replaced by one which 
did not provide for the registration of land claims. Also the clause of the 
old law which had attempted to deprive Dr. John McLoughlin of his claim 
to the land at the falls of the Willamette River was not re-enacted. Realizing 
the futility of government by an Executive Committee, this was abandoned. 
Provision was made for the election of a Governor, who was to be chosen 
at the next election which was to be held in 1845. The northern boundary 
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of the area over which the Provisional Government claimed jurisdiction was 
fixed at the Columbia River, and the provision for supporting the government 
by voluntary contributions was abandoned and a system of taxes to be levied 
was worked out. It was provided that those persons who refused to pay taxes 
and to contribute their fair share to the maintenance of the government should 
be deprived of the right to vote or to receive protection from that govern- 
ment. This, which was merely another variation of the old American doctrine 
that “he who does not work shall not eat,” also demonstrates that in many ways 
the Provisional Government was merely a voluntary association of the settlers 
and had little if any power over those who did not choose to become members. 
Many important changes were made in the Constitution and laws of 
Oregon in 1844 so that something like a new constitution emerged. This 
process was somewhat similar to the experience of the Federal government 
in abandoning the Articles of Confederation in favor of the Constitution. There 
is the difference that in.the case of Oregon Territory the changes were by 
no means as fundamental or as far reaching as they were in the case of 
the national government. The Constitution and Organic Laws of 1843 were 
reworked and rewritten but they were not abandoned entirely. In the light 
of experience the settlers had simply revised the old law, altering it where 
necessary to meet specific objections and to remedy specific weaknesses. It 
was the old familiar story of an attractive theory proving unworkable in 
practice, and of changes being necessary in order to bring theoretical con- 
siderations into accord with the practical realities of the situation. The next step 
would be to bring the settlers residing north of the Columbia River under the 
jurisdiction of the Provisional Government, in other words to extend the 
control of that government over the entire area of the Oregon country. 
Tihe reasons lying back of this step were almost entirely economic in 
nature, for the Hudson’s Bay Company, which had its principal establishment 
north of the river, dominated the entire country to a very real extent, and 
to one which is extremely difficult to appreciate today. This British corpo- 
ration controlled all of the settlers in the region since it was only through the Com- 
pany that they could procure the supplies that they needed, or find a market for 
the crops which they produced and the things that they had to sell. Also 
the Company alone had the force and the ability to control the Indian tribes 
of the region, and although the natives of the Willamette Valley were more 
of a nuisance than a menace, they were kept in check only by the power 
of the Company. In so many ways the Hudson’s Bay Company dominated 
the life of the entire region that it was much more advantageous to have it 
as a partner than as a rival. Another factor was that the new settlers did not 
have the same animosity toward the Company that was held by those who 
had been there for a longer period of time, and as the new settlers came to 
constitute a much greater proportion of the population, they exercised an 
increasingly greater and greater share of its political control. As the old 
enmities gradually disappeared the settlers realized to what a large extent 
they were dependent upon the Company and they also saw the economic ad- 
vantage to be gained from bringing it under the control of the Provisional 
Government. For one thing, as they realized full well, the Company would 
supply an attractive source of tax revenues, and even after the reorganization 
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of 1844, the tax revenues had not been sufficient to pay the necessary expenses 
of running the government. Oregon Territory was still a land of potentials, 
but it was a poor land inhabited by poor people. 

On the part of the Company, there were many reasons to interest it in 
becoming a party to the Provisional Government. One of these was the deep- 
seated conviction of Dr. John McLoughlin that since the two groups had to 
live together, it was better to live on good terms than on bad ones. He also 
realized full well that despite the many favors he had rendered to individual 
American settlers, explorers, and travellers, that a great deal of criticism of 
the Company still persisted. He sought to allay this spirit of animosity by an 
attitude of genuine cooperation. But he also seems to have sincerely believed 
that such recognition and cooperation was to the best interests of the great 
corporation which he served. He himself had property interests in the 
Willamette Valley and the growing tide of American emigration to the 
region could not do otherwise than to make that property more and more 
valuable with the passing of the years. This tide of emigration also provided 
a growing body of customers for the merchandise and other goods that the 
Company had to sell. There is also the very definite possibility that Mc- 
Loughlin had decided that if he did not join the Americans he would have to 
fight them and to have concluded that the former course of action was by 
far the more preferable. There were doubtless other advantages that suggested 
themselves to such a practical, hard-headed man of business as the Chief Factor 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. The collection of the debts owed to the 
Company by individual American settlers in the valley of the Willamette 
would be facilitated by membership in the Provisional Government. So like- 
wise would the return of runaway servants, who, bound to the Company for 
a period of years, broke their contract and escaped to the region south of 
the Columbia River. 

A good deal of preliminary spade work had had to be done. This had 
included a change in the form of the oath taken by the officials of the 
Provisional Government, a change which bound the office holder to support 
the laws of the territory “so far as they are consistent with his duties as a 
citizen of the United States or a subject of Great Britain.”“ Another indication 
of the changed spirit of the times was the election of Frank Ermatinger, Chief 
Trader of the Company at Oregon City, as the Treasurer of the Provisional 
Government. There were several private overtures looking toward bringing 
the Company into cooperation with the Government before the formal invita- 
tion was extended on the fourteenth of August, 1845, and accepted the next 
day on behalf of the Company by John McLoughlin and James Douglas. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company, however, laid down certain conditions as 
the price of its acceptance. The first concerned taxes, and provided that the 
Company was to be assessed taxes only on sales that were actually made to 
settlers. The second condition was that the region north of the Columbia 
which the Americans had planned to divide into two counties or districts 
named for Lewis and Clark, was to remain as one unit of government and to 
be known as Vancouver’s District. This concession was only very grudgingly 
accepted by the Americans since it seemed to them to constitute at least a 
tacit recognition of British sovereignty north of the stream. All rights of 
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trade enjoyed by the Company were to be maintained, and a majority of the 
officers selected for the Vancouver District were to be subjects of the British 
Crown. The changed form of the oath of office removing all national char- 
acter from the organization was to be maintained. This arrangement as has 
been pointed out was more of a treaty than it was the formation of a united 
government. Its jurisdiction seems to have been limited to those settlers of 
both countries who voluntarily chose to associate themselves with the govern- 
ment, and no coercion seems to have been used to compel anyone to join. 
But except for a very few individuals there seems to have been little disposi- 


tion on the part of any one to question the authority of the Provisional . 


Government.® 

But whatever the government may or may not have been, it never had 
a fair chance to demonstrate what it could accomplish, for in the year fol- 
lowing its organization the governments of Great Britain and the United 
States came to a final settlement of the vexatious and disputatious question of 
the Oregon boundary. The region was partitioned between the two claimants 
at the line of forty-nine degrees north latitude thus leaving to the United 
States all the territory over which the Provisional Government had claimed 
authority. There was now nothing for the government and the settlers to 
do but to mark time and wait for Congress to organize an American terri- 
torial government for them. 

In 1845 George Abernethy had been elected Governor of the Territory 
for a term of two years. He was re-elected in 1847 and was thus the onl 
executive being still in office in March 1849, when the Congress of the United 
States finally got around to the establishment of territorial government. In 
1845, the former term districts had been replaced by the term counties, and 
with the almost virtual certainty that the Oregon country would be American 
there was a rapidly accelerating migration to the region. Although there 
were a few of these immigrants who were nothing more than lawless ruf- 
fians, who caused trouble in the settlements, the territorial government really 
experienced little difficulty in maintaining its authority and in providing for 
the constructon of some very badly needed public works. These were for 
the most part bridges and roads, the construction of which had been too 
long deferred. In some places where bridges were not feasible, public ferries 
were provided. 

The rather informal manner in which the legislative sessions were con- 
ducted is well illustrated by the manner in which the law prohibiting the 
practice of dueling was passed. Jesse Applegate, a member from the Yamhill 
District and one of the outstanding figures in the history of the Pacific north- 
west, rushed into the legislative chamber on the eleventh of August, 1845, 
and requested an immediate suspension of the rules which would enable him 
to introduce a bill forbidding either the giving or the accepting of a challenge 
to fight a duel. Within one hour of Applegate’s rather hurried and dramatic 
entrance the bill had passed the legislature and had become a law and the 
threatened duel averted. The occasion for Jesse Applegate’s excitement was 
a duel to which Dr. Elijah White had been challenged by a man named 
Samuel M. Holderness. He was a young fellow of a rather pugnacious dispo- 
sition, and against him the older Dr. White would probably have stood little 
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chance. Later White, quite understandably, was to thank Applegate quite pro- 
fusely for his action, since it had in all probability saved the doctor’s life.» 

One of the problems confronting the provisional government was the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors. The missionaries quite naturally 
opposed it, and Ewing Young had earlier come into some disfavor when he 
proposed to start a distillery. But by this time the citizenry was about evenly 
divided on the matter, but laws to license and regulate the trade could not 
be too well enforced. In 1845 prohibition was put to a popular vote and 
received a bare majority of seventeen votes which obviously made effective 
enforcement impossible since the enforcement of any law depends very largely 
upon the support of public opinion. When that is not forthcoming the law 
cannot be enforced. 

Another problem was that of currency or legal tender which would serve 
as a medium of exchange, since it was difficult to find a circulating medium 
after the barter days had been left behind. In 1845 the legal tender had been 
declared to consist of gold and silver or treasury drafts in addition to orders 
on merchants who were known to be solvent or marketable wheat at the 
regular going price. Two years later Governor Abernethy recommended that 
due to the great increase in gold and silver in the territory that drafts and 
orders on merchants be no longer considered legal tender, with the provision 
that the former would still be received as payment for taxes. Wheat was to 
be retained due to the fact that it was a staple article and could always be 
disposed of. The discovery of gold in California in 1848 caused considerable 
inflationary disturbance in the economic life of Oregon since it not only 
attracted many settlers and led to a great exodus to the south but it also 
led to a large increase in the amount of gold in circulation. This was largely 
in the form of dust and since few of the merchants had any precise means 
of measuring or assaying it, the value of the dust was highly variable. There 
were also a good many Peruvian and Mexican dollars in circulation. These 
complicated the situation to a very great extent since they were accepted 
at a different value in different parts of the territory. Most of the Americans 
accepted them at their face value of one hundred cents while the Hudson’s 
Bay Company officials on the north bank of the river accepted them at only 
half that amount. In view of all the circumstances it is easily apparent why’ 
confusion was too mild a term to apply to the financial system of Oregon 
Territory. In an attempt to bring some semblance of order out of the prevail- 
ing chaos, the territorial legislature authorized the establishment of a mint 
but it had not gone into operation when the news of the final establishment 
by the United States of a territorial government was received, and the pro- 
ject was shelved. But the problem of a circulating medium was solved to a 
certain extent by the introduction of five and ten dollar gold pieces struck 
off by an association of prominent citizens of the territory who called them- 
selves the Oregon Exchange Company. In order to prevent counterfeiting 
each piece was stamped with the replica of a beaver which led to the term 
“beaver money” being applied to these gold coins. While strictly speaking 
this coinage was illegal, it met a real need, and had the further advantage 
that it contained a finer quality and a higher percentage of gold than did 
the regular United States coins of the same denomination. So valuable were 
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these pieces that they were finally called in at a premium by the United! 
States mint at San Francisco.” 

In the meantime the process of granting territorial status to Oregon was 
making progress slowly in the Congress of the United. States. The outstand- 
ing reason for the delay was the fact that at this period no question could 
be discussed in that body, no policy adopted by anyone without bringing 
on an argument as to the right and wrong of the South’s “peculiar institution” 
of slavery entering into the discussion in some way. 

The people of the territory had quite naturally expected that after all 
of the excitement over the settlement of the boundary question they could 
expect reasonably quick action in the establishment of some form of govern- 
ment. In this they were disappointed, although several memorials were sent 
to Congress in an attempt to expedite matters. Governor Abernethy, acting 
apparently on his own initiative and responsibility, sent a representative, Jesse 
Quinn Thornton, Chief Justice in the Provisional Government, to Washing- 
ton, to act as an agent or lobbyist for the territory. This action and especially, 
Abernethy’s choice of a representative, led to considerable criticism on account 
of the fact that Judge Thornton was a prominent member of the mission party 
to whom so many of the settlers were violently opposed. But Thornton did 
very effective work on behalf of the territory that he was representing, despite 
the fact that his accomplishments were somewhat overshadowed by those 
of the somewhat more glamorous Joe Meek, who had the further advantage 
of being a relative of President Polk. Thornton left Oregon City in October, 
1847, some weeks before the Whitman massacre, going by sea, and arrived 
in the nation’s capital the May following. His reception by both President 
and Congress left nothing to be desired. He brought with him a memorial 
asking for the organization of Oregon as a territory and also drafted a bill 
for this purpose, a bill which contained a provision specifically prohibiting 
the institution of Negro slavery. Meek, who was one of the less well-known 
of the mountan men, had settled in Oregon when the decline of the beaver 
trade practically removed his means of livelihood. With the formation of the 
Provisional Government he had been named sheriff, in which capacity he 
had the unenviable task of attempting to collect property and poll taxes 
from the very individualistic and tax-hating settlers. When the Whitman 
Massacre took place and the news had to be sent East, Meek was the man selected 
for the rather difficult and dangerous task. That he was chosen was a tribute 
to the confidence reposed in him and of his knowledge of and experience with 
Indians. Making the journey through the mountains and across the plains in 
the winter season he arrived at St. Louis on the seventeenth of May with the 
first news of the disaster, and of the resultant Cayuse War in which the troops 
of the territory were engaged. Meek then went on to Washington where the 
news of the massacre was expected to speed the passage of the bill providing 
territorial government for Oregon. Meek also brought with him a petition or 
memorial prepared by the Oregon legislature. 

The memorial cited the hostility of the Indians residing in the region 
east of the Cascade Mountains as evidenced by the Whitman massacre, and 
stressed the weakness and inability of the settlers to enter into a war with 
these powerful tribes. But the memorial stressed the determination of the settlers 
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that such outrages must be punished and not allowed to go without retribution 
being demanded. It emphasized the danger of an alliance among the Indians 
for the purpose of carrying on hostilities against the settlers. “The numbers of 
white population in Oregon is alarmingly insignificant compared with the 
swarms of Indians which throng the valleys.” 

The repelling of attacks from this foe and the protection of the settlers’ 
families “will require more strength than we possess,” since the whites were 
deficient “in many of the grand essentials of war—such as men, arms, and 
treasure; for them our sole reliance is on the government of the United States; 
we have the right to expect your aid, and you are in justice bound to extend it.” 
The memorial then said that, despite the distance of three thousand miles which 
lay between them and the national capital, their hearts were 


unalienated from the land of our birth. Our love for the free and noble 
institutions, under which it was our fortune to be born and nurtured, 
remains unabated. In short, we are Americans still—residing in a country 
over which the government of the United States have sole and acknowledged 
rights of sovereignty,—and under such circumstances we have the right to 
claim the benefit of its laws and protection. 


The petition then invited the attention of Congress to other matters of vital 
interest to the territory. The Provisional Government was said to be weak 
because of the nature of the union which involved both British and American 
subjects, “the democrats of a republic and wealthy aristocratic subjects of a 
monarchy” which “tended to thwart and render impotent the acts of govern- 
ment, from its very nature weak and inefficient.” 

Attention was also called to the debt which had been accumulated by the 
Provisional Government and which it had no means of liquidating since the 
tax laws could not be enforced, and many persons escaped paying their share 
of the necessary governmental expenses. It also requested liberal land donations 
to actual settlers in order to encourage the settlement of the land. Another 
request was for legislation designed to protect the title to the land that the 
settlers had already acquired. But perhaps the strangest request of all was that 
when it came to filling the public offices that would be created by the territorial 
organization, the claims of those already in the territory should not receive 
undue consideration. The memorial stressed that there were so many in the 
country of equal ability and the offices to be filled would be so relatively few 
in number that “the important and responsible offices created here, such as 
the office of governor and the several judgeships, should be filled with men of 
the best talent and most approved integrity, without regard to their present 
location.”* For this last request there were several good and sufficient reasons; 
mutual jealousy, the distrust of the Hudson’s Bay Company personnel and sym- 
pathizers, the distrust of Judge Thornton who was believed to aspire to the 
governorship, and the feeling between those who favored slavery and those 
who opposed it. It was this mutual jealousy that probably was most influential 
in leading to the request, since each faction was apparently willing to forego 
the honors and distinctions for themselves if they could be sure that their 
rivals would not profit by it. 
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On the twenty-ninth of May, President Polk transmitted the petition to 
Congress. Although he had earlier advocated the organization and admission of 
Oregon as a territory, and it might seem on the face of it that everything that 
needed to be said had been said, Congress took another leisurely two and a half 
months to pass the required legislation. The principal cause of the delay was 
the hope of some of the southern Senators that by procrastinating tactics they 
could add an amendment permitting slavery to the Oregon Constitution. ‘They 
seem to have even gone so far as to represent to Judge Thornton that there 
was no possibility of the measure receiving the approval of Congress without 
such an amendment. In this way they sought to secure his approval if not his 
support for such a plan. But Thornton was fully aware that climatic conditions 
would make slavery impossible in Oregon, and also that the majority of the 
settlers were resolutely opposed to the introduction of the institution, so he 
refused to become a party to such a scheme. 

In the Senate the opposition was led by Jefferson Davis of Mississippi, later 
to be the President of the Confederacy, and by Samuel P. Butler of South Caro- 
lina. The supporters of territorial organization rallied behind Stephen A. Douglas, 
of Illinois, the actual author of the Territorial bill, and Thomas Hart Benton, 
long an advocate of western expansion, who appealed for the prompt passage of 
the legislation so that the necessary troops could cross the Rocky Mountains be- 
fore the advent of winter blocked the passes with snow. So acrimonious did the 
debate become that a duel between Senator Butler and Senator Benton was only 
narrowly averted. The threat of a filibuster having failed to accomplish the de- 
sired result, the bill was finally enacted by Congress on the thirteenth of 
August, 1848, following an all night session of the Senate, and was signed 
by President Polk on the day following.» The new Territory created by the 
bill consisted of all the region lying between the forty-second and forty-ninth 
parallels of north latitude westward of the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific 
Ocean, thus including the present states of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho, 
as well as that part of the state of Montana west of the Continental Divide, 
and a small part of the northwestern corner of the state of Wyoming. It in- 
cluded a large part, but by no means all, of the land drained by the Columbia 
River and its tributaries, plus the region lying along the coast which is not 
properly a part of the Columbia basin. 

President Polk proceeded to the appointment of officers for the territory 
with what his political adversaries could have regarded as indecent haste. 
As Governor, he appointed Joseph Lane, who in the years ahead was to win 
fame, or infamy—depending upon the point of view—as Joe Lane. Lane, who 
was a resident of Indiana, had already achieved considerable distinction in the 
Mexican War and in the election of 1860 was to be a candidate for Vice- 
President, running on the Southern Democratic ticket, whose standard bearer 
was John C. Breckinridge of Kentucky. Lane, who is one of the most fascinating 
and intriguing characters in the early history of Oregon, was born in Buncombe 
County, North Carolina, in December, 1801. Moving to Henderson County, 
Kentucky, he had received a common school education, and at the age of 
fifteen crossed the Ohio River to Indiana. Indiana was frontier country at this 
time and Lane experienced many of the frontier hardships and privations that 
had moulded the character of Lincoln and so many other famous leaders of 
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the American people of that day and age. But he had prospered too, and in 
addition to a river-bank farm also operated a commercial business, buying farm 
products for shipment to New Orleans. As early as 1822, he had been elected 
to the lower house of the State Legislature and served several terms after that. 
He was a member of the Indiana State Senate at the outbreak of the Mexican 
War. Disdaining to ask for a commission he had enlisted as a private and proved 
his ability by rising rapidly through the various ranks of the officers, emerging 
at the end of the conflict as a brigadier general, and also cited for conspicuous 
gallantry at the Battle of Buena Vista, the same battle which gave Zachary 
Taylor his military reputation, and which later resulted in his being elected 
to the Presidency of the United States. It was said of him that he led his 
troops “with such bravery and genius as to emerge one of the outstanding 
heroes of the war.” Lane, who admittedly had several short-comings, was 
probably as good a man and as well qualified as anyone that President Polk 
could have found for the position. 

Other officers included Joe Meek, whose journey across country with the 
news of the Whitman Massacre and whose unusual appearance and personality 
had given him considerable notoriety and attracted favorable attention in Wash- 
ington, as United States Marshal, and Kintzing Pritchard, of Pennsylvania, as 
Secretary of the Territory. General John Adair of Kentucky was named Col- 
lector of Customs at the port of Astoria, and Amory Holbrook, of Oregon 
Territory, United States Attorney. The original juridical officers appointed 
were William P. Bryant, of Indiana, Chief Justice, and James Turney of Illinois, 
and Peter H. Burnett, who had originally been a pioneer settler of Oregon but 
had later removed to California, as Associate Justices. But Turney and Burnett 
declined their appointments and O. C. Pratt and William Strong were named 
in their places. Judge Bryant came out to the territory, but apparently frontier 
conditions did not appeal to him for he soon resigned and returned east, 
Thomas Nelson being appointed as Chief Justice in his place. 

On the tenth of September, Lane and Meek left Fort Leavenworth en route 
to Oregon with a party of approximately fifty-five persons, of whom twenty- 
five mounted riflemen constituted a military escort. Since the lateness of the sea- 
son and the near approach of winter made travel over the Oregon Trail imprac- 
tical, if not impossible, they followed the southern route by way of Bent’s Fort 
and Santa Fe, where the wagons were left. From here they journeyed to the Gila 
River and then across the Mojave Desert. Plagued by desertion and disease, 
the greatly diminished party finally reached the coast of Southern California, 
where they were fortunate in securing passage on a boat which took them to 
San Francisco. Here the excitement created by the discovery of gold by John 
Marshall the year before was mounting to fever pitch. Although tempted to 
remain and try their luck in prospecting for the yellow metal, both men suc- 
cessfully resisted that allurement, and took passage for the mouth of the 
Columbia River. They finally arrived at Oregon City, then the capital of the 
territory, on the second of March, 1849, having made the last stage of their 
journey by canoe. The news of the admission of Oregon Territory had pre- 
ceded them by about a month, having been brought by a ship which had 
come by way of the Hawaiian Islands, a sufficient commentary upon the 
difficulties of communication in that not too distant day. Lane’s arrival at the 
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capital of the new territory was just two days before President Polk was to be 
succeeded by Zachary Taylor, and since Taylor was a Whig, and Polk a 
Democrat, the coming into power of the opposition party made it almost a 
foregone conclusion that a new Governor would be appointed for Oregon 
Territory. The day following his arrival, March 3, Lane issued his proclamation 
as governor, thus officially bringing the new territorial government into ex- 
istence. But Lane plunged into his new job with vigor and determination and 
in the period of a little more than a year in which he served, proved himself 
an honest and competent administrator of territorial affairs. 

One of his first acts was to continue the land laws of the Provisional 
Government in force until the will of the Congress could be determined. He 
also ordered that a census or enumeration of the population should be taken 
in order to determine accurately just how many people were in the territory, 
and where they were located. This census revealed a total population of barely 
more than nine thousand persons of whom all but about three hundred were 
American citizens; 5,410 were males and 3,673 were females. North of the 
Columbia River there were only 304 people, and of them 189 were Americans 
and 115 foreigners.” 

In the summer of 1849 Governor Lane also met the first territorial legislature 
of Oregon. This session, among other things, provided support for public 
education and also appropriated money for the construction and maintenance 
of public roads and bridges. It also passed a law forbidding the admittance of 
free Negroes or mulattoes into the territory. Although the people of Oregon 
were, for the most part opposed to slavery, they carried their dislike of the 
black man even farther in attempting to insure that the region would remain 
“white man’s country.” In this attitude of opposition to the Negro they merely 
reflected a common bias of the time since there were many who blamed the 
Negro rather than the institution of slavery for the difficulties under which the 
nation labored during the decades that preceded the Civil War. 

This first legislature also chose Samuel R. Thurston as the first delegate 
of Oregon Territory to Congress. He had a somewhat unique experience in 
that he carried one of the inevitable petitions or memorials to Congress, but 
it was lost with all the rest of his baggage and papers on the long boat trip 
around Cape Horn. But not at all daunted, Thurston, acting entirely on his 
own responsibility and initiative, prepared a petition of his own which he 
presented to Congress on his arrival in Washington, and in which he made a 
bitter attack on both the Hudson’s Bay Company and the Puget Sound Agricul- 
tural Company. He also did a great deal to prepare the way for the passage 
of the Donation Land Law of 1850.” 

In June of 1850, Governor Lane resigned his position and was succeeded 
by Pritchett who served as Acting Governor for a period of two months while 
the newly appointed Governor was en route to the territory by way of Cape 
Horn, a trip which consumed nine months. The inauguration of a Whig presi- 
dent in the national capital had meant a complete change in the appointive 
officers of the territory. Abraham Lincoln, who, as a Whig, had served one 
term in Congress in which he had opposed the war with Mexico, had, in the 
observance of an agreement made between the leading Whig politicians of his 
district, declined to stand for re-election. He honestly felt that his services 
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to the party entitled him to some reward at the hands of the victorious Whigs, 
and that he should not only have recognition but also an appointment. Although 
he had desired the appointment as Commissioner of the General Land Office 
he had been disappointed in that expectation, and instead was offered the ap- 
pointment as Secretary of Oregon Territory, an offer which he declined. It 
was then suggested that he be given the appointment as Territorial Governor 
of Oregon, but again he indicated that he could not accept. Instead he suggested 
the name of his friend Simeon Francis, of Springfield, for the post, a suggestion 
that was not favorably received. Later, however, Francis was one of several 
Springfield residents who undertook the long trip to Oregon. One cannot help 
but speculate as to what the consequences would have been for American 
history had the burden of seeing the American nation through its great internal 
struggle been transferred to the shoulders of some other individual. Lincoln’s 
decision not to accept either appointment to far-away Oregon, a decision which 
was apparently made at the insistence of Mary Todd Lincoln, is merely another 
illustration of the way in which the destiny of men and of nations sometimes 
hangs upon obscure trifles. 

The single most important piece of Federal legislation passed for Oregon 
during the Territorial period was the Donation Land Act.* This law was 
passed on the twenty-seventh of September, 1850. The legislation was 
intended to assure that the pioneers who had made the long trek overland in 
search of new homes and new opportunities should not be deprived of the 
land and property that they had so laboriously acquired by late-comers who had 
recourse to legal trickery and manipulation. It was to be a guarantee that the 
newcomers who had come to the territory in search of a quick and easy fortune 
should not be able to deprive the old settlers of the fruits of their toil and inheri- 
tance. While it was written largely by Samuel R. Thurston, the territorial dele- 
gate, its roots went back to the early legislation for the territory, sponsored by 
Senator Linn. 

This law provided for a survey of the public lands of the territory, and 
also for the grant to every male settler or occupant of land who was over 
the age of eighteen, and a citizen of the United States or who had declared his 
intention of becoming such on or before the first day of December, 1850, of 
a tract of land three hundred and twenty acres in extent. If the settler was 
married or should marry within a year, the grant was doubled and consisted 
of six hundred and forty acres, and the land owned by the wife was to be held 
by her in her own right and the surveyor-general was ordered to designate 
which land belonged to the husband and which to the wife. The law applied 
to white and to half-castes and it also provided that the first title or patent 
would be issued after four years residence on the land. There were several other 
provisions, one of which recognized the rights of heirships under the law. The 
law was open to criticism on several counts. In their anxiety to secure only the 
very best land the settlers showed a tendency to stick to the valleys and thus 
the settlements were often widely scattered making them an easy prey to Indian 
attacks. There was also a rather pronounced rush into matrimony, and since 
the number of women in the territory was much less than the number of men, 
a number of child brides resulted. Although the law did lead to the exhibition 
of a great real of cupidity and greed on the part of the settlers it had its good 
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points as well. For one thing it was far in advance of its day and age in that 
It recognized the right of married women to the possession and control of 
real property of their own. Most important of all it guaranteed the early 
settlers the possession of the land that they had so honestly won, and it pro- 
vided the incentive which was to cause thousands of American pioneers to 
follow the Oregon Trail en route to the Pacific northwest where a farm and 


a home of their own was Waiting in what they rightfully regarded as the 
Promised Land. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


The Whitman Massacre 


forced upon the missionaries who had been sent out by the American 

Board. Thirteen missionaries were felt to be too many for the two sta- 

tions that were in operation, so it was decided that new ones should be 
established. The Reverend Samuel Parker had been particularly impressed with 
the prospects among the Spokanes so it was only natural that a new station should 
be planned in that region. Here Cushing Eells and Elkanah Walker were to be 
located. They accordingly selected a site about twenty-five miles north of the 
present city of Spokane, and near the village of Ford, which was known as 
Tshimakain or “‘the place of springs.” But the necessity of having adequate build- 
ings before the onset of winter made it impossible to establish the mission that 
year, and so both families stayed with the Whitmans until spring. Two or more 
families under one roof generally leads to considerable friction, and this winter 
at Waiilatpu was no exception. The Smiths and Mr. Rogers were also there as 
it had been intended that this would be their principal station. Congestion was too 
mild a term for the situation that existed. The exsting residential facilities were 
not only crowded but there were personality conflicts within the group, and 
even missionaries under certain circumstances can get on each others’ nerves, as 
was conclusively demonstrated in this instance, and a great deal of friction de- 
veloped. Of this Mrs. Whitman seemed to be the focal point or storm center. 
Possessed of many admirable qualities and in every sense of the word truly a 
dedicated person, Narcissa Prentiss Whitman was certainly a woman with whom 
it was not easy for others to get along. In fact it is extremely doubtful if either 
she or her husband was really qualified in the emotional sense for the work that 
they had undertaken. 

On the twenty-third day of June, 1839, Alice Clarissa, only child of the 
Whitmans, lost her life by drowning. It was a Sunday and since the Whitmans, 
in common with many others of that day and generation, believed that only the 
most essential tasks should be performed on the Sabbath, there was an astonishing 
lack of supervision of the child’s activities. Even when she was first discovered 
to be missing little alarm was felt and it was not until some time later that a search 
was organized. By then it was too late, although it is extremely doubtful if an 
earlier search would have saved the little girl’s life since she had fallen into Mill 
Creek and had been swept away downstream where she had been caught by 
the projecting root of a tree, the current then pulling her under and holding her 
fast. That there was a certain amount of carelessness and neglect on the part 
of the Whitmans seems to be beyond doubt, but it was mitigated by the stupidity 
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of some of the servants and that it was obviously impossible to keep a check on 
the child’s activities every moment of the day. Although the grief of both Mr. 
and Mrs. Whitman was great, the most important thing about the incident as far 
as future developments were concerned was the effect that it had on the 
Indians. Alice Clarissa had been a great favorite with many of the chiefs; they had 
regarded her in some ways almost as one of them since she had been born on 
land claimed by the Cayuse tribe. In a sense they regarded her death as an indig- 
nity, as a studied insult to the tribe, and at least professed to believe that Whitman 
could have averted it if he had so desired. They reasoned that if Whitman were 
the great medicine man that he claimed to be, he would not have allowed his own 
daughter to perish in this way. While a philosophy of this sort is difficult for a 
modern person to understand, it was a typical Indian reaction. While we cannot 
safely assert that had it not been for the tragic death of Alice Clarissa the Whitman 
tragedy might have been averted, the relations between the natives and the 
missionaries would certainly have been better than they were. By this incident 
Whitman lost face with the natives, and from this time on there is a progressive 
deterioration of relations between the two groups that was certainly one of the 
most important factors in bringing on the final tragedy. 

The death of Alice Clarissa had a temporary effect in that it drew the Spald- 
ings and the Whitmans closer together and for a time there was a marked decrease 
in the rancor and active dislike that each seems to have entertained for the other. 
But this respite was not destined to be permanent for within a year the old discord 
had returned and the other missionaries were sending letters back to the American 
Board which were highly critical of Spalding. In reading the records of those 
days one cannot help but be impressed by the display of pettiness and malicious- 
ness that seems to have affected everyone connected with any of the missions. 
Spalding was the center of the controversy and was the subject of most of 
the complaints that found their way back to Boston. For this Spalding’s personal- 
ity seems to have been largely at fault, he was probably too aggressive and was 
too ready to find fault with what he regarded as the derelictions of the others. 
He seems to have expected his fellow laborer in the Lord’s vineyard to come 
closer to perfection than he did himself, without being aware of his own im- 
perfections. Although Spalding was criticized for spending too much of his time 
on secular matters, and in attempting to bring about the settlement of the Indians 
on the land, these were projects in which all of the others were at least somewhat 
interested so that the differences between them would be of degree rather than of 
kind. On the tenth of October, Mrs. Whitman, in a letter to her father, placed 
the blame on Spalding, who apparently could neither forgive nor forget the 
fact that he had been Narcissa’s unsuccessful suitor, and she said pointedly that 
Spalding’s jealousy had nearly broken up the mission.‘ 

That summer several things of importance happened. The year before Joe 
Meek and party had reached the mission, having achieved the distinction of being 
the first emigrants to bring wagons across the Blue Mountains. This incident, in- 
significant in itself, was the symbol of what was to come; for Meek and his fol- 
lowers had demonstrated that it was not only possible but feasible to bring 
wagons all the way from Independence to the mission at Waiilatpu, and the 
years which followed were to see more and more white-topped wagons throng- 
ing the trail that led westward. There were hundreds and even thousands of 
these wagons crowding down into the valley of the Columbia River. Nor 
were the possibilities inherent in the situation lost upon the Indians into whose 
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lands these newcomers were moving. Also Pierre Pambrun, who had been in 
charge of the Hudson’s Bay Company post at Fort Walla Walla, was killed 
while breaking a wild horse* and had been succeeded by Archibald McKinlay, 
a son-in-law of Peter Skene Ogden. Pambrun was a Catholic and while he 
had always been friendly to the Protestant missionaries, Whitman had been 
greatly disturbed by the fact that the Catholic priests had been holding meetings 
at the fort, but since McKinlay was a Scotch Presbyterian, Whitman felt that 
the change was decidedly for the better. In the same summer members of the 
Wilkes expedition visited the fort and provided the variety of fresh faces of 
people from both strange and familiar places with whom to converse. But 
probably the most important happening of that event-filled summer was the 
fact that Spalding finally learned of the great body of complaints against him 
and that they had been sent to the headquarters of the American Board. To 
say that he was shocked and dismayed by the news is to state the case too 
mildly. But at a meeting of the missionaries there was a frank exchange of 
opinions which did much to “clear the air.” It was decided that any action 
taken by the Board as a result of the complaints would not be honored until 
after the Board had been informed of the changed situation and given an op- 
portunity to rescind its action. But harmony was not completely restored nor 
the scars of battle entirely healed, and the missionaries still continued to mis- 
trust one another. Their disagreements had another unfortunate result. The 
Indians could not have helped but know of them and to contrast the quarrels 
of the Protestants with the quite uniform zeal and fidelity of the Catholics. 

That fall, Dr. Elijah White, the newly appointed sub-Indian agent for 
Oregon Territory arrived at the mission on his way to the Willamette. Among 
other things he carried an order from the American Board, based on the com- 
plaints which had been sent east two years before. The time lapse in this 
case offers an excellent illustration of the difficulty in carrying on almost any 
kind of an activity at any distance in a period of such poor communication. 
A report or an order would be sent, but before it could be received the situa- 
tion might have changed so completely that the order or instructions would 
be equally incongruous. This was the case with the order which Dr. White 
carried. Two years before it would have been applicable; now it was hopelessly 
out of date. It directed that the missions at Waiilatpu and Lapwai be closed 
since the fewest and least promising of the Indians were those located near 
Whitman’s station while Spalding at Lapwai was the subject of most of the 
complaints, and the most of the mission force was to be concentrated at 
Tshimakain, among the Spokane Indians who seemed the most promising of the 
Eastern Washington tribes. The order which was dated the twenty-fifth of 
February also directed that Spalding should return east, travelling by way of the 
Oregon Trail instead of by the sea route. 

Inasmuch as Spalding was the man at whom most of the criticisms had 
been directed, it would seem that the others should have expected something 
-of the sort in view of their earlier action, but they seem to have been genuinely 
surprised at the broad sweep of the Board’s directive. They may have also 
been experiencing at least a few twinges of conscience at the havoc that had 
resulted from this exhibition of a lack of Christian charity. They knew that 
the order was totally unrealistic since there had been such a great change in con- 
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ditions at the various missions. But they realized full well the difficulties in- 
herent in securing a modification of the order, in light of the conditions of com- 
munication of which they had just received such an example. It was this that 
led to Whitman’s suggestion that one of them should make the journey east 
and explain the changed situation to the Board. From the beginning Whitman 
apparently planned to make the trip himself. Since Spalding obviously could 
not go,—the Board simply might order him to stay there—someone else had 
to be chosen and Whitman apparently volunteered when no one else suggested 
his name. To this the others were somewhat reluctant to agree since he was the 
only physician in the region, and in the light of the existing situation he probably 
should not have gone. But Whitman, who seems to have had a very high sense 
of drama and of destiny, and who no doubt was anxious to get his side of the 
controversy before the Board, finally carried his point and Eells and Walker at 
last agreed to his going, although apparently, with considerable reluctance. But he 
took his departure with such precipitancy—leaving nearly two weeks ahead of 
the time planned—that he left some of the letters behind and also departed 
without a number of very essential articles that he would need on the trail. This 
action, which no doubt resulted from a desire to get through the mountains 
before the passes were closed by winter snow, had one serious result in that 
he left without making adequate provision for the care of his mission during 
his absence, nor for the personal safety and protection of Mrs. Whitman who 
was practically left alone and unprotected in the untamed wilderness and sur- 
rounded by savage foes. Gray, who was still at Waiilatpu, was asked to find 
someone in the Willamette Valley who would come up and look after the mis- 
sion until Whitman’s return, but it was not until a considerable time later 
that a caretaker was arranged for. Whitman rode off apparently assuming 
that the matter would be taken care of and never giving it a second thought. 
And that Mrs. Whitman was exposed to real danger is apparent from the fact 
that only three days after her husband’s departure she was made the victim 
of an attempted assault by one of the natives. At about midnight on the sixth 
of October, she was aroused by what she thought was someone trying to enter 
the room. Noticing that the latch had been raised she went to the door and 
closed it and again fastened the latch. But the door was then pushed partly 
open and Mrs. Whitman called for one of the friendly Indians; at which the 
attacker fled. The next day Mrs. Whitman discussed the incident with some 
of the Cayuse chiefs, including the attacker who is supposed to have been an 
Indian by the name of Tamsucky, but whom she apparently did not suspect.” 

Whitman left Waiilatpu on the morning of Monday, the third of October, 
1842, accompanied by a young man named Asa Lovejoy, who had been travel- 
ling for his health and had accompanied White’s party west. In those days 
a western trip with the accompanying life in the open was a standard pres- 
cription or recommendation for the cure of tuberculosis, or consumption as 
it was then known. Lovejoy had, however, stopped off at the Whitman mission 
and he now agreed to accompany the Doctor east. The two men followed what 
was later to become known as the Oregon Trail as far east as Fort Hall. Then, 
apparently because of the heavy snows as well as the reported hostility of the 
tribes of the plains, they turned south. White, who had been guided on the 
westward trip by Thomas Fitzpatrick, had been stopped west of Independence 
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Rock by the Sioux, and had been warned that the emigrants must keep out of 
the Sioux country. So Whitman and Lovejoy made a long detour to the south, 
ultimately reaching St. Louis by way of Taos, Santa Fe and Bent’s Fort. From 
there Whitman went on to Washington, where he apparently spent only a 
few hours, New York and Boston, where his reception was cool, unwelcome, 
and even hostile.* In all of these places his uncouth frontier garb attracted con- 
siderable attention and called down on his head the displeasure of some of the 
more narrow-minded members of the American Board. The Board also re- 
proved him for leaving his mission station without having secured its advance 
approval! In view of the attitude adopted by some of the men in charge it is 
somewhat surprising that Protestant missionary activity should have succeeded 
as well as it did. The Board, after refusing to rescind its order of the previous 
year for Spalding’s dismissal and the closing of the two stations, finally re- 
versed itself and decided to allow them to remain as they were for at least a 
while longer.® 

In Washington Whitman may possibly have talked to some highly 
placed American officials. He seems to have discussed with Mr. Porter, the 
Secretary of War, the subject of fortifying the Oregon Trail, and also the 
practicability of taking wagons over the trail as far as the Columbia River. But 
it is uncertain if he ever even saw President John Tyler or Secretary of State 
Daniel Webster, let alone talking to them, although the distinct possibility is 
there. The oft-repeated story that he kept Oregon Territory from being 
traded off for a cod-fishery and the accompanying picture showing Webster, 
Tyler, and Whitman together, the latter wearing a coon-skin cap, and pointing 
to a large map, and exclaiming “Dion’t give it up,” rests upon no valid historical 
evidence. In fact there is no historical foundation whatsoever to show that he 
had anything to do with the decision to fix the boundary of the Oregon coun- 
try where it was later established. Nor is there any valid reason to suppose 
that he made his famous ride for any other reason than to attempt to secure 
a modification of the Board’s order closing the two mission stations. In short 
there is no reason to believe that his trip east had the slightest effect upon any 
governmental policy in regard to Oregon.” 

When the emigration of 1843—generally known as the Great Migration— 
started west, Whitman was with it, as a member of one of the parties, but not 
as the leader or organizer of the migration itself. Whitman was not an original 
member of any one of the various groups that made up the great migration 
but he probably found little difficulty in attaching himself to one, since as 
a physician and a person experienced on the trail he would be a valuable mem- 
ber of any group. This great migration, the largest that had ever crossed the 
plains up until that time, left Independence and made the westward journey 
without experiencing anything more than the normal hardships and vicissitudes 
commonly associated with such a journey. 

Following the attempted assault on the person of Mrs. Whitman, McKinlay, 
at Fort Walla Walla, had become increasingly concerned for her safety, and 
on the eleventh of October had gone to the mission and insisted that she re- 
turn to the fort for protection. Mrs. Whitman went along willingly at his 
insistence, although McKinlay was apparently prepared to use force had he 
considered it necessary, since he felt that he could not assume the responsibility 
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of allowing her to remain where she was without protection and he could not 
guarantee adequate protection anywhere except at the fort. That McKinlay 
was correct in his assumption is shown by the fact that after her departure sev- 
eral acts of vandalism around the mission were committed, and the Indians 
later admitted that these, including the burning of the grist-mill, were deliber- 
ate; the mill being destroyed because of the fact that it was used to supply 
flour and meal to the immigrants. The Indians were very much disturbed over 
the great number of settlers that were coming in and professed to believe that 
Whitman had gone east for soldiers. Dr. Elijah White, in his capacity as sub- 
agent for Indian affairs, investigated the situation and attempted to quiet the 
Cayuse by getting them to agree to a set of rules and regulations, which the 
refused to do. Mrs. Whitman, after spending some time at Fort Walla Walla, 
went down the Columbia and visited the Methodist mission stations at The 
Dalles and in the Willamette Valley. She also spent some time at Fort Vancou- 
ver. This was the only real vacation, the only real period of rest and relaxation, 
that Narcissa Whitman enjoyed while in the Pacific northwest. 

Events now hastened toward their tragic climax with all the inevitability 
of a Greek tragedy. The Indians, fearful of being dispossessed of their land by 
the ever growing tide of white settlers, were intensified in their fears and hat- 
reds by the efforts of agitators and trouble-makers from the outside. One of 
these was Tom Hill, a Delaware Indian who had settled among the Nez 
Perce, and who told both the Nez Perce and the Cayuse what had happened to his 
tribesmen in the east. Although he lived among the Nez Perce his influence was 
greatest among the Cayuse, who seem to have reasoned that their turn would 
come next unless some form of preventive action was taken. He spoke English 
fluently and even made a trip to the coast, making speeches and telling the 
Indians in no uncertain terms what the final result would be if the whites were 
permitted to take over any of the Indian lands. His knowledge of English 
was such that he was able to argue with the missionaries as to the way the 
Indians had been treated in the eastern part of the United States and to bring 
forward arguments which were often difficult to answer.» He was especially 
critical of the Protestant missionaries although on good terms with the Catholic 
fathers of whose influence Whitman was becoming increasingly fearful. In 
1845 McKinlay was transferred from Fort Walla Walla to have charge of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company store at Oregon City and was succeeded by Wil- 
liam McBean, a Catholic. From this time on Whitman seems to have come 
more and more to the conclusion that the task of saving the souls of the 
Indians and making them over into copper-colored replicas of the white men 
was impossible and that greater attention should be given to those measures 
which would bring about the colonization of the region by American Protestant 
settlers. Accordingly he became less and less concerned with the religious and 
more and more concerned with the secular affairs of the mission. 

But in 1845 a significant change occurred, for many of the people in that 
great emigration followed the Umatilla River to the Columbia which was a 
more direct route and which did not even come near the Whitman mission 
station at Waiilatpu. From this time on his station was little more than a detour 
on the Oregon Trail. The souls of the Indians were not being saved, they were 
continuing their old practices and incantations; the school which had been in- 
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tended for the education of the Indian children was largely unattended except 
for the children of the people stationed at the mission, plus a few other chil- 
dren. After 1844 the direct emigrant route missed the mission so that it lost a 
great deal of its importance as a way station on the road to Oregon. But a 
good many of the emigrants did continue to make use of the mission, especially 
the indigent, the sick, and the unfortunate, who had to postpone the final 
stage of their journey. At the mission they could rest and recuperate, and put 
everything in order for the trip down the river. In the summer of 1845 Whit- 
man had visited Fort Vancouver and discussed with the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany men his troubles with the Indians. Many of the company employees had 
warned him of his danger, so that there is not the slightest doubt that Whit- 
man knew of the risk that he was taking in remaining where he was. And the 
fact that he was in danger was also brought to the attention of the officials 
of the American Board in Boston by no less a person than Peter Skene Ogden, 
who apparently visited Boston for that specific purpose.* 

Although Whitman was a doctor of medicine, he had practiced the 
healing art very little among the Indians because of their well-known belief 
that if a person died while under the care of the medicine man, the family of 
the deceased was entitled to take revenge on the person of the medicine man 
even to the point of taking his life. Both of the Whitmans had been very care- 
ful and very reluctant to treat any of the natives since each realized the chances 
that they would be taking, but they had gradually broken down this reluctance 
and begun to treat a few individuals who had requested treatment. The chief 
afflictions from which the Indians suffered were sore eyes, from the glare 
of the sun on snow and water, from gastro-intestinal disorders induced from 
gluttony and the fact that with them it was either feast or famine; and from 
respiratory ailments caused from their constant exposure to all kinds of weather, 
The situation was one made to order for a demagogue and he appeared about 
the middle of October, 1847, in the person of Joe Lewis, a half-breed who had 
come in sick and destitute with the emigrant train of that year from Fort Hall. 
Whitman soon learned that he was stirring up trouble among the Cayuse and 
attempted to get rid of him by getting him a job with some of the emigrants 
who were bound down the Columbia. Lewis left the mission but in a few days 
was back spreading his demoralizing propaganda among the Indians, a task in 
which he was aided by one Nicholas Finley, another half-breed, who had once 
been an employee of the Hudson’s Bay Company and who had been hired by 
Whitman to work at the mission during the winter along with Joe Stanfield, 
a French-Canadian. The immigration of that year had brought in a great deal 
of disease and sickness, particularly dysentery and measles, both diseases to 
which the Indians were particularly susceptible since they had never had the 
opportunity to build up an immunity or resistance. These caused a large mor- 
tality among the Indians—and also among the whites—and prepared the 
ground for the statements of Joe Lewis that Whitman was deliberately and 
systematically poisoning the Indians in order to acquire their lands for the 
white settlers. Drury says that all accounts of Joe Lewis picture him as a 
“treacherous, unprincipled scoundrel” and it is probably an understatement 
rather than an exaggeration.“ But the Indians knew that small-pox had been in- 
troduced among some of the tribes in order to decimate and control them—the 
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threat of introducing this dread disease had been made at Astoria—so that Joe 
Lewis’ argument had plausibility. In addition Whitman had used poison in meat 
to destroy wolves and other four-footed marauders, and the Indians often found 
the meat and ate it, with disagreeable although not fatal results. Gray had 
often used a cathartic on melons since the Indians usually ate them rind, seeds, 
and all, and they got violently sick as a result. To all of these things Joe Lewis 
could point as instances to support his argument.* 

On the twenty-seventh of November, Whitman and Spalding made the 
journey to Umatilla where they visited the Catholic mission. The day before, 
at Fort Walla Walla, Spalding had protested the use of the “Catholic Ladder” 
which he said endangered the lives of all the Protestant missionaries in the 
region. At Umatilla, Whitman, who was very much discouraged, and who 
may have known that his life was in danger, talked of selling Waiilatpu to the 
Catholics. On the way down, Spalding’s horse had fallen with him and injured 
Spalding’s leg so that when Whitman left to return to his mission that night, 
Spalding remained behind. Before departing Whitman was told that he was 
going to be killed and may have been told who was the potential assassin.* 
After arriving at Waiilatpu he apparently told Mrs. Whitman and Mr. Rodgers 
of what he had been told, but he made no effort to warn the immigrant families 
who were there. There were several of these families at the mission and enough 
men among them to have waged a desperate resistance if they had any intima- 
tion of the coming tragedy. That Whitman did not warn them and thus give 
them a chance for their lives must be one count of the indictment against him, 
although it may very well be that he felt that the enmity of the Indians was 
directed at him alone and that the others would not be harmed. During the 
day the natives gradually infiltrated the mission yard where a beef was being 
butchered, always a matter of interest to the Indians. The exact circumstances 
of the murder itself are, naturally, not definitely known. Whitman may have 
been struck down with a tomahawk or he may have been shot, the weight of 
probability would seem to be in favor of the former. As one early writer 
has observed, since there were nearly one hundred persons present it would 
have been impossible for any one to have seen all or nearly all of what trans- 
pired.7 Some of the others in the house, including Mrs. Whitman, were 
wounded in the attack that now developed, and took refuge in the attic. They 
were persuaded to leave this place of refuge under a safe conduct promise, 
a promise that their lives would be spared but that since it was the intention 
to burn the house, they would have to leave. Once outside the Indians began 
firing at the little party and several persons were killed including Mrs. Whit- 
man. ‘I'wo of the immigrants escaped and while one, by the name of Hall, made 
his way to Lapwai, the other, Canfield, carried the news of the massacre to 
Fort Walla Walla.» At the latter place, McBean, who was fully aware of some 
of the potentialities inherent in the situation, immediately started a messenger 
downstream to Fort Vancouver with the news of the tragedy. 

That evening Father Brouillet arrived at the Cayuse camp and learned 
of what had happened. Consternation is too mild a term with which to des- 
cribe his reaction. The next morning he baptized several sick Indian children 
whose recovery was doubtful and then went to the Whitman mission where 
he helped inter the bodies. Shortly after leaving there, en route to Umatilla, 
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he met Spalding who was on his way to Waiilatpu. It was due to this warning 
from Father Brouillet that Spalding was able to make his. escape. Although 
pursued by the vengeful Cayuse, he succeeded in making his way to Lapwai. 
On the journey he suffered many hardships including the loss of his horse and 
arrived to find his home in flames. His family however was later discovered to 
be safe, having been given protection and shelter by friendly Nez Perces.» The 
latter were much more realistic than the Cayuse and Spalding’s teachings had 
had much greater effect among them than Whitman’s had had among their 
neighboring tribesmen. The Nez Perce felt that the white man was too strong 
to be successfully resisted, and although a few of the younger warriors, 
in their quest for excitement joined the hostiles, the great majority of the 
tribe remained studiously aloof and refused to take any part in the Cayuse 
campaign to drive the white man out of the country. Their point of view wa 
that the Cayuse were responsible for any misfortunes that came to them, 
that they should accept that responsibility and not attempt to bring in other 
tribes to share in their trials and troubles. 

The news reached Fort Vancouver on the sixth of December. Of the 
seventy-two persons who had been at Waiilatpu, the Indians had killed four- 
teen, all of them men with the exception of Mrs. Whitman. The remainder, 
mostly women and children, were held captive and it was to rescue these that 
the Hudson’s Bay Company immediately launched a rescue expedition. Al- 
though the Americans were in political ownership of the region, the real 
authority was still exercised by the British corporation. At Vancouver James 
Douglas and Peter Skene Ogden were the Chief Factors, and responsible for 
the decision that was made. There was apparently no hesitation in making that 
decision, and Ogden who had a great deal of experience among the natives 
of the northwest, and knew their temperament and character as no other man 
of the day, was decided on as the man to lead the expedition. The alacrity 
with which he acted, and probably for the reason that he felt that speed was 
the essence of the problem, is shown by the fact that the news arrived at Fort 
Vancouver on the sixth, and that early the next morning Ogden was on his 
way.” 

“In the meantime the Cayuse chiefs had become very much alarmed at the 
consequences of what they had done. It was simply another case of perform- 
ing an act in haste and then having plenty of leisure in which to repent it. 
They had apparently expected that both the Nez Perce and Spokane Indians 
would join them in a war of extermination against the whites and to drive out 
the missionaries, and now belatedly discovered that neither tribe had the 
slightest intention of doing so. The Cayuse were to be allowed to face the 
vengeance of the American settlers single-handed and alone. In their consterna- 
tion and fear they sought the counsel of Bishop Blanchet and at their request 
he prepared a statement requesting a peace conference and offering to sur- 
render the captives, an idea which also was suggested to him by the Nez Perce. 

In this communication the chiefs requested: 


First. That the Americans may not go to war with the Cayuses. 
Second. That they may forget the lately committed murders, as the 
Cayuses will forget the murder of the son of the great chief of the 
Walla Wallas, committed in California. 
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Third. That two or three great men may come up to conclude peace. 
Fourth. That as soon as these great men have arrived and concluded 
peace, they may take with them all the women and children. 

Fifth: They give assurance that they will not harm the Americans 
before the arrival of these two or three great men. 

Sixth: They ask that Americans may not travel any more through their 
country, as the young men might do them harm. 


This communication, which was dated the twentieth of December, 1847, 
at the place of Tauitowe, was signed by Tiloukaikt, Camaspelo, Tauitowe and 
Achekaia.?* It was addressed to Governor Abernethy. 

Spalding, who apparently was frightened almost out of his wits, had 
written a letter to Bishop Blanchet in which he suggested that instead of troops 
a peace commission be sent to negotiate with the Indians. Blanchet, in a letter 
of his own, made the same suggestion on the ground that to send troops 
might precipate a general Indian war, which was something that every- 
one hoped to avoid. These people all acted as they did and came up with the 
same suggestion for a whole variety of reasons, which although different were 
in essence a part of the same reason, that they were individually and collect- 
ively “on a spot” of one kind or another, and were fully aware of the fact. 
The Cayuse knew that they had done something for which they deserved to 
be punished, but quite naturally they were anxious to avoid it entirely or to 
mitigate it as far as possible. Spalding was a hostage and not a free agent and 
was anxious to escape from his captivity at almost any cost; he did not want 
a war to start until he was beyond the reach of the Indians. Bishop Blanchet 
must have realized, in fact could hardly help but realize, that public opinion 
would assign a real share of the responsibility for the massacre to the rivalry’ 
and the comparatively bad relations existing between the different groups of 
missionaries, and that since the Catholics were popularly identified with the 
British and the Hudson’s Bay Company party in the dispute over Oregon, they 
would, despite the fact that the boundary controversy had already been settled, 
be held by many to have been directly responsible for the tragedy. 

In the meantime the party led by Peter Skene Ogden had left Fort 
Vancouver on the seventh of December in a boat with sixteen paddlers, 
packed with a large quantity of trade goods, their purpose being to ransom 
and secure the release of the hostages held by the Cayuse. For fear of alarming 
the Indians along the river, McBean’s messenger had been instructed to give the 
news to no one before reaching Fort Vancouver, and now for the same reason, 
Ogden’s party made no unusual attempt at haste. There was no appearance of 
being in a hurry, they stopped overnight at the usual camping places of a 
brigade bound upstream, and they paid the usual tribute in tobacco to the In- 
dians at the various portages. After a completely uneventful voyage, they ar- 
rived at Fort Walla Walla on the nineteenth and Ogden immediately sent 
word to the Cayuse chiefs asking them to meet him in council, and also 
requesting that Bishop Blanchet attend. The meeting at Umatilla had just broken 
up and the Indians were in a mood to listen to anyone who they thought would 
be able to help them out of the predicament that they fully realized that they 
were in. They knew and respected Ogden, who at this time was at the height 
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| of his fame and reputation as a fur trader, and they were willing to listen 
to what he had to say. Known among the Indians as “the Old Whitehead,” and 

among the canoemen and servants of the company as “M’sieu Pete,” from al- 

most any point of view no better person could have been selected for the 

difficult task of ransoming the captives than he.* 

| Speaking of the Hudson’s Bay Company, Ogden, in his speech to the 

Indians, is reported to have said: 


We have been among you for thirty years without the shedding of blood; 
we are traders, and of a different nation from the Americans, who are of 
the same color, speak the same language and worship the same God as 
ourselves, and whose cruel fate causes our hearts to bleed. Why do we 
make you chiefs, if you cannot control your young men? Besides this 
wholesale butchery you have robbed the Americans passing through your 
country, and have insulted their women. If you allow your young men 
to govern you, I say you are not men or chiefs but hermaphrodites who 
do not deserve the name. Your hotheaded young men plume themselves on 
their bravery, but let them not deceive themselves. If the Americans begin 
war they will have cause to repent their rashness; for the war will not 
end until every man of you is cut off from the face of the earth! I am 
aware that many of your people have died; but so have many others. It was 
not Doctor Whitman who poisoned them; but God who has commanded 
that they should die. You have the opportunity to make some reparation. 
I give you only advice and promise you nothing should war be declared 
against you. The company has nothing to do with your quarrel. If you 
wish it, on my return I will see what can be done for you, but I do 
not promise to prevent war. Deliver me the prisoners to return to their 
friends, and I will pay you a ransom; that is all. 


To this Tiloukaikt replied: 


Chief, your words are weighty, your hairs are gray. We have known you 
a long time. You have had an unpleasant journey to this place. I cannot 
keep the families back. I make them over to you, which I would not do 
to another younger than yourself.» 


ae 


The ransom paid by the Hudson’s Bay Company consisted of sixty-five 
blankets and twelve guns, besides supplies of shirts, handkerchiefs, ammunition, 
flints, and tobacco, some of the articles going to the Nez Perce because they 
had charge of Spalding and his party at Lapwai.* On the twenty-ninth the 
white captives who had been held at Waiilatpu were taken to Fort Walla 
Walla, and on the first day of January of the new year, Spalding and his 
party arrived, escorted by the Nez Perce. The next day at noon the boats 
| left for the voyage downstream. Ogden later wrote: “For two nights I 
: have not slept, but, thank God, they are all safe and none have been molested.”” 
The trip consumed six days and was without significant incident. Bishop 
| Blanchet went with them. T'wo days after their arrival Ogden turned over the 
| captives to the officials of the American Provisional Government and the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company ceased to have any official connection with the affair. 
| It might be noted in passing that the company was never recompensed for the 


| 
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expense that it incurred rescuing the captives. No compensation was ever made 
for the trade goods that had been furnished to the Indians, nor for the wages of 
the men involved in the relief expedition, men who had been diverted from their 
regular tasks and occupations in order to participate in the rescue. Not only 
was the Hudson’s Bay Company never compensated for any of the expense which 
it had incurred, it never even presented a bill. It is simply another illustration 
of the fact that the company considered that blood was thicker than water. 
While there was certainly some self-interest involved since the Company of fi- 
cials at Fort Vancouver knew that in an incident such as this, with the white 
women and children allowed to remain as the prisoners of the Indians, that 
no white settler or trapper would ever be safe in the interior of the country. 
Since they represented law and order to the Indians it was incumbent upon 
them to bring about a rescue. The rescue of the captives was a noble humani- 
tarian act and one performed without the slightest hope of compensation or 
reward. 

Ogden apparently got his passengers away from Fort Walla Walla just 
in the nick of time. Rumors had reached the Indians of the military prepara- 
tions that were being made against them by the American settlers in the Willa- 
mette Valley, in fact Ogden had not been too far ahead of the first company 
of volunteers when he went upstream. The Indians were very much disturbed by 
these rumors, and shortly after the departure of the boats a force of Cayuse 
warriors rode up to Fort Walla Walla and demanded the surrender of Spalding, 
only to find that he had escaped a short time before. The apparent idea was to 
hold him as a hostage against any punitive action by the Americans. Spalding, 
who seems to have been willing to promise almost everything and anything 
in order to gain his freedom (he had even given his word to the Cayuse that 
there would be no reprisals for the murder of the Whitmans)” recovered his 
courage in exact proportion as the distance between him and Fort Vancouver 
lessened. The farther he got from the scene of the massacre the more belligerent 
he became, and by the time that he reached the mission at The Dalles, he was 
demanding that the government embark on a war of extermination against the 
whole Cayuse tribe. In view of this, as well as his earlier utterances and actions, 
his later statements in regard to the work of the mission, the massacre, its 
causes, and all things connected with it, are to be taken with a much larger 
grain of salt than is customary. 

The way in which the captives were treated by the Indians is a subject 
that is hotly disputed, and on which there is little possibility of agreement. 
Spalding’s later accounts, which furnish the basis of most accounts, weré 
extremely hysterical, and apparently designed to gratify the sensations of a 
thrill-seeking audience rather than to present a picture of historical truth. It 
should be remembered that the lot of a prisoner of war is seldom a happy one 
and that this is especially true when the captor is of a different race and of a 
lower degree of civilization than is the captive. The women captives were 
annoyed but probably the fear of molestation was greater than the actual ex- 
perience of it. At least one marriage between a captive woman and an Indian 
resulted, and there probably would have been at least two more had it not been 
for circumstances which had nothing to do with the massacre or the fact 
that the women were captives. While, for none of the women was the experi- 
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ence a pleasant one, it was not as unpleasant or as degrading as it could have 
been, or as that endured by captive women in the hands of soldiers of more 
civilized countries, both before and since.” 

At the time of the massacre Oregon Territory was still controlled by the 
Provisional Government since Congress had taken no steps to organize the 
territory, although the boundary dispute had been settled the year before. On 
the seventh of December the legislature met at Oregon City, and the next 
morning its seventeen members listened to the message of Governor Abernethy 
in which he called their attention to the need of curbing the depredations of the 
Indians if the territory was to be made attractive to white settlers. It was a 
singularly appropriate message for that afternoon the Governor had the un- 
pleasant duty of communicating to the legislature the news of the massacre at 
Waiilatpu, news which he had just received from Sir James Douglas who was 
in charge at Fort Vancouver. But the legislature acted with alacrity and by 
noon of the next day a company of riflemen had been raised and equipped, 
and was ready to march.» It moved upstream only a few days behind Peter 
Skene Ogden and his rescue expedition, but it went only as far as the mission at 
The Dalles, where it was expected that a further attack might be made and 
where the news of its presence was to be a complicating factor in Ogden’s 
efforts to rescue the captives. 

Additional volunteers were enrolled, in all five companies being recruited, 
including one of French-Canadians under Thomas McKay, who later were 
to take a cannon around Mt. Hood in a furious snow storm. The system then 
in vogue in the United States for volunteer troops was followed in Oregon, each 
recruit supplying his own horse, arms, and equipment, privates and non- 
commissioned officers being paid one dollar and a half per day. The troops 
also chose their own company officers. The Colonel was Cornelius Gilliam, 
who had been born in North Carolina but raised in Missouri and had had a varied 
military career. He had served in both the Black Hawk and Seminole Indian 
wars and had been a captain under Zachary Taylor. He had also been a 
member of the Missouri legislature and had also served as a captain of volun- 
teers in the fighting that had culminated in the expulsion of the Mormons from 
the state of Missouri. In 1844 he had led a large group of settlers to Oregon 
in the migration of that year. At the time of the Whitman massacre he was 
serving as the minister of a Baptist Church in Polk County where he had 
established a farm. Like many others of his day he was bigoted and narrow- 
minded in religious matters and was ready and willing to believe that the 
Indians had been incited by the Catholics and by the Hudson’s Bay Company.” 

The news of the massacre had to be sent to Washington, and also to 
California since Oregon Territory had no finances or resources for fighting 
any kind of a war. On the ninth of December, the Treasurer had submitted 
a report which showed $43.72 in the treasury, and scrip, representing obliga- 
tions outstanding against the Territory, to the amount of $4,123.46." The 
outfitting of the various companies of riflemen had been done with money 
and supplies raised from a variety of places. The Hudson’s Bay Company 
could not make any advances to the Territory as such, but it did advance 
about one thousand dollars on a note given by the Governor of the Territory 
and two of the commissioners as private individuals. About twenty-six hundred 
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dollars was advanced by the merchants and citizens of Oregon City while 
the Methodist Mission contributed another one thousand dollars. But the 
major portion of the military stores and subsistence needed for the campaign 
was raised by requisitions on the settlers themselves, and the war was brought 
to a successful conclusion on that basis. No additional or higher taxes were 


Aberdeen 


levied. It has been pointed out that this policy of financing a war solely 
on credit, by a government already deeply involved, was not disastrous solely 
because of the patriotic spirit of the settlers, who recognized what needed 
to be done, and who proceeded to do it.* 

As previously related Joe Meek was selected to carry the news to Wash- 
ington and he accompanied the troops when they moved up the Columbia. 
When they arrived at Waiilatpu on the fourth of March, he left with a few 
companions travelling over the Oregon Trail arrayed in caps and coats fur- 
nished by the Hudson’s Bay Company, since British subjects were a great 
deal safer in crossing the plains than were Americans. Governor Abernethy 
had suggested that Meek make the trip east by way of California thus serving 
a double purpose and acting as messenger to both California and the national 
capital, but Meek had refused to do this, so the southern trip was assigned 
to Jesse Applegate and several others, who were stopped by the deep snows 
of the Siskiyou Mountains and who did not get through to California until 
spring. Meek reached St. Louis on the seventeenth of May after a difficult 
and hazardous trip. 

But before any significant aid was forthcoming from the national gov- 
ernment, the settlers of Oregon had fought the Cayuse War and succeeded 
in bringing some of those responsible for the murder of Whitman and the 
others to justice. The task was not an easy one for there were divided councils 
and the Provisional Government had attempted to carry water on both should- 
ers. For this attempt there was, however, considerable justification since the 
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settlers knew only too well the consequences of a general Indian war and 
hoped to avoid one if possible. As far as they were concerned the single pur- 
pose of the expedition was to apprehend the murderers. This was made official 
in the form of orders which Colonel Gilliam received on his arrival at The 
Dalles on the journey upstream. Surrender of the murderers and restitution 
of the stolen property was all that they hoped to accomplish. Had_ these 
two things been accomplished early there would have been no war. To the 
end of bringing this about, a Peace Commission was appointed to accompany 
the army. This commission was headed by General Joel Palmer, United States 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs for Oregon and Commissary General, and 
also included Robert Newell and Major H. A. G. Lee. They were to go along 
with the troops, and carry on negotiations with the Indians if such were 
at all possible, to the end that the objects of the campaign might be accom- 
plished with as little actual fighting as possible. This Commission had been 
appointed before the suggestion of Bishop Blanchet that such a course of 
action be followed had been received, all of which illustrates how desirous 
nearly everyone concerned was of avoiding an Indian war. 

Operations in the field were extremely difficult owing to the distance 
of the theatre of operations from the settlements and the difficulties of trans- 
portation. The Cayuse country was some three hundred miles from the settle- 
ments in the Willamette Valley and the only means of transport and com- 
munication was the Columbia River which had several portages. The first 
company to move out consisted of about fifty officers and men who were 
on the way to The Dalles within twenty-four hours after the receipt of the 
first news of the massacre. Since it was believed that another attack—if it 
came, would come there,—the troops were ordered to hold that place and 
resist attack and await reinforcements.** The other companies were started 
upstream as soon as their organization and outfitting had been completed. A 
base of operations was established at the Cascades which was named Fort 
Gilliam, but which consisted merely of a few cabins and was neither a block- 
house nor a stockade. Farther upstream at The Dalles a stockade was con- 
structed and given the name of Fort Lee. There were a few inconclusive 
skirmishes with the Indians in which casualties were suffered on both sides. 
The instructions given to the Peace Commissioners did not fit in with Colonel 
Gilliam’s somewhat belligerent disposition. The Colonel, who was a good 
hater and violently anti-Catholic and anti-British, is said to have threatened 
to pull Fort Vancouver down around the heads of its inmates, and there seem 
to have been those among his associates who feared that he would attempt to 
carry his threat into execution.* 

The expedition seemed to have two varied objectives and no one was 
exactly sure just which one did have precedence. But the Peace Commission 
Was insistent that the Indians must be informed that the only objectives of 
the campaign were to punish the murderers, to secure a restoration of all 
property stolen and the assurance from the Indians that American emigrants 
would be allowed to pass through the country and down the Columbia River 
without being made the object of molestation and attack. Given the anxiety 
of the settlers to avoid a general war, and the well-known character of the 
Cayuse Indians for chicanery and double-dealing, these instructions opened the 
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way for some interesting developments, for trickery and deceit, for temporiz- 
ing and delay. Taking advantage of the discretion allowed him by his orders, 
Colonel Gilliam decided to move his entire command to Waiilatpu with 
the exception of a small detail of about twenty men which was to be left 
at The Dalles. So, with the Peace Commission in advance, the army moved 
forward with the Cayuse hovering on both flanks but not daring to make an 
open attack. The Peace Commissioners had sent letters to Mr. McBean at 
Fort Walla Walla, and one to the Nez Perce from Spalding, in which they 
set forth plainly the reasons for the troops advancing up the river. But the 
Cayuse had captured the messengers, and although they sent the message 
on to McBean, they confiscated all the presents that had accompanied it. 
Spalding’s letter was not sent on, but two Nez Perce chiefs happened to be 
at Fort Walla Walla when McBean received his communication and they 
carried the news to their tribe. To this the neutrality of the Nez Perce may 
have been due. The replies from McBean were also intercepted and confiscated, 
and but for that the murderers would probably have been surrendered early 
in the conflict.* 

Arriving at Fort Walla Walla the troops found that things were not 
nearly as bad as they might have been. There had been no further attacks 
on any of the mission stations, Walker, Eells, and the Catholic missionaries 
were all safe, and no other tribes had as yet joined the Cayuse. Arrived at 
Waiilatpu the troops were appalled at the evidences of the senseless vandalism 
of the Cayuse tribe. The sight of the bones of the dead which had been 
dug up by the wolves and scattered about, sickened even experienced cam- 
paigners and made the troops more determined than ever to exact vengeance. 
Colonel Gilliam was particularly incensed by what he saw. Papers, letters, 
books, and other miscellaneous materials were scattered about, and much 
of the farm equipment of the station had been burned along with the build- 
ings. Most of the documents were merely looked at and then destroyed, 
which beyond doubt was a great mistake for their preservation would have 
added to our knowledge of the causes of the Whitman massacre. Here 
Colonel Gilliam constructed another fort to which he gave the name of Fort 
Waters, after the Lieutenant Colonel of the regiment, but intended movement 
against the hostiles was delayed by trickery and by stalling tactics on the 
part of the Indians. They asked for a council and then introduced suggestions 
which they knew were unacceptable and which were brought forward merely 
for the purpose of starting an argument. Finally in the field, Colonel Gilliam 
pursued the hostiles, but they always succeeded in escaping. 

The army was now running short of supplies so Gilliam left half of his 
force at Fort Waters while with the remainder he started for The Dalles to 
procure supplies and to acquaint Governor Abernethy with the progress of 
events to date. Not far from the Umatilla River he was killed by the accidental 
discharge of a gun, and was succeeded by Major Lee, who was given the 
appointment by the Governor over the head of Lieutenant Colonel Waters. An 
additional three hundred volunteers were called for and sent on to Fort 
Waters. Arriving at Waiilatpu, Lee, recognizing that the over-all command 
properly should have gone to Lieutenant Colonel Waters, resigned his new 
appointment and turned over the command. Another campaign failed to catch 
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the Cayuse for the plain and simple reason that they were much _ better 
acquainted with the country and so were able to keep out of the way of 
the troops. There was also the fact that the members of other tribes while 
not actively aiding the Cayuse, were reluctant to furnish any information 
about them and generally remained silent until the Cayuse were well out of 
reach of the soldiers. Although not actively siding with the Cayuse, they at 
least gave the latter aid and comfort by keeping them informed of where 
the troops were and what they were doing, and in general of what was going on. 

It was the recognition of these many advantages which the Indians pos- 
sessed, plus the fact that crops were maturing at home and that the presence 
of the volunteers was needed to take care of their homes and farms, that 
brought the government to the conclusion that the campaign must be ended. 
But there was no intention on the part of anyone to allow the murderers 
to escape. The Cayuse lands were declared forfeited, and arms and ammuni- 
tion were to be withheld from all Indians, even from the friendliest lest it find 
its way to the outlaws. In this way it was kept from the hostiles who were 
forced to remain in hiding in the mountains, and who could as a result never 
remain long in one place, being kept constantly on the move. A force of 
volunteers also remained at Waiilatpu in order to guard against any attempt 
of the Cayuse to return. And they were told that they could expect no rest 
until the murderers had been surrendered and the other demands of the 
settlers complied with. The missionaries were not to operate missions without 
the specific permission of the United States government. This was the situa- 
tion when Governor Joseph Lane arrived and took over the political super- 
vision and administration of Oregon Territory. In May, 1849, he went to 
Fort Nisqually, north of the river, because of an outbreak of the Snoqualamie 
tribe under Chief Patkanim, and had other affairs to distract his attention. 
But the matter of the Whitman murderers was always unfinished business, 
and the policy of keeping the pressure on the tribe finally paid off when 
five of the Cayuse Indians wanted for the killing finally came in voluntarily 
and surrendered. 

These five were Tiloukaikt, Tamahas, Klokamas, Isaiachalakis, and Kia- 
masumpkin;” and they apparently acted as they did in the hope of securing 
peace and freedom from wandering for their people. 

Judged by even modern standards the trial, which was set for the 22nd 
of May, seems to have been eminently fair, although there might be a ques- 
tion as to whether the Court which tried them really had jurisdiction over their 
case. Considerable care was shown in the selection of the jury, and the accused 
were given adequate counsel. Amory Holbrook, the United States District 
Attorney, prosecuted while Kintzing Pritchard, the territorial secretary, R. B. 
Reynolds and Thomas Claiborne, Jr., appeared for the defense. The latter 
had been captain of one of the rifle regiments.* Old settlers and others who 
might be expected to have an ingrained prejudice against Indians were barred 
from the jury, and the counsel representing the accused were allowed to 
present their case competently and adequately. The defense based its argument 
chiefly on the ground that on the day of the massacre the laws of the United 
States had not been extended over the territory of Oregon. This legal techni- 
cality was ruled out by Judge O. C. Pratt, who then proceeded to deny a 
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defense motion for a change of venue. In its argument to the jury the 
defense contended that the massacre had been brought about by a combination 
of circumstances—which was certainly true—and that due to the confused 
and even contradictory evidence given by the witnesses for the prosecution 
there was no positive proof that the accused were the actual murderers, and 
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that the death of their wives and children, by what the Indians believed to 
be the deliberate intention of Dr. Whitman, constituted at least a small degree 
of extenuation. But the jury brought in a verdict of guilty and Judge Pratt 
sentenced all five to be put to death by hanging, a sentence which obviousl 
was somewhat excessive in at least one case. None of the witnesses had testified 
to seeing Kiamasumpkin kill any of the victims of the massacre but it was 
felt that his giving himself up was at least the equivalent of a confession so 
he was convicted and ordered executed along with the others. (This was at 
least an early example of guilt by association.) Attempts to secure a new 
trial failed and while there was some talk of a reprieve while an appeal was 
taken to the Supreme Court of the United States, nothing came of it with the 
result that the execution was carried out as ordered. 

A gallows was erected and Joe Meek, whose daughter had died at the 
Whitman mission before the captives were ransomed, acted as executioner. 
Many persons came armed on the day of the execution, which was apparently 
a public spectacle, in the fear that an attempt at the forcible delivery of the 
captives might be made, but the condemned went to their death quietly. The 
prisoners received the last rites of the Catholic Church from Father Veyret 
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just before they were launched into eternity, a fact that probably confirmed 
many of the Protestant settlers of the Willamette Valley in the belief that 
the massacre of Whitman and his associates had been a Catholic plot. Hanging 
was especially abhorrent to Indians. They considered it an especially degrad- 
ing way to die and seem to have surrendered in the belief that the death 
penalty, if inflicted, would be by shooting. On the scafford one of them, 
Kiamasumpkin, is said to have begged Meek to stab him but the latter’s only 
answer was to release the trap. So perished the murderers of Marcus Whitman, 
and the ends of justice were held to have been satisfied. 

But in many ways it was an empty victory for the American settlers, 
since neither Tamsucky, who many believed to have been the actual murderer 
of Whitman, and who certainly was a focal point in the organization of the 
discontent that culminated in the massacre, or Joe Lewis, who might be 
termed the catalytic agent that set off the whole explosion, and who probably 
killed Narcissa Whitman, had been apprehended or punished. Indeed the 
latter seems never to have been heard of again. But within five years the once 
proud and insolent Cayuse tribe had surrendered its lands in Eastern Wash- 
ington and moved to the Umatilla Reservation, where it disappeared as an 
important factor in Indian affairs. Whitman not only was avenged in the 
death of the five conspirators, but more fittingly in the fact that the cause 
of which he had dedicated himself and for which he had given his life, that 
of seeing the country fill up with American settlers, was being rapidly ad- 
vanced. Although by no stretch of the imagination can Whitman be credited 
with saving Oregon, since that was the accomplishment of a good many men 
working over a period of many years, his position in history is secure, as 
his selection for the Hall of Fame indicates. He does not need to be given 
credit for something that he did not do. Whether he actually made his famous 
ride to save Oregon for the United States is immaterial. His services to the 
region of the Pacific northwest are real and tangible, and of the kind that 
neither moth nor rust can corrupt or blemish. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


The Organization of Washington Territory 


invariably asked the opinion of the officials of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company as to the most suitable location in which to establish a 
settlement or locate a farm; and they were just as invariably advised 

to locate in the region lying to the south of the Columbia River, since the 
British officials intended and expected that the boundary line between the 
possessions of the two countries would be drawn along the main channel of 
that stream, leaving the region to the north in the hands of Great Britain. 
To insure this possession the British did not hesitate to do all that they could 
to people the region with settlers who would be loyal to the mother country. 
In 1833 Fort Nisqually had been established as a center for dairying and 
stock raising, and an export trade in butter and cheese as well as in hides and 
tallow had been developed with Russian Alaska, with the mother country, and 
the Sandwich Islands. Fur trading was being carried on at the same time, and 
in 1841, in order to further exploit the agricultural resources of the region, 
a group of colonists were brought out from the Red River settlements. But 
this attempt at colonization was largely a failure, since they did not find the 
region attractive and within a very short time most of them had moved south- 
ward into what they considered the more fertile lands of the Willamette Valley. 
It has been said, and appropriately so, that one characteristic of the Ameri- 

can frontiersman was to insist upon migrating to regions where he knew 
that he was not wanted and where he was unwelcome, and then to complain 
because the conditions that he found there were not as good or as favorable 
as he thought they should be. There were more than a few of the American 
emigrants to the Oregon country who resented the effort of the British fur 
company officials to keep them out of the region to the north of the Colum- 
bia River, and the determination of those officials to do this merely increased 
the resolution of the emigrants to penetrate into the region. Thus the emi- 
gration of 1844 contained a considerable number of men who were deter- 
mined to locate in the district that now comprises the western half of the 
State of Washington. Among them was George W. Bush, a wealthy and well- 
thought-of mulatto, who, because of his race, was barred by the anti-Negro 
Jaw from settling in Oregon Territory; but who had apparently been assured 
that he would not be disturbed if he remained in the region to the north of 
the river. During the trip westward over the Oregon Trail, Bush had been 
very accommodating and helpful to the other emigrants and had won the 
liking and respect of all members of the party with the result that they had 
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decided to stick together. Another member of the group was Michael T. 
Simmons who was of Irish descent, although a Kentuckian by birth, and who 
was connected with almost every important event in the establishment of 
Washington Territory. Other members of the group included James Mc- 
Allister, David Kendrick, Gabriel. Jones, Samuel B. Crockett, and Jesse Fer- 
guson, all except the two last-named, being accompanied by their families. 
For the first year these several families remained in the vicinity of Fort 
Vancouver, but the summer of 1845 saw them make several exploration trips 
up the Cowlitz River, and even make their way across the southern waters 
of Puget Sound. On one trip Simmons seems to have gone as far north as, 
Whidby Island. At least a part of the road had to be cut through mile after 
mile of virgin forest, but Simmons finally established a settlement which they 
called New Market, later to be changed to Tumwater, on a river at the 
head of Budd’s Inlet, a little to the south of the present capital city of 
Olympia. Bush established a farm on the prairie a few miles distant. In the 
summers of 1846 and 1847 more American settlers arrived and Simmons was 
encouraged, as a result of this great increase in population, to construct a 
grist-mill, one of the first appurtenances of civilization on every American 
frontier. It should not be overlooked that every frontier was a land of be- 
ginning again, and that every one, from east to west, repeated, at least in 
broad outline, the experiences which its predecessors had undergone. Later 
a sawmill was constructed, the first to be built on the waters of the Sound, 
although it had been preceded by the mill built on the Columbia River by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company.t One reason for the comparatively large influx 
of settlers in these years was the fact that the Oregon boundary had been’ 
definitely established in 1846, and with that question out of the way, the 
settlers were now assured that the homes they constructed would be on 
American soil. Dr. John McLoughlin had retired as the principal officer of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company in the region, and had moved to Oregon City 
where he became an American citizen. At Fort Vancouver he had been 
succeeded by Chief Factor Sir James Douglas, while north of the river Dr. 
William F. Tolmie continued in charge of Company affairs. His headquarters 
were at Fort Nisqually. By the treaty establishing the boundary the pro- 
perty rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company and the Puget’s Sound Agri- 
cultural Company were specifically guaranteed, as were the same rights for 
all British subjects residing in the region. The census taken in 1849 by 
order of Governor Lane showed only 304 white persons living north of 
the river. Of these 189 were citizens of the United States while the re- 
maining 115 were foreigners. This enumeration showed definitely that the 
efforts of the British to keep the subjects of other nations out of the 
region had not been successful. Of the inhabitants 231 were men, and only 
73 women, but indicating that at least a beginning in the establishment of 
family life had been made. The population would have been larger except 
for the fact that the news of the discovery of gold in California had drawn 
some people—exactly how many there is no way of knowing—south to San 
Francisco and the region of the mother lode. In one other way the news 
of the California gold discovery directly affected the tiny American settle- 
ments on Puget Sound. This was in that California provided a market for 
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lumber products, for planks, piles, and other timbers, materials of construction 
with which the mushrooming city by the Golden Gate was to be built. This 
industry gave employment to many men, provided a cash income, and led 
to the establishment of commercial relations with the region to the south, 
and laid the foundations of what was to remain the dominant industry of the 
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Pacific northwest down to the present day. It also led to the expansion of 
settlement since nearly everywhere along the Sound the forests grew down 
to the water’s edge, the harbors were deep enough to allow ships to anchor 
close to the shore, and the short and turbulent streams with their rapids and 
water falls that tumble into the Sound, provided power to drive the saws 
that converted the great trees into rough lumber. It might almost be said 
that wherever a stream entered the Sound, there a sawmill was ultimately 
erected, and a town in time came into being around it. 

In May, 1849, Chief Patkanim of the Snoqualamie tribe decided to take 
advantage of the fact that the ranks of the white settlers were badly depleted 
by the departure of many of their members to the gold fields and to drive the 
ones remaining from the country. Using as a ruse the fact that his tribe was 
at war with the Nisqually Indians, he assembled a large force of warriors and 
took the warpath. At Fort Nisqually he entered the open gates of the estab- 
lishment and demanded that the white man get out of the region and stay 
out. Apparently in the belief that he was merely pretending, some of the 
whites tried to talk to him and a grand mixup, almost a comedy of errors— 
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if it had not been tragic in its consequences—resulted. Somewhere inside ithe’ 
fort a gun was discharged, and the warriors outside, apparently thinking that 
this was the signal to begin the attack—and it is only logical to assume that 
just some sort of a signal of this kind would have been the one agreed upon— 
moved to attack the fort. The gate was closed with the Chief still inside 
the stockade. Against the superior weapons of the whites, the Indians having 
lost the initial advantage of surprise could do little, and the battle soon came 
to an end. One white man by the name of Wallace had been killed by the 
first volley while he was assisting in closing the gate, while another man, by 
the name of Lewis, wounded in the fighting, died a few days later. Another 
American by the name of Walker was wounded, but recovered. The Indian cas- 
ualties, while considerably greater than those of the whites, are unknown. In 
July and August a detachment of the First United States Artillery, consisting 
of Companies L and M, arrived in the territory and began the construction 
of Fort Steilacoom, south of Tacoma. It was expected to act as a deterrent 
to other Indian tribes who might have similar ideas to those of the Snoqualamie. 
In order to demonstrate to the Indians that law and order had come to the 
region along with the white man and expected to stay, several of the Indians 
who had participated in the attack were brought to trial and two of them, 
Chief Quallawort, a brother of Patkanim, and another named Kassass, were 
convicted and hanged, following a trial which is said to have cost the govern- 
ment of the United States about three thousand dollars. During the following 
winter one of the artillerymen at the fort was ambushed and killed, to all 
intents by an Indian but the killer could not be identified and brought to 
justice, and as a result no one was ever punished for the crime. 
Comparatively, the population in the region north of the river continued 
to grow by leaps and bounds as new settlers were attracted there by the 
reports of the early arrivals, plus the abundance of free and fertile land. The 
Federal census of 1850, which was the first ever taken in the territory, showed 
that there were more than one thousand persons domiciled in the region. 
By far the greater percentage of these settlers were concentrated in the areas 
around Fort Vancouver and Fort Nisqually and around the head of Budd’s 
Inlet. Illustrative of the increase of population was the fact that two counties 
had been formed, the region to the east of the Cowlitz River having been 
given the name of Clark County, while the region to the west of that stream 
was honored by being given the name of Clark’s companion in exploration 
and was known as Lewis County. But American pioneers were still demon- 
strating a frontier characteristic that by now had become almost stereotyped, 
that of going wherever there was good land to be had, and as a result there 
were cabins and clearings of American settlers to be found along the north 
bank of the Columbia River as far east as the Cascades, others along the banks 
of the Cowlitz River and other small tributaries of the Columbia, while the 
frontier line was pushing as far north as Gray’s Harbor and even leap-frog- 
ging beyond into the area and along the shores of Puget Sound. A few 
settlers had also established themselves along the coves and bays of that inland 
sea. Most of these settlers in the hinterland were Americans, although at Fort 


Nisqually as well as Fort Vancouver, the British residents had a numerical 
superiority. 
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In 1850 two new Washington towns came into being, both as the indirect 
result of the California gold rush. The city of San Francisco still needed 
lumber of all kinds and in enormous quantities, lumber in the form of' pilings 
and planks for wharves and docks, as well as lumber for the homes and 
business establishments. One ship took a cargo of pilings to San Francisco 
and returned with a cargo of general assorted merchandise, and Colonel Sim- 
mons, who had an interest in the venture, built a store on the present site 
of Olympia. Later in the year, another ship, this one under the command of 
Captain Balch, entered the Sound and built a competing establishment at 
Fort Steilacoom, which at one time was viewed as a future metropolis and 
the most promising settlement in the new territory. Also in the year 1850 a 
few claims were platted on the site of the present city of Seattle by John 
Holgate and others. But it was not until November of 1851 that the real 
beginning of that city may be said to have taken place. In the latter month 
a little group of settlers established a community on present Alki Point, which 
with what would seem to have been an almost total lack of imagination they 
called New York, although it may have been the result of a hope that the 
city they were establishing would ultimately become the New York of the 
Pacific Ocean. In the same year Port Townsend, long regarded as the more 
promising of the two settlements, had its beginning. In both cases the in- 
dustry that led to the founding, and sustained the infant settlement throughout 
its early years, was lumbering. In 1852 the settlers on Alki Point moved to 
the vicinity of the present Pioneer Square, at First Avenue and Yesler Way, in 
Seattle, and gave their community the name that it still bears in honor of a 
friendly chief of the Suquamish tribe. It was at this time that Dr. D. S. 
Maynard, another of the founding fathers of the city, arrived and gave the 
new settlement another industry which has continued dominant to the present 
day. He was interested in fish rather than in lumber, and began the export 
of salted and cured fish to the markets of the world. And it is not without 
significance that these two industries, fish and lumber, have remained among 
the dominant ones of the region ever since these earliest beginnings. It was 
in 1853 that the first town plat of Seattle was filed, and two years later 
the town was reported to have a population of a little more than five hundred 
persons. In the region back from the Sound farms came into existence but 
the land was not too well suited to agriculture, and time and experimentation 
were necessary in order to discover the products which were best suited 
to the region. So for many years these small attempts at agriculture were 
popularly known as “stump farms.” They constituted largely a side line; sub- 
sistence farming, while the majority of the settlers engaged in either lumber- 
ing or fishing. Thus from the standpoint of the history of the American 
frontier, these settlements around Puget Sound were unique in that farming 
was not the dominant industry and that in many cases agricultural products 
had to be imported. But the California demand for lumber and timber products 
was almost insatiable and since this was something that the Puget Sound 
settlements possessed in abundance, there was a ready material of export 
with which to pay for the necessary imports. 

In 1849, Columbia Lancaster, who was one of the first persons to be 
admitted to the bar of the Oregon Territory, moved from Oregon City to a 
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land claim that he had filed at the mouth of the Lewis River. Lancaster had 
already achieved an enviable reputation in the political life of the Oregon 
Territory, but his greatest career still lay ahead, for he was destined to play 
an even more distinguished role in the history of the more northern region. 
As early as 1847 he had been appointed to succeed J. Quinn Thornton, as 
Supreme Judge in Oregon Territory, and in 1851 was elected to the upper 
house of the Territorial Legislature from the district north of the Columbia 
River. Daniel F. Brownfield had been chosen for membership in the lower 
house of the same body. Neither of the two men agreed with the action of 
the previous session of the Legislature in moving the ‘Territorial capital 
from Oregon City to Salem so they went to the old capital and sat there 
in silent protest for a period of seventeen days. Lancaster was the only 
member of the upper house to do this so he proceeded in all solemnity to 
elect himself as President of the Council. But Brownfield was joined by three 
other representatives and they went through the solemn mockery of elect- 
ing a presiding officer and, pretending at any rate, to transact business. Two 
of the judges of the state’s courts, who had incidentally taken the stand 
that the change of location of the capital was illegal and invalid, also con- 
tinued to sit at Oregon City. In the meantime the majority of both houses 
of the legislature met at Salem, and went about the business of the state as usual. 

The reasons for the separation of Washington Territory from Oregon 
was primarily geographic. The settlements on the shores of Puget Sound 
were a long way from the territorial capital at Salem as reckoned in miles. 
And if it be reckoned in hours,—and time is really the only way of reckoning 
distance—it was even farther. Not only was a journey between the two 
places long and arduous to travel, but in addition there was the width of the 
unbridged Columbia River to cross. And this factor must be reckoned as 
one of the major ones in bringing about the growth of a separation movement. 
Located, as the northern settlers not unnaturally felt themselves to be, on 
the outer periphery of the territory, and a long way either in hours or in 
miles from the center of population in the valley of the Willamette, the 
Washington settlers considered themselves to be mostly in the status of poor 
relations whose interests were persistently neglected and ignored. 

As in the case of the formation of Oregon Territory, small events played 
an important part in bringing about the organization of Washington, thus 
again demonstrating, if such be necessary, that history or destiny sometimes 
hangs the fate of nations or of peoples on incidents comparatively unimportant 
in themselves. Many obscure men also played a decisive and important part 
in this consummation without probably being aware at the time that they 
were doing anything that was unusual or historic, or in any way helping to 
shape or to direct the course of history. One of the first, if not the first, public 
meetings in the area comprising the present State of Washington resulted 
from an attempt by Dr. W. F. Tolmie, in charge of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany establishment at Fort Nisqually to expand the territorial holdings of 
that corporation. Since the boundary treaty of 1846 had contained a clause 
safeguarding British rights in the Oregon country—a fact which the Ameri- 
can settlers resented—they met Dr. Tolmie’s attempt by expressing their op- 
position to it in the old-fashioned American way of holding an indignation 
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meeting. The right of the people to assemble and take action for the redress 
of grievances and for the common good was implicit in this meeting which 
was attended by the majority of the American settlers in the region involved. 
As usual Michael T. Simmons was active in organizing the opposition. Other 
American settlers who played an official part in the proceedings were William 
Packwood, who was chairman of the meeting, and Isaac Ebey, Antonion B. 
Rabbeson, and Samuel B. Crockett, who comprised the official committee. This 
committee voiced the opposition of the settlers to Dr. ‘Tolmie’s action in 
herding a large number of wild cattle on the lands south of the Nisqually 
River in an attempt to strengthen the Company’s claim to that region. Dr. 
Tolmie was above all things a reasonable man. He recognized the fact that 
the political sovereignty of the region was American, and that future relations 
could be improved by a modification of this action, so the protest had a 
successful outcome in that the Company rescinded its action and made no 
further attempt to establish title to the lands lying on the south bank of 
the stream.‘ 

It was the remoteness of the region from the main centers of population, 
plus the feeling that since the northern area was more sparsely settled than 
the one to the south, that the interests of the former were apt to be neg- 
lected by the politicians at Salem. These constituted the driving and dominant 
factors that resulted in the separation of Oregon Territory into two distinct 
geographical entities. There was apparently a very real fear among these residents 
of Northern Oregon—as the region north of the river was then known—that 
the majority to the south might abuse their power and act in a tyrannical 
fashion. There probably was no actual misuse of the political power, it was the 
fear of what the majority might do rather than what they actually did that 
alarmed the more northern settlers and led to the movement for a separate 
territorial organization.® 

Another contributing factor was the well-known proclivity of the Ameri- 
can frontiersman to depend upon himself and his own efforts for the accom- 
plishment of any desired result rather than to depend upon some far-off and 
vaguely known agency as “the Government.” Acting on the theory that if 
you want something done you must do it yourself, the pioneers of the terri- 
tory proceeded to go to work. The leadership in this movement for separate 
territorial status was assumed by John Butler Chapman, who had moved from 
Oregon to the Gray’s Harbor country in 1850 and then gone on to Fort Steila- 
coom where he became active in public affairs, and probably the outstanding 
and dominant figure in the movement for separate territorial status. At the 
Fourth of July celebration held in Olympia in 1851 he was the orator of the 
day, and reportedly made an eloquent and moving plea for the establishment 
of the new territory, in a speech, of which we have no record other than 
hearsay. He seems to have been one of the first to suggest the name Columbia 
for the new territory and the future state. The agitation thus begun was to 
continue until the sought-for culmination was attained. Many speeches were 
made, meetings held, and petitions circulated, and memorials sent to Con- 
gress all in the classic American tradition. For all this work there was little 
immediate result and the persons concerned had only the satisfaction of 
laying the groundwork for a political development which was almost certain to 
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take place. The settlement of the territory and its ultimate admission into 
the union of the States certainly lay in the logic of history. 

The speech of Mr. Chapman led directly to an informal meeting of a few 
citizens interested in the movement, and at this meeting it was decided to 
issue a call for a convention to meet at Cowlitz Landing, near Toledo, on the 
twenty-ninth of August. This convention was to include representatives from 
all of the settled localities north of the Columbia. It was also provided that 
this meeting was “to take into careful consideration the present peculiar posi- 
tion of the northern portion of the Territory, its wants, the best method of 
supplying those wants, and the propriety of an early appeal to Congress for 
a division of the Territory.’ ; 

Despite the hardships and the vicissitudes of. travel, there were twenty-six 
delegates in attendance at the Convention which lasted for two days. The 
men who constituted this first Washington political convention included 
Thomas W. Chambers, Seth Catlin, known as the “Sage of Monticello,” Jon- 
athan Busbee, Robert Huntress, Edward D. Warbass, John R. Jackson, Wil- 
liam L. Fraser, Simon Plomondon, S. S. Sanders, A. B. Dillenbaugh, Marcel 
Bernier, Sidney S. Ford, James Cochran, Joseph Borst, Michael T. Simmons, 
Clanrick Crosby, Joseph Broshears, Andrew J. Simmons, A. M. Poe, David S. 
Maynard, Daniel W. Bromfield, John Bradley, J. B. Chapman, H. C. Wilson, 
John Edgar, Francis S. Balch. 

It first proceeded to elect Seth Catlin as its presiding officer, and A. M. 
Poe and F. S. Balch as secretaries. The projects to be considered were divided 
among Committees, and the Committee on Territorial Government, as probably 
might have been expected, reported in favor of the creation and organization 
of a new territory. Inasmuch as such a proceeding would require congressional 
action, a sub-committee of three persons, Chapman, Simmons, and Balch, was 
appointed and directed to prepare a memorial to Congress dealing with the 
subject. Other requests made of Congress were for appropriations for a terri- 
torial road from one of the Puget Sound ports to Walla Walla, and for a 
plank road which would connect the Puget Sound with the Cowlitz River 
district. They also requested that the benefits of the Donation Land Law 
be extended. It was also requested that the delegate from Oregon Territory 
do all that he could to facilitate the object of the Convention. It was also 
proposed, by the Committee on Counties, that four new counties be created, 
but the Territorial Legislature, possibly somewhat irked at the usurpation of 
what it considered its legislative authority, reduced the number of new counties 
to one. For this the name of Simmons County was suggested in honor of 
Michael Simmons, but the individual whom it proposed to honor vetoed 
the idea, and as a result the name Thurston was given to the new county, thus 
honoring Samuel R. Thurston, who had been the first delegate to Congress 
from the Oregon Territory. As a result the very considerable services which 
Michael Simmons rendered to the new territory have gone without tangible 
recognition, and his name is almost entirely unknown to the present residents 
of the State. A spirited contest did develop, however, over the location of 
the county seat, Simmons quite naturally favoring Olympia, while Chapman, 
with equally good reasons, wanted it placed at Fort Steilacoom. In this con- 


a Simmons prevailed and Olympia became the county seat of Thurston 
ounty.® 
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Although this Convention was entirely devoid of immediate, practical, 
or tangible results, interest in the attainment of a separate territorial status 
did not by any means abate. An indication of the fact that some of the 
settlers were aiming higher, and were looking even beyond the formation of a 
territory, was the proposition advanced by Dr. D. S. Maynard. The worthy 
doctor, who certainly was not one to hide his light under a bushel, in all 
seriousness introduced a resolution providing that the Convention meet again 
in May, 1852 for the purpose of drawing up a Constitution with the idea 
of seeking admission into the Union as a sovereign state. Although the resolu- 
tion was adopted by a unanimous vote, probably out of deference to its 
author, the more realistic minded among the delegates could not have helped 
but realize that the project was ephemeral since the attainment of statehood 
was bound to be a long way in the future, and was a consummation that 
probably would not be realized within the lifetime of most of the delegates 
there present. But they also would have been justified in arguing that there 
was no penalty against dreaming, and to have allowed their hopes and ex- 
pectations rather than their sense of reality to dictate their vote on the resolu- 
tion. But the proposal made by Dr. Maynard actually came to nothing since 
the meeting of the Convention that he had suggested was never held. 

But nevertheless the mills of the gods continued to grind, slowly but 
surely. On Independence Day, 1842, Daniel R. Bigelow, who had been 
chosen orator of the day, not unnaturally discussed the question of a separate 
territory in his address. And in September, the first newspaper to be estab- 
lished in the region north of the Columbia River made its appearance and 
began to give considerable attention and space to the subject, even publishing 
the address that Mr. Bigelow had made several months before. This organ, 
appropriately named the Columbian, was started in Olympia, the first issue 
appearing on September 11, 1852, and while apparently not established for 
that specific purpose nevertheless rendered yeoman service to the cause of a 
separate territory. The result of the agitation and publicity was that wherever 
men gathered the subject was discussed in all of its various aspects, and 
as a result of the growing popular interest in the subject another Convention 
was called to meet on the twenty-fifth of November at Monticello, which 
was a small junction point at the mouth of the Cowlitz River on the route 
between Fort Vancouver and Puget Sound. For its selection as the place of 
meeting the political acumen of the supporters of the new territory was 
responsible. They fully realized that the greater part of their support came 
from the more northern areas and especially from the settlements around 
Puget Sound, that the farther a district was from Salem the more enthusiastic 
it would be in favor of a division of the territory. Conversely the delegates 
from the districts lying closest to the Columbia River were much more apt 
to be opposed to any such division since they probably were closer to Salem 
than they would be to a new territorial capital north of the river. In the 
case of these latter the big argument for a new territory was the difficulty 
of crossing the unbridged Columbia River. It was to appease and to secure 
the support of this southern group for the project that Monticello was de- 
cided upon as the place of meeting for the convention. 

Illustrative of the growth of the region, and the fact that as the new 
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settlements came into existence they were constantly pushing north, was the 
fact that Port Townsend was represented for the first time, and that of 
the forty-four delegates in attendance, eight were from the comparatively 
new settlement of Seattle. And Seattle also had the distinction of furnishing 
both the chairman and secretary of the Convention, George N. McConaha 
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being elected to the former position and R. J. White to the latter. The dele- 
gates who attended and whose actions resulted in the establishment of a new 
territory included the following: George N. McConaha, R. J. White, Wm. 
N. Ball, Luther M. Collins, Arthur A. Denny, Charles C. Terry, David S. 
Maynard, John N. Low, C. S. Hathaway, A. Cook, N. Stone, Calvin H. Hale, 
Edward J. Allen, John R. Jackson, Fred A. Clarke, A. Wylie, Andrew J. 
Simmons, Michael T. Simmons, Loren B. Hastings, B. C. Armstrong, Sidney 
S. Ford, W. A. L. MacCorkle, N. Ostrander, E. L. Ferrick, Quincy A. Brooks, 
Henry Miles, E. H. Winslow, G. B. Roberts, L. A. Davis, S. D. Ruddell, A. B. 
Dillenbaugh, Wm. Plub, Seth Catlin, Simon Plomondon, G. Drew, H. A. 
Goldsborough, H. C. Wilson, J. Fowler, H. D. Huntington, A. Crawford, 
C. F. Porter, Simpson P. Moses, A. F. Scott, P. W. Crawford. 

This Convention, which met at the home of H. D. Huntington, who was 
better known as “Uncle Darby,” drew up a memorial requesting that Con- 
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gress create a new territory north of the Columbia River by the simple ex- 
pedient of dividing the old Oregon Territory into two parts. It read in part: 


The memorial of the undersigned, delegates of the citizens of North- 
ern Oregon, in convention assembled, respectfully represent to your 
honorable bodies that it is the earnest desire of your petitioners and of 
said citizens that all that portion of Oregon Territory lying north of 
the Columbia River and west of the great northern branch thereof, be 
organized as a separate territory under the name and style of the terri- 
tory of Columbia.” 


In their argument supporting the request the petitioners advanced the thesis 
that the Oregon Territory as then constituted was too large for a single 
government since it contained 341,000 square miles of territory with six 
hundred forty miles of sea-coast, and that the region lying north of the 
river was large enough to justify its creation into a separate territory since 
it contained some thirty-two thousand square miles of land and water area. 
They also pointed out that the two districts, north and south of the river, 
would from their geographical position become commercial rivals, and since 
by far the greatest number of voters lived south of the river and were there- 
fore able to control legislation, it was obvious that the northern region 
would receive no benefits or advantages from Congressional appropriations 
except those that the people of the southern region for some reason did 
not want. It was also argued that the northern region labored under a con- 
siderable disadvantage in being so far from the seat of territorial government, 
many citizens being five hundred miles from Salem. As a final argument they 
pointed out that northern Oregon possessed an abundance of natural resources 
and a population that was already large and steadily increasing so that the 
developments of the area would be speeded up should it receive the “foster- 
ing care” of the national Congress. 

Copies of the memorial were sent to General Joseph Lane, the territorial 
representative of Oregon Territory at the national capital, and to the terri- 
torial legislature of Oregon. The latter body gave its approval, the House 
taking action on the fourteenth of January, 1853, and the Assembly four 
days later, since they recognized that there was little sympathy between 
the two areas because of their great distance from each other and because 
of the fact that they had different commercial interests. And* possibly be- 
cause of the fact that it was felt that the chances of the southern part achiev- 
ing statehood would be enhanced by the separation which would remove the 
incubus of the sparsely settled northern part. The news of this approval was 
sent on to Washington, but General Lane had acted either on his own volition 
or as the result of some earlier action, which could have been only that of the 
Cowlitz meeting, and which had been in the possession of the Committee 
on Territories before Lane took his action. It could not have been the Mon- 
ticello meeting as that had taken place only eleven days before, which was 
too short a space of time for the news to reach the nation’s capital.* On the 
opening day of the second session of the Thirty-second Congress, under a 
suspension of the rules, he introduced a resolution requesting that the Com- 
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mittee on Territories inquire into the expediency , of dividing the Oregon 
Territory. The Committee, if it believed such action to be expedient, was 
to bring in a bill providing for that division. ; 

On the eighth of February, 1853, the Committee reported House Resolu- 
tion 348, a bill to create the Columbia Territory, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives proceeded to the consideration of the bill which the Committee 
had prepared. This bill, in the establishment of the boundary limits of the 
new territory, went far beyond what the memorialists of Monticello had 
requested, for it extended the southern boundary of the new territory along 
the Columbia River from the sea to a point near the confluence of that 
river with the Walla Walla River, where the larger stream is intersected by 
the forty-sixth parallel of north latitude. Then it continued along that line 
to the summit of the main range of the Rocky Mountains and then north 
following the Continental Divide to the northern boundary of the United 
States. Thus Columbia Territory not only included all of the present State 
of Washington but also that part of the state of Idaho north of forty-six 
degrees and Montana west of the divide, thus making an almost equal division 
of the former Oregon Territory. The actual bill creating the territory seems 
to have concerned Congress but little. The House of Representatives began 
consideration on the eighth of February and the bill was passed two days 
later after adopting an amendment proposed by Mr. Richard H. Stanton of 
Kentucky to change the name of the new territory from Columbia to Wash- 
ington. Stanton’s purpose was apparently two-fold, not only to honor the 
memory of George Washington but also to avoid the confusion that he felt 
would result from there being a territory of Columbia as well as the District 
of Columbia, but without seeing the consequences of a Washington Terri- 
tory and State as well as City of Washington, which also happened to be 
the national capital. The idea of changing the name as suggested had also 
occurred to Mr. Edward Stanley of North Carolina, who would have put 
forward the suggestion had it not been made by Mr. Stanton. There were 
others in the House who felt that two Washingtons would result in a great 
deal of confusion, as has been the case, and who favored the substitution of an 
appropriate Indian name, but they were unable to carry their point and the 
name Washington remained. 

Most of the burden of the argument in favor of passage was carried by 
the Territorial delegate, General Lane, who referred to the Monticello docu- 
ment but who added but little to the points presented in that memorial. He 
answered a number of questions, and some of his additions were, in the words 
of Bancroft, “more effective than veracious,” such as his statement that the 
population of the new territory was about the same as the population of 
Oregon Territory at the time the latter had been organized, where—as it was 
actually only about one-third, there being only three thousand nine hundred 
sixty-five whites in the territory in 1853. The vote of the House was taken 
on the tenth of February with one hundred twenty-eight in favor and only 
twenty-nine opposed. The bill was then sent to the Senate where it was 
passed without further amendment, although Senator Stephen A. Douglas 
of Illinois, Lincoln’s great rival, who was chairman of the Committee on 
Territories, foreseeing the confusion which would be caused by two Wash- 
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ingtons proposed an amendment changing the name of the new territory 
to Washingtonia, a suggestion that received support as late as 1955. But as 
time was short, and the creation of the new territory would have to be put 
over to the next Congress if the bill had to be sent back to the House for 
concurrence in the amendment, Senator Douglas withdrew his suggestion, and 
the bill was passed in the same form as it was received from the House, on 
the second of March, and signed by President Fillmore the same day, just two 
days before he surrendered the office of Chief Executive of the nation to 
Franklin Pierce of New Hampshire. 

Apparently the first intimation received by the inhabitants of the new 
territory that their long struggle had come to a successful conclusion was 
the receipt of the news that officers for the territory had been appointed 
by President Pierce. For Governor, the President selected Isaac Ingalls Stevens 
of Andover, Massachusetts, and named Edward Lander, of Indiana, Chief 
Justice, and John R. Miller of Ohio and Victor Monroe of Kentucky, as 
Associate Justices, while the appointment as United States District Attorney 
went to J. S. Clendennin of Louisiana. To Charles H. Mason went the position 
of Secretary, next to that of the Governor, probably the most important in 
the territory. Not all of the men appointed took over their positions. Mr. 
Miller fell ill and so Moses Hoagland, also of Ohio, was appointed in his place 
but did not accept the appointment which ultimately went to O. B. McFadden 
of Oregon. 

The appointment as United States Marshal for Washington Territory had 
been given to J. Patten Anderson of Mississippi, who was directed as a part 
of his duties to take a census. This enumeration of the population of whites 
only showed the following distribution: 


County Population Voters 
Island 195 80 
Jefferson 189 68 
King 170 III 
Pierce 513 276 
Thurston 996 381 
Pacific 152 61 
Lewis 616 239 
Clark 1134 466 
Total 3965 1682 


No more effective refutation of the statement made as to the population by 
General Lane could be imagined. 

Isaac Ingalls Stevens was born in Andover, Massachusetts, on the twenty- 
fifth of March, 1818, of old New England ancestry and probably experienced 
a typical New England boyhood and upbringing. He had attended Phillips 
Academy where he displayed an unusual proficiency in mathematics before 
being appointed to West Point. He graduated from the Military Academy in 
1839 at the head of his class and was immediately commissioned a second lieu- 
tenant in the engineers. He spent the next several years in the rather tedious and 
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unrewarding task of repairing fortifications along the Atlantic sea-coast. In the 
Mexican War he had served with gallantry and distinction on the staff of Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott and had been severely wounded in the action which resulted 
in the capture of Mexico City. After the war he was again assigned to duty with 
the coastal fortifications, but in 1849 was appointed to the United States Coastal 
Survey with offices in Washington, D. C. Here he displayed a previously un- 
disclosed talent for administration and organization. Perhaps feeling that there 
was no real security in a military career, he resigned on the sixteenth of March, 
1853, in order to accept the governorship of the newly created territory of 
Washington.» At the same time he sought and obtained the appointment as 
director of exploration for the northern route of the Pacific Railway, the survey 
of which had been authorized by Congress. He also was appointed Superinten- 
dent of Indian Affairs for the district of Washington so that when he arrived 
in the territory, he was really serving in three different governmental capacities. 

On the way west the survey party surveyed a route from the Mississippi 
River to Puget Sound, covering a belt of territory which ranged from two hun- 
dred to four hundred miles in width, and considered several alternate routes. 
This party consisted of nearly three hundred men, including eleven army offi- 
cers, and a number of civilian artists and scientists. Among the younger army 
officers who had volunteered for the expedition was George Brinton McClellan, 
then a Captain of Engineers, who was later to become one of the most con- 
troversial figures of the War Between the States. Nine passes across the Rocky 
Mountains were surveyed, although oddly enough they missed Marias Pass, 
the existence of which they knew from descriptions furnished by the Blackfeet. 
Two of Stevens’ parties failed to find it. The main party crossed by Carlotte’s 
Pass into the territory of which their leader had just been appointed Governor. 

After reaching the Columbia River the main party proceeded down that 
stream as far as Fort Vancouver, where Governor Stevens was the guest of 
Captain Bonneville, at this time in command of the military establishment there. 
The party then proceeded by the usual trail up the Cowlitz River to Puget 
Sound. Governor Stevens arrived at Olympia on the twenty-fifth of November 
to find the citizenry somewhat irritated at the failure of the Governor to put 
in an appearance, but also planning a big celebration when that worthy did 
arrive. Meany relates that Stevens, without identifying himself, went into a 
dining hall and asked for something to eat only to be refused on the ground that 
all efforts were being directed toward preparation of a banquet for the new 
governor whose arrival was expected. After some argument Stevens prevailed on 
the proprietor to furnish him with a meal of leftovers—probably the frontier 
version of cleaning out the ice-box—and then took his departure. A few mo- 
ments later, having identified himself to a citizen as the new governor, he was 
escorted into the dining hall that he had just left and placed at the head of a 
banquet table, where he sat while the others regaled themselves on the excellent 
dinner that had been prepared, he himself being too full of left-overs to eat 
a mouthful.” 

Three days after his arrival, the Governor, who had previously consulted 
some of the territorial leaders by mail, issued a proclamation calling for the 
election of a Legislature on the thirtieth of January, 1854, with the Legislature 
to assemble at Olympia on the twenty-seventh of February. The day following 
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its first meeting the Governor delivered the first gubernatorial message in 
the history of Washington, either territory or state, a message in which the 
urgent necessity of providing good roads was especially stressed. 

Serving in the upper House, which was known as the Council, were D. F. 
Bradford and William H. Tappan of Clark County; Seth Catlin and Henry 
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Mills, of Lewis and Pacific counties; William P. Sayward of Island and Jeffer- 
son counties; Lafayette Balch and George N. McConaha of Pierce and King 
counties; and D. R. Bigelow and B. F. Yantis of Thurston County. Mr. McConaha 
was elected President of the Council. To the lower House, Clark County sent 
A. Lee Lewis, Henry R. Cosbie, Andrew J. Bolon, John D. Biles, and F. A. 
Chenoweth, Daniel F. Brownfield represented Jefferson County and Samuel 
D. Howe, Island County. Lewis County sent H. D. Huntington and John R. 
Jackson, while Arthur Denny, early representative of one of the state’s most 
illustrious families, represented King County. Pacific County was represented 
by Jehu Scudder, while John M. Chapman, Henry Mosely, and L. F. Thompson 
came from Pierce County. Thurston County was represented by Ira Ward, 
David Shelton, Leonard D. Durgin, and Calvin Hale. As its presiding officer, the 
lower House elected F. A. Chenoweth of Clark County.* 

By way of a beginning the legislature adopted the laws of Oregon Terri- 
tory as far as they were practicable, and elected Columbia Lancaster, a Demo- 
crat, as the delegate of the territory to the national Congress. They also asked 
Congress to confirm the land claim of George Bush, who as a mulatto could 
not hold land under the Donation Land Act. Bush had cultivated this prairie 
tract for nearly ten years and had made many improvements under a tacit 
agreement with the officials of Oregon territory that he would not be molested 
north of the river, so it was nothing but an act of elementary justice when 
Congress in 1855 acceded to the request and granted the relief asked. This 
legislature also created several new counties including Chehalis, the name of 
which was later changed to Gray’s Harbor County, Clallam, Whatcom, Mason, 
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Cowlitz, Skamania, Wahkiakum, and Walla Walla. The original boundaries of 
this last named were of especial interest since it began at a point opposite the 
mouth of the Deschutes River, “the river of the falls,’ and included all of 
present eastern Washington, northern Idaho and eastern Montana. The settlers, 
who for the most part were former employees of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
did not number more than a hundred, and the formal organization of the county 
had to be deferred until after the Indian wars that followed the attempts of 
Governor Stevens to negotiate treaties for the surrender of their lands with 
the various tribes. There were two interesting bits of legislation that the legis- 
lature attempted but which failed to materialize. One was the attempt to enact 
the new Maine prohibition law. The settlers were too fond of their liquor, and 
whiskey was the liquor of the frontier. The other was an attempt to grant the 
suffrage to white women residents in the territory, an attempt which failed by 
one vote in the lower House. And it is not without significance that one of the 
votes against the measure was cast by a man who had an Indian wife. But all 
was not solemnity and decorum in the proceedings, and like all such bodies 
everywhere this legislature indulged in a certain amount of horse-play and 
nonsense such as introducing a bill which attempted to regulate the poker 
games on Puget Sound. 

But Governor Stevens had not neglected the progress of the survey. After 
crossing the Rocky Mountains, he had personally pushed ahead to the Colum- 
bia River by way of Coeur d’Alene Lake, and the Spokane River, while Lieu- 
tenant Donelson with another detachment had followed the Clark’s Fork 
down to Lake Pend d’Oreille, and the Columbia River, and then moved south. 
In the meantime Captain McClellan, who had been sent ahead to survey a route 
through the Yakima Valley and across the Cascade Range to Puget’s Sound, 
had turned back with the excuse that the mountains were impassable and instead 
proceeded north to Fort Okanogan where he explored an Indian trail leading up 
the Methow River Valley in the belief that it might furnish a suitable route for 
a railway, a hope in which he was to be disappointed. McClellan here demon- 
strated that fatal weakness which was later to practically ruin his Civil War 
career, the tendency to over-estimate the strength of the factors operating 
against him and to minimize the resources at his own disposal, and to demon- 
strate an amazing capacity to rationalize and excuse his conduct and to explain 
away his failures. Later Lieutenant Tinkham was to succeed where McClellan 
had failed, and to make his way across Snoqualamie Pass with comparative 
ease, much to the irritation and disgust of the volubly explaining captain. 

After arriving in Olympia and arranging the details of the first meeting of 
the territorial legislature, Governor Stevens set out on an inspection tour of 
Puget Sound, a journey that took him as far north as Fort Victoria on Van- 
couver Island. This trip was made in a small sailboat and was for the purpose 
of familiarizing himself with the topography of the region, but he also ac- 
quainted himself with the nature and extent of the properties held by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company and the Puget’s Sound Agricultural Company, so as to 
make a tentative estimate of their value, an amount which in his opinion did not 
exceed $300,000, although the two companies concerned estimated their hold- 
ings to be worth five million dollars. 


As an engineer, Governor Stevens was especially interested in his railway 
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surveys, and since the territorial delegate, Columbia Lancaster, did not have 
the necessary background and information to adequately present the matter to 
Congress, Governor Stevens asked permission to make the journey to the na- 
tional capital and present the result of his railroad survey in person. This 
approval was given by joint resolution of the legislature on the sixth of March, 
and on the twenty-sixth, Governor Stevens departed from Olympia, travelling 
by way of San Francisco, leaving Charles H. Mason, Secretary, as Acting 
Governor. 

In the city of Washington he came into opposition to Jefferson Davis, 
later President of the Confederate States of America, and at that time serving 
as the Secretary of War. Davis favored the construction of a Pacific Railway 
but he believed that the southern route should be utilized, and did everything 
that he could to discredit the reports that Stevens submitted, quoting George 
B. McClellan as to the impassable nature of the Cascade Mountains, and 
describing that part of Washington Territory east of the mountains as being 
so cold and sterile as to make agricultural settlement impossible. Although 
Stevens was able to get his reports accepted, Davis, who still believed in the 
myth of the Great American Desert, was able to prevent his securing any 
appropriations for further work of this kind. But in many other things Stevens 
succeeded admirably. Congress voted land for the establishment of a terri- 
torial University to be located in Seattle, provided for a Surveyor-General, 
and appropriated money for the construction of a wagon road from Fort 
Benton to Walla Walla. They also voted to allow Stevens to continue 
his negotiations with the various Indian tribes of the territory, looking toward 
the extinguishment of their title to the land as a preliminary to white settle- 
ment. But the policy of petty opposition to which Secretary Davis resorted 
in the long run availed nothing, for while he was able to temporarily incon- 
venience Governor Stevens and to prevent him from attaining the reputation 
to which his work entitled him, he was unable to do more than temporarily 
slow up the development of the Pacific northwest. That his Opposition was 
unavailing in the long run is shown by the fact that Stevens was able to 
complete the surveys by taking advantage of his position as Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs and by some use of his own funds, and that the settlement 
of the territory continued to go forward, and as the number of settlers in- 
creased, they demanded better and more efficient means of transportation 
and communication. 

Accompanied by his wife and four children, Governor Stevens” arrived 
back in Olympia in November of 1854, right in the middle of the rainy 
season, which gave Mrs. Stevens a very poor first impression of her new home. 
On the fourth of December, the second session of the legislature convened, 
and on the following day Governor Stevens delivered his annual message, 
reminding the legislators of what had been accomplished and also pointing 
out a number of things that remained to be done. Then leaving that body 
to the task of working out its own problems, he chartered a small boat and 
set out to make treaties with the various tribes living on and in the neighbor- 
hood of Puget Sound. ’ 

The first treaty, concluded on the twenty-sixth of December, was with 
the Nisqually, Puyallup, and other tribes living at the head of the Sound. 
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This was a comparatively easy treaty to negotiate since the various tribal 
groups had been in contact with the Americans for a long time. They had 
also heard considerable discussion of the subjects suggested in the treaty 
and had been told that they would be paid for their lands. But it gave the 
Governor and his aides valuable experience in the carrying on of actual 
negotiations, and in knowing the attitudes to anticipate and the arguments 
that the Indians would advance. This treaty, which served as a model for the 
others that Governor Stevens was to negotiate, provided that the Indians were 
to cede title to their lands except for certain tracts which were to be set 
aside as reservations. They were to be paid the sum of $32,500 in compen- 
sation, plus an additional smaller sum which was to be used to prepare the 
reservations and make them ready for occupancy. But the right of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to remove the Indians to other reservations if he 
deemed such a course to be expedient was specifically enumerated, although 
it is doubtful if the Indians gave this clause the attention that it desreved. 
The Indians retained their right to hunt and to fish at the usual places, a 
clause that was to constitute a cause of trouble and dissatisfaction in later 
years and was to persist as the basis for continued negotiations down to the 
present day. On their part the Indians agreed to remain at peace with the 
white man, to prevent the sale of liquor on the reservations, to free their 
slaves, and to discontinue trading at Vancouver Island or at any other place 
outside the continental limits of the United States. For its part the govern- 
ment agreed to do what it could to educate the Indian and to prepare him 
“to walk in the white man’s road” by providing teachers in the agricultural 
and mechanical branches, and establishing a school. Various artisans such 
as a blacksmith and a carpenter were also to be provided by the government 
for the reservations.” 

Tihis treaty, which is generally known as the Medicine Creek Treaty, 
was soon followed by several others. During the middle of January, 1855, 
Governor Stevens met the Duwamish, Suquamish, and other tribes of the 
eastern shore of the Sound in council at Point Elliott near the present site 
of Mukilteo and secured the cession of a large tract of territory. This area, 
which comprised almost all of present King County, plus the western part 
of Snohomish, Whatcom, and Skagit counties, in addition to Island and 
Kitsap counties, was secured on almost the same terms as had been written 
into the previous treaty, and the same pattern was followed in the Treaty 
of Point-No-Point, which was signed only a few days later with the Indians 
who lived on the western shore of the Sound and along Hood’s Canal, and 
who included the Clallam and the Chimacum tribes. The fourth treaty was 
that of Neah Bay, signed with the Makah Indians who lived along the Straits 
of Juan de Fuca and repeated almost the same provisions as the other 
three. In the negotiation of none of the four was any serious trouble experi- 
enced although, as is usually the case, there were a few recalcitrant individuals 
who had to be dealt with in each negotiation. Although the Treaty of 
Medicine Creek was ratified by the Senate and proclaimed in force by the 
Senate on the tenth of April, the remaining three were held up and did not 
Tecelve government sanction until the late spring of 1859.” 

So far Governor Stevens had experienced little difficulty in making the 
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agreements with the various tribes. He now arranged for a meeting with 
the Chehalis tribe, and there the first failure was experienced. Here the pent- 
up hostility that many of the tribes had for the white man came into the 
open for the first time when one of the chiefs, possibly under the influence 
of liquor, rebelled, and set forth some conditions which he knew would not 
be met, and ended by making a speech in which he denounced about every- 
thing that the white man stood for. Feeling that there was no hope for a 
successful conclusion of the negotiations, Governor Stevens broke off the 
parley, and he and his party took their departure. However, later in the 
summer, Michael T. Simmons, acting as Special Indian Agent, and others, 
concluded a treaty with the Indians living along the coast north of Gray’s Har- 
bor. This treaty, which was negotiated at a site near the mouth of the Quinault 
River, was later approved by Governor Stevens.” 

To the Indian tribes living east of the Cascade Mountains the Governor 
now turned his attention, and here the story was to be somewhat different, 
for, as previously noted there was a great difference between the Canoe Indians 
of the coast and the horse Indians of the interior. To the end of securing 
the surrender of the Indian title to the land, he sent messengers inviting the 
tribes to meet him in council in the Walla Walla Valley.+ The site of the meet- 
ing, which was personally selected by Kamiakin, the great chief of the Yakimas, 
was probably inside the corporate limits of the present city of Walla Walla. 
Stevens had conferred with the leaders of many of these tribes on his first 
trip across the state and he apparently expected to resume negotiations where 
he had left off. But in this expectation he was to be disappointed, for a 
general spirit of unrest now prevailed among most of the tribes living east of 
the Cascades. The Indians all along had suspected that the white man intended 
to deprive them of their lands, and the news that the coast Indians had signed 
treaties giving away their lands, and that their members were being placed 
on reservations confirmed them in their suspicions. The fear of the Indian 
of losing his land was further heightened by the ever mounting influx of 
white settlers into the country. Here the Nez Perces, Yakimas, Cayuse, Walla 
Wallas, and Umatillas, to a total of about six thousand persons, came to listen 
to the white man and learn what he had to propose. The Palouse tribe, although 
invited, pretended indifference and refused to attend. In addition to Governor 
Stevens, who was Commissioner for Indian Affairs for Washington Territory, 
the government was represented by Joel Palmer, who occupied that same posi- 
tion in Oregon. From the very beginning the attitude of all the tribes, with 
the exception of the Nez Perce, was suspicious and defiant. Most of them 
brought their own provisions, and refused to accept any present, even of 
tobacco, from the whites, since they did not want to be obligated in any 
way. It was also made quite evident that the visits of the white men to the 
various camps were unwelcome, and the whites soon took the hint. 

The proposal of the commissioners was the same as had been incorpo- 
rated into the treaties with the coast tribes; the Indians were to sell their 
lands to the government and go On reservations which would be provided 
for them. On these reservations, as a part of the purchase price of the land, 
the government would provide schools, mills, and shops which would aid and 
assist the Indian in adjusting himself to the white man’s way of life, and 
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ultimately make him a copper-colored replica of his Anglo-Saxon conqueror. 
To these proposals the Indian had several ready answers, first that he did 
not fully understand what the white man was suggesting or was talking about, 
which was merely an excuse to gain time, a way of procrastinating and post- 
poning a settlement in the hope that some future date would be more propi- 
tious. The second argument which was really only a variation of the first 
was the suggestion that since some of the tribes were not represented at the 
council the others should not act without them, and therefore the decision 
should be deferred to a later council when the absent ones could be repre- 
sented and make known their desires. In this way no decision would ever be 
reached for it could always be arranged that some tribe would not be pre- 
sent at every council. But the third argument of the Indian really got to the 
root of the matter and represented the essential difference in the way the two 
races looked at the problem. 

The Indian argued that he did not have the right to sell the land, in other 
words that he did not believe in private property. He argued that land, like 
water and air, was common property, to be enjoyed as the common heritage 
of the group rather than reserved for the exclusive use of a few. This was a 
point of view that the white man could not understand, and there was a 
general cynical assumption that the Indian only used it in order to secure a 
higher price for the land that he was willing to dispose of. It is a racial trait 
of the Indian that he is seldom if ever in a hurry and it was not until the 
ninth of June that Kamiakin for the Yakimas, and Peu-peu-mox-mox for the 
Walla Wallas agreed to sign a treaty. The final arrangements had been post- 
poned by the sudden arrival of Chief Looking Glass of the Nez Perce, from 
the buffalo country where he had spent the last three years. For a time his 
arrival threatened to ruin everything since he was not familiar with the back- 
grounds of the problem and was disposed to dispute Chief Lawyer’s claim 
to headship in the tribe. There is also the possibility that the dramatic arrival 
of Looking Glass was the result of a carefully contrived plan to bring the 
issue to a head and to array the Nez Perce squarely on the side of the whites, 
for on the eleventh Chief Lawyer signed the treaty for the Nez Perce to be 
followed by Looking Glass. ‘The Cayuse were the last to sign and they 
probably did so only because the other tribes had and they were too weak 
numerically to stand alone. By the terms of the treaties the Nez Perce and the 
Yakimas each received $200,000 while the Cayuse, Walla Wallas, and Uma- 
tillas received $150,000 among them. The Indians ceded some sixty thousand 
acres of land and in addition to the above payments were to be compensated 
for any improvements made on the ceded lands. The Nez Perce received a 
reservation of about five thousand square miles, while that allotted to the 
three smaller tribes was less than one-fifth of that. After the signing, presents 
were distributed and the Council broke up. But it was prophetic of the future 
that Kamiakin, the great chief of the Yakimas, refused the proffered presents, 
remarking cynically that he would be content with his share of the purchase 
price. One of the foremost students of the subject has gone so far as to 
declare that these were merely “mock treaties” made in order to give the 
Indians an opportunity “to gain time and prepare for war.’ 

It was later revealed that Governor Stevens and his fellow negotiators 
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had been literally sitting on a powder keg all of the time that the negotiations 
were in progress. The plot was to first massacre the escort of dragoons, which 
consisted of only about forty-five men who had been assigned as a guard 
for the commissioners, and then go on and surprise the garrison at The 
Dalles. By that time it was reasoned that the other tribes would have been 
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aroused to action, and the Indians hoped that it would be possible to sweep 
the white man out of the country. The plot apparently had originated in the 
minds of some of the Cayuse chiefs who still sought revenge and who were 
still unreconciled to the presence of the white man in the country. Their 
leader was apparently Young Chief, who had played so prominent a part in 
the preliminaries of the Whitman massacre, but he had had the sympathy and 
cooperation of Peu-peu-mox-mox of the Walla Wallas and Kamiakin of the 
Yakimas, among others. The only ones not in on the plot were the Nez 
Perces, and it was due to them that the scheme was thwarted. For some 
reason Chief Lawyer became suspicious and sent a spy to the camp of the 
Cayuse to discover what was going on and what the others were planning. 
Learning all of the details of the plot he communicated them to Governor 
Stevens, and then with the latter’s full approval moved his lodge into the 
white man’s camp, thus in effect taking the commissioners under the pro- 
tection of the Nez Perce, and what is more serving notice to that effect. 
Had an attack then been made on the Governor’s party it would undoubtedly 
have resulted in the death of some of the Nez Perce, possibly even of Chief 
Lawyer himself, and under the tribal code, revenge for their deaths would 
have been in order, and a full scale tribal war would have been the result. 
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It was this action of Lawyer’s that undoubtedly saved the Council and the 
lives of the commissioners since the escort was too small to have been ‘able 
to make any effective resistance. 

Governor Stevens now turned his attention to the Indians of the north- 
eastern part of Washington Territory. Journeying to Coeur d’Alene he sent 
word ahead asking the Flatheads, the Kootenais, and the Pend Oreilles to 
meet him in Council, and in July at Hell Gate, near the present site of the 
City of Missoula, made a treaty with them. From here he pushed on, accom- 
panied by a number of friendly Nez Perce chiefs, into the country of the 
hitherto implacable Blackfeet, long the most ferocious enemies of the Ameri- 
cans in the Trans-Mississippi west. Another commissioner appointed to act 
with Governor Stevens brought the trade goods, which were to be used as 
presents and without the distribution of which an Indian treaty was almost 
impossible, up the Missouri River, and in October 1855, the two commissioners 
succeeded in concluding a treaty with this important tribe who had been the 
most perisistent of all the northern tribes in their hostility to the white man, 
and in their depredations on the villages of their less belligerent neighbors. 

In the course of these negotiations Governor Stevens had been fortunate 
in having at his disposal the services of a very remarkable individual, Wil- 
liam H. Pearson, whose exploits are just beginning to emerge from the ob- 
scurity in which they have long been clouded and to win for Pearson a 
recognition to which he is rightfully due. As an express rider and carrier of 
dispatches, Pearson had left Montana and ridden across country to the terri- 
torial capital of Olympia with the news of the treaties which had been con- 
cluded by Governor Stevens, fully aware of the mounting tension among 
the tribes through whose territory he passed. When he left the Stevens party 
it was exepected that he would return, but no one anticipated that it would 
be under the dramatic circumstances that it actually was. Not unaware of 
what was going on, he was on the return trip when he was attacked and had 
a narrow escape near the mouth of the Umatilla River. Pushing on to Lapwai 
he found the Nez Perce still friendly but beginning to waver in their loyalty 
to the whites. After resting for a day or so he journeyed on, crossing the 
Bitterroot range of mountains by way of the Nez Perce trail to Fort Owen, 
travelling under conditions of almost indescribable hardship. After recuperat- 
ing for a few days he was able to go on with help furnished by the friendly 
Flatheads, finally encountering Governor Stevens on Teton River, only thirty- 
five miles west of Fort Benton. To the Governor he brought the highly 
unwelcome news of a frontier ablaze with Indian depredations and the cer- 
tainty that prompt action must be taken in order to avert a major disaster. 
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